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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


FEW weeks more, and the guns of the fall 
A campaign will begin to roar. The Congres- 
sional elections to be held this autumn promise 

to be the most interesting and important off-year 
elections in this country for some time. 

Former ambassador Dwight W. Morrow is mak- 
ing his first bid for elective office in New Jersey. 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick is asking the voters of 
Illinois to send her to Washington as the first woman 
ever to be elected to the Senate of the United States. 
The picturesque J. Hamilton Lewis returns from po- 
litical oblivion to offer himself as her opponent. Mr. 
Borah is asking for a fifth vote of confidence from the 
electorate of Idaho. That perennial opponent of 
practically everything, Mr. George W. Norris, is once 
more inviting the farmers of Nebraska to indorse his 
insurgency. Mr. Couzens of Michigan, Mr. Walsh of 
Montana, and Mr. Capper of Kansas, all vivid person- 
alities in Congress, are candidates for reélection. 

Also of interest is the test which will be made 
of public sentiment regarding prohibition in such 
important states as Illinois, where Mrs. McCormick 
is running as a dry and Mr. Lewis as a wet, and 
Massachusetts, where the electorate will vote directly 
on the repeal of a state-enforcement act. 

Finally, such economic questions as the tariff, the 
price of wheat, and the backwash of recent industrial 
depression may play a part of large importance. 

Halfway through the new Administration, the 
Democrats ask for a change of command, the Re- 
publicans for a Congress which will enable Mr. 
Hoover to make his program a reality. 


Establish the Border Patrol 


ITH the reconvening of Congress in December, 
the Senate should give its attention to the bill 
sponsored by the Administration to create the United 
States Border Patrol. The measure—an essential part 
of the President’s reorganization program and an 


important feature of his regulatory policy—passed the 
House during the last session, but failed to come up for 
consideration in the Senate in time to pass. 

The significance of the measure is indicated by its 
provisions. To secure the close codperation that is so 
essential between the patrols along the land and water 
boundaries of the United States, the proposed unit 
would be assigned for administrative purposes to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury having supervi- 
sion over the United States Coast Guard. This is 
where it belongs. 

Under the bill the President would be authorized to 
transfer all or any part of the personnel and equipment 
of the border patrols of the Bureau of Immigration, 
the Bureau of Customs, and other branches of the 
government to the proposed patrol. 

Although there are arguments for and against the 
patrol, those in the affirmative outnumber and out- 
weigh those in the negative. This new machinery, 
if it is authorized, will add greatly to efficiency and 
economy in the control of both borders. 


Time to Call a Halt 


EVERAL well-known men are reported in reliable 
quarters to have declined with thanks appoint- 
ment by the President to the new Tariff Commis- 
sion. They were interested in the work. They re- 
garded the Tariff Commission as an important agency. 
They believed that it presented an opportunity for 
valuable public service. But they were unwilling to 
permit their names to be sent to the Senate, their 
private affairs to be made the subject of cross- 
examination, and their reputations to be smirched by 
some headline hunter with a talent for innuendo. 
That is about the size of the situation which now 
confronts any American considering the acceptance of 
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a high position in the Federal government, subject to 
ratification by the Senate. Immediately his name is 
mentioned, a search will be begun into every unim- 
portant detail of his past. It will be discovered, for 
example, that he once made a speech in criticism of 
the Migratory Bird Act, that he owns two hundred 
shares of General Electric stock, and that he voted for 
William Howard Taft in 1908. 

Here is a hot trail for the Senate. How did he ac- 
quire his General Electric stock? Was it the price of 
his speech against the Migratory Bird Act? Or was it 
a bribe to win his vote for Taft? Did he pay for his 
stock or did he give a note? He doesn’t remember? 
It was twenty years ago? Never mind, we must have 
the truth. He thinks he paid for it in cash? Aha, that 
proves it! Proves what? Proves that he is not fitted 
for this high office. The man is a rascal and a thief! 

Over and over this sort of thing takes place. It is 
becoming tiresome. The Senate is entitled to its share 
of authority in the matter of appointments. Under the 
law, its judgment must be consulted for many im- 
portant offices. It is proper that this should be the 
case. But it is neither proper nor profitable for the 
Senate to blacken the reputations of honorable men 
for the sake of political advantage or the glory of the 
headlines. It is a shabby business, and we venture to 
say that the country is thoroughly sick of it. 





Morgan Partnerships—and Beyond 


AT is there about membership in the bank- 

ing firm of J. P. Morgan & Company that 
discourages men from making money? Mr. Mor- 
row, who might be enjoying a partnership reputed 
to pay a million dollars a year, is stumping New 


Jersey as a candidate for an office which pays ten’ 


thousand. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont neglects his own 
business at least part of the year to help settle repara- 
tions problems or to arrange a consortium for the 
benefit of China. Mr. Thomas S. Gates has resigned 
his membership in the firm in order to accept this 
month the presidency of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at a salary of precisely nothing. 

The truth of the matter is probably that it takes 
men of great foresight to become partners in the firm 
of Morgan, and that men of great foresight usually 
know that there are more interesting things in the 
world than making more money than they can spend. 
“IT am interested in problems rather than in rewards,” 
said Mr. Gates in an interview with the New York 
Times not long ago. “‘I don’t care much about ac- 
cumulating anything, but I am intensely interested 
in the constructive side of human relationships.” 

Fifty-seven years old last March, Mr. Gates was 
born in Germantown, Pennsylvania. He was educated 
at Haverford and the University of Pennsylvania. 
From the latter he received a bachelor’s degree in 1893 
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and a law degree in 1896. He wanted a Ph. D. as well, 
but had no time for it. Even before he obtained his 
law degree he was at work, briefing minor cases on a 
salary of $300 a year in the office of a famous Phila- 
delphia lawyer, the late John G. Johnson. For ten 
years he practiced law, then “‘left law to go into bank- 
ing without knowing it.” In 1912 he became president 
of the Philadelphia Trust Company and six years later 
a partner in Drexel & Company. In 1921 he joined the 
house of Morgan. 

The university to wnich Mr. Gates now returns as 
president—and possibly for his Ph. D.—is one of the 
great universities of the country. Its 16,000 students 
will give him an excellent chance to study and to de- 
velop “the constructive side of human relationships.” 


The Meaning of Ratification 
ATIFICATION of the London naval treaty has 


been accomplished. It is action of the greatest 
significance, marking agreement for the first time 
among the great naval powers to limit sea strength in 
all categories. It guarantees the full defense of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. It offers real 
hope of future similar conferences. 

History may record the negotiation and ratification 
of the treaty as one of the major accomplishments of 
President Hoover, “the engineer of events.” Yet the 
nonpartisan character of his action was demonstrated 
by the vote of the Senate that completely disregarded 
party lines, giving ‘“‘the advice and consent” of that 
body to the pact he sponsored. 

Throughout the months devoted to the proceedings 
abroad and at home, Mr. Hoover was not thinking of 
credit to himself nor advantage for the party that 
elevated him to the Presidency. Rather he was think- 
ing of the permanent good to this and all other great 
nations. By the results obtained, he has demonstrated 
not only vision, firmness, and courage, but sagacity, 
capability, and leadership of the first order. 

He sensed far better than did the small band of 
obstructionists in the Senate the overwhelming desire 
of the American people that the treaty be approved. 
Otherwise, the vote on ratification would never have 
been by the tremendous odds recorded, 58 to 9. If 
there had been uncertainty in the country as to the 
desirability of ratification, opponents of the treaty— 
senators, it must be emphasized, who acted as 
their consciences dictated—would have experienced 
no difficulty in rallying recruits to their standard. 

From the beginning to the end of the contest, how- 
ever, they were a small minority. Their only hope was 
to tire the Senate, break a quorum, and compel an ad- 
journment until next winter. This hope was dashed 
by the quiet determination of the man in the White 
House, who never has been given “‘to hold his hands 
and wait,” and who, in this instance, saw the need of 
immediate achievement. 

If the uproar in the Senate did nothing more, it 
galvanized the attention of an apathetic public. Once 
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the interest of the people was aroused, ratification of 
the pact—granting the United States parity in naval 
strength with Great Britain for the first time in history 
and establishing a satisfactory ratio with Japan in all 
types of ships—was a certainty. 

It must be emphasized, however, that this is a paper 
parity only, for the United States to-day is far behind 
the far-flung Empire in naval strength and, in some 
respects, behind Japan. It is the duty of Congress and 
the Administration at least to begin to build our sea 
force up to the strength permitted by the treaty. 
Meanwhile, there may be negotiations for future con- 
ferences, for the conference recently held was only one 
of a series that will take place with the passage of the 
years. Any expenditure made meanwhile will be 
justified by the results eventually accomplished, even 
though those results may necessitate the scrapping of 
some ships. 


The Schoolmaster in Politics 
ENATOR Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, the new chair- 


man of the Republican National Committee, is 
an educator who has turned successfully to politics. 
Well beyond the threescore-year mark, slightly built 
but an indefatigable worker, he has applied himself to 
national affairs in his later years as he did to educa- 
tional affairs when a young man. 

Successively head of the American history depart- 
ment of Ohio Northern University, director of its 
college of law, vice-president and later president of 
Antioch College, Dr. Fess turned to politics in 1912, 
when he became vice-president of the Ohio constitu- 
tional convention. That taste of politics intrigued him. 
He found an oratorical outlet for his exhaustive study 
and research into intricate problems. So he went to 
Congress in 1913, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives until 1922, when he sought and secured election 
to the Senate. 

During his nine years in the House, he became one 
of its outstanding members, taking a prominent part 
in proceedings on the floor and serving as chairman 
of the Committee on Education and as a member of 
the all-important Committee on Rules. The political 
acumen he demonstrated while in the House, causing 
him to be chosen as chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, dictated his recent 
selection as the successor to Claudius Huston as the 
head of the national committee. Taking the Congres- 
sional chairmanship in 1918, when the Democrats 
had a majority of 12 in the House, he succeeded that 
year in giving his own party control with a majority 
of 38. He retained the office until after the election 
of 1920, when the Republican majority was increased 
to the phenomenal total of 170. 

A regular of regulars, Senator Fess was an ardent 
Supporter of former President Coolidge. Since the 


inauguration of President Hoover, for whose nomina- 
tion he worked in 1928—with the result that Fess was 
selected as the temporary chairman of the Kansas 
City convention—he has been ever in the confidence of 
the Executive. He will give the wealth of his under- 
standing and experience to the man and the party 
whom he serves. 


Our Overproductive Law Machine 


HE Associated Press reports that 927 new laws 

were adopted at the last session of Congress. 
Since this session lasted 210 days, Sundays and holi- 
days included, it is clear that Congress succeeded in 
grinding out an average of four and a half new laws a 
day. The 927 which it finally adopted now take their 
place on the statute books with a good many thousand 
others. 

One of the most unmistakable political tendencies 
of our time is the willingness of legislators to adopt 
new laws in wholesale lots and simultaneously to 
shrug away all responsibility for their enforcement. 
There are probably not a hundred men in Congress 
who could name, offhand, 27 of the laws adopted at 
the last session, let alone 927. 

It may be said, of course, that the great majority 
of these laws are unimportant laws, wholly con- 
cerned with such matters as a pension for John Jones, 
or the settlement of a claim against the government by 
William Brown, or the gift of an antiquated cannon 
by the War Department to the town of Marysville to 
decorate its park. 

It would be an excellent thing if Congress should 
grant authority to the executive departments to 
handle matters entirely administrative in character 
and confine its own attention to matters of broad na- 
tional policy. 


The Challenge of Unemployment 


RESIDENT Hoover’s appointment of a special 
committee to study unemployment statistics 
coincided in the news with the announcement that the 
General Electric Company has submitted a plan for 
unemployment insurance to the 75,000 workmen ‘in 
its plants. Both events are significant. Mr. Hoover 
has pointed out the necessity of keeping a closer tab 
on unemployment figures than can be done either by 
means of the present system of estimates or by means 
of an actual count in a census taken once in every 
decade. The General Electric’s plan is an experiment 
in protecting workmen once the calamity of unem- 
ployment has overtaken them. 

According to a survey recently made by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Incorporated, unemployment 
insurance in this country is limited to three plans 
which cover approximately 109,000 workmen. The 
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first plan is the trade union out-of-work benefit, now 
shared by some 35,000 workmen. The second plan is 
the company plan practiced by the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company and twelve other industrial con- 
cerns employing an aggregate total of 9,000 men. The 
third plan is the joint insurance plan to which both 
workmen and employers contribute. This plan is now 
operative in the case of 65,000 workmen. 

It is this third method with which the General 
Electric proposes to experiment. The plan calls for the 
creation of a trust fund through the contribution by 
workmen of one per cent of their wages, with a similar 
contribution to be made by the company, and a care- 
ful schedule of payments in case of unemployment. 
Accompanying the trust fund is a stabilization pro- 
gram designed to reduce unemployment to a min- 
imum. 

It has taken the General Electric five years to work 
out the details of its plan. Even without the experi- 
ence of recent economic depression there is evidence 
that American business is becoming increasingly 
aware that unemployment is the greatest single threat 
to the stability of our economic system. 





Presidential Timber for 1932 
UTSIDE of the South, there are only five states 


which have Democratic governors. This fact in 
itself gives a Democratic governor an air of distinction. 
When one of these governors happens also to be the 
chief executive of the most populous state in the 
country and a national figure in his party for the past 
ten years, it is not odd that he should seem to be a 
likely candidate for the Presidential nomination in 
1932. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected governor of 
New York in 1928 by the exceedingly narrow margin 
of 26,000 votes in a total of more than 4,000,000 cast 
on both sides. He carried the state, however, despite 
the fact that it went Republican in the national elec- 
tion and on the basis of this achievement entered 
office with great prestige. 

Whether he has gained or lost in prestige during the 
past two years is a question upon which the press of 
the state is divided along strictly partisan lines, as 
might be anticipated on the eve of an election. On the 
whole, however, we believe that there are many 
impartial observers who have been disappointed by 
the Governor’s lack of leadership on such issues as 
the prison situation, his long delay in appointing 
a commission to study water-power development after 
the Legislature had authorized a commission for this 
purpose, and his unwillingness to order a state in- 
vestigation of the flagrant record of a Tammany 
Administration in New York City. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s chief interest has been in the ques- 
tion of effective public-utility regulation. This is 


indubitably the issue upon which he would attempr 
to win the country as a candidate of the Democratic 
party. It is certainly a less explosive issue than the 
prohibition issue with which the Democratic party 
blew itself in half in 1928. Whether it would be an 
effective issue or one which would find the public 
apathetic remains to be demonstrated. Meantime, 
if he is to be available for his party’s nomination, Mr. 
Roosevelt must once more carry a normally Repub- 
lican state, on the basis of a somewhat mediocre 
record. 


Pin Money for Ambassadors 
N EXECUTIVE order from the White House 


has framed a new set of rules concerning the 
expense accounts of American diplomats abroad. 
Such rules were necessary for the reason that expense 
accounts for diplomats are something new. Until this 
year, American ambassadors and ministers were re- 
quired to pay out of their own pockets the cost of such 
purely public affairs as official dinners and receptions. 
For the first time, a special fund has now been es- 
tablished for this purpose. 

This action is a step in the right direction, but 
an exceedingly short step. For out of the funds avail- 
able as the result of the appropriations made by 
Congress there is only $94,000 that can be used in this 
manner. This sum must be divided among 95 diplo- 
matic and consular missions. Accordingly, it will 
average $989 per mission, or $2.71 per mission per 
day. Not many dinner covers will be laid with such a 
sum. By comparison, note that the British ambassa- 
dor to the United States receives $65,698 annually 
to cover his expenses, exclusive of any rental charge, 
since the embassy in Washington is the property of 
the British government. 

The incident is typical of the attitude of Congress 
toward the American diplomatic service. We pay in- 
adequate salaries to our ambassadors overseas and 
simultaneously we expect them to live and to enter- 
tain on a sufficiently generous scale to uphold our 
prestige, win us new friends, and extend the borders 
of our trade. 

The final touch of irony comes when members of 
Congress complain that the diplomatic service is “a 
rich man’s service.” What else could it be, in view of 
the salaries which Congress pays? 


Population and Reapportionment 


HE taking of the decennial census, which shows 

that the population of the country is slightly less 
than 123,000,000, will materially change the make-up 
of the national House of Representatives, even though 
it will neither increase nor decrease the membership 
of that body. The reapportionment act wisely keeps 
the membership at the present total of 435; but, be- 
cause of shifts in population, the delegations repre- 
senting no less than 31 states will be revised. 
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The number of changes, affecting the Electoral Col- 
lege as well as the House, is unusually large, because 
Congress, disregarding a Constitutional mandate, 
failed to make a reapportionment following the de- 
cennial census taken in 1920. In consequence, the 
increase in the number of inhabitants and the drift 
of the population over so great a number of years will 
give eleven states larger representation than they 
have at present and will cause twenty states to suffer 
losses. 

Each and every state must have one representative 
in the House, the balance of 387 being divided among 
the states in proportion to their population. Arizona, 
Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming will 
have the minimum number, because the population 
of each is so small. All the others will have two or 
more, ranging upward to 35 for Pennsylvania and 45 
for New York—a loss of one for the Keystone state 
and a gain of two for the Empire state. 

The tabulations show a trend from rural districts to 
urban centers, but no particularly notable gain or loss 
for any one section of the country. The outstanding 
changes, in so far as representation in Congress is con- 
cerned, are a gain of three seats for Texas, four for 
Michigan, and nine for California—the latter instance 
unexampled considering that no increase will be made 
in the total membership. Missouri suffers the largest 
estimated individual loss—three members. Five states 
lose two members each; and fourteen, one member 
each. 

Fortunately the law is so worded that the re- 
apportionment will become operative through the 
certificate of the Secretary of Commerce even if Con- 
gress fails to act thereon. The failure of Congress 
to respect the 1920 census might have had serious 
consequences had the presidential elections of 1924 and 
1928 been at all close, for the representation in the 
Electoral College, which is based on the membership 
of Congress, was inequitable. Of equal import, repre- 
sentation in the House should be in keeping with the 
division of the population among the states. 





To Give the World Good Roads 


IGHWAY engineers from all quarters of the world 
will assemble in Washington this month to 
participate in the Sixth International Road Congress. 
Several thousand delegates will be in attendance. 
Great Britain and France are sending one hundred 
each. Delegations of varying sizes will represent other 
countries, while American engineers will be present in 
large numbers. 

The program will be divided into two sections. One 
will have to do with construction and maintenance 
of good roads; the other with administration and 
traffic. Distinct from the program will be an in- 
ternational inspection of road building. There will be 


three tours for the delegates to eastern, southeastern 
and central-western sections of the country, that they 
may study at first hand the various types of highways 
and methods of construction employed by the Federal 
and state governments. 

The first congress was held in Paris in 1908. Since 
then there have been other meetings in Brussels, 
London, Seville, and Milan. 





America’s Constructive Giving 


HESE are days of big business, and one of the 

biggest businesses is philanthropy. Figures as- 
sembled by Mr. Evans Clark, executive director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, show that the impres- 
sive sum of $59,559,000 is now given away every year 
by more than one hundred great foundations created 
by American wealth. These foundations have total 
assets of more than a billion dollars. 

As Mr. Clark points out, there is a sharp difference 
between old-style philanthropy and its modern 
counterpart. The old type of giving, generous enough 
and inspired by admirable sentiment, was simply to 
give money somewhat indiscriminately to the needy. 
Sometimes this conferred a lasting benefit on the 
individuals concerned. Sometimes its effect was 
merely temporary. In either case, this method was to 
put a poultice on some desperate situation, rather 
than to get at the sources which produced ten thou- 
sand others like it. 

A great deal of such giving still continues. It is fine- 
spirited and deserving of great praise. More and more 
in recent years, however, it has been supplanted by a 
new type of philanthropy which deals with causes 
rather than results, with general conditions rather 
than with individual cases. The work of the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie foundations may be cited as an 
instance. The major interest of these organizations, 
managed with all the precision and effectiveness 
of modern science, is to carry on an unremitting war 
against such fundamental sources of poverty as 
ignorance and disease. 

All told, there are now thirty-six great foundations 
chiefly interested in education, thirty-three in re- 
search, twenty-two in public health. Clear-eyed 
in their vision and tireless in their energy, these 
foundations rank with the finest products of our 
civilization. 


The Need of Rigid Economy 
OVERNMENT officials, whether bureau chiefs 


or Cabinet officials, should respect the request 
of President Hoover that a rigid inquiry be made into 
governmental expenditures in order that savings may 
be effected during the current fiscal year. The need 
of economy is imperative, because the obligations for 
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the present year exceed the actual expenditures for 
last year by $209,101,970. With the business depres- 
sion offering the threat of a decrease in revenues, re- 
ductions must be made wherever possible; they can be 
made only by the executive branch of the government. 

Whether the savings can run well into the nine 
figures, thus wiping out the difference between the 
commitments for this year and the expenditures for 
last year, is problematical. The chances are they 
cannot. But it has been demonstrated times without 
number that departments, commissions, and inde- 
pendent bureaus need not use all the funds placed 
at their disposal by Congress. Again and again, 
branches of the government have turned unexpended 
balances back into the Treasury. 

The need of such action is as great to-day as it has 
ever been. Officials saving a few thousands here and 
more thousands elsewhere will roll up a total that 
will lessen the probability of a deficit. By curbing 
activities that are not vitally essential, they not only 
will be improving the financial condition of the 
government but will be speeding the return of pros- 
perity for the country. Theirs will be a patriotic service 
indeed. 

The cost of government would be $4,000,000,000 
even should the savings approximate $200,000,000. 
Four billions per year should be enough to run this 
country of ours. It will be, if the advice of the Presi- 


dent is heeded. 





The Youngest General 


EN a young man whose father is a distin- 

guished soldier leads his class-at West Point, 

look out for a career. Twenty-odd years ago, when 

Douglas MacArthur topped the class of ’03 as honor 

man, it was predicted that he would go far. He has 
lived up to that prediction brilliantly. 

One year out of West Point found this young soldier 
in the Philippines, a second lieutenant in the engineers. 
By 1911 he had advanced to the rank of captain and 
an assignment as instructor in the Army Service 
Schools. In 1914 he went to Vera Cruz with a de- 
tachment of American troops and in 1916 joined the 
General Staff with the rank of major. When the war 
came he asked for active service in the field. The War 
Department promoted him to the rank of colonel and 
sent him to France as chief of staff of the Rainbow 
Division. 

It was there that he distinguished himself for 
gallant service in the best tradition of one of the oldest 
families in the Army. He commanded the 84th In- 
fantry Brigade of the 42nd Division at St. Mihiel and 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. He was_ twice 
wounded in action. He led the Rainbow Division into 
the Sedan campaign and across the border into 
Germany. 


Home from the war with the rank of brigadier- 
general and the decorations of four governments, he 
was appointed superintendentof the Military Academy 
in 1919 and later commander of the American forces 
in the Philippines. Promoted to the rank of gen- 
eral, he now becomes chief of staff of the United 
States Army, the youngest soldier ever to hold that 
position in the history of the country. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure,” said the President, 
“to promote so brilliant a soldier. . . . I feel certain 
that General MacArthur will maintain the high 
standard set by the eminent men who have preceded 
him as chief of staff.” 

The country will share this confidence and add 
its congratulations for an honor well deserved and 
finely won. 





The Slush Fund Issue Again 
RS. RUTH HANNA McCORMICK of Illinois, 


who aspires to be the first woman elected to the 
United States Senate, faces the probability, before 
realizing her ambition, of a formal senatorial in- 
vestigation of her campaign expenditures—even if 
she defeats her picturesque Democratic opponent, 
James Hamilton Lewis, in the November elections. 
Mrs. McCormick, a member of Congress and daughter 
of the late Marcus Hanna, testified in Washington 
to personal expenditures of $252,000—a prodigious 
amount; but Senator Nye, as a one-man committee, 
has brought to light in Illinois additional sums spent 
in her behalf, increasing the total to something over 
$350,000. 

This is more money than that spent by some other 
senators in the past who relinquished their seats—vol- 
untarily or otherwise. For example, Truman Newberry 
of Michigan, who disbursed $196,000, was seated only 
after the Senate had passed a resolution that cam- 
paign expenditures so large were “harmful to the 
honor and dignity of the Senate and dangerous to the 
perpetuity of free government.” In so doing, the 
Senate said, in effect, that a senator could spend that 
amount but no more if he wanted to keep his seat. 
Newberry resigned shortly thereafter, foreseeing he 
might be ousted on a later vote. This was the first of a 
number of so-called campaign scandals. 

Possibly chivalry to her sex will stand Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick in good stead, but it is a foregone conclusion 
that any man seeking election to the Senate from any 
state and spending a like amount would be subjected 
to an investigation—even though the maximum 
amount a candidate may spend without onus has 
never been fixed. 

With expense scandals occurring every election year 
and with candidates willing to risk investigation and 
even expulsion in order to win, the time inevitably will 
come when Congress will be compelled to put down in 
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black and white what sum a candidate may spend 
in his—or her—behalf. Until that time comes not all 
the blame will rest with the seekers of offices. Con- 
gress must bear its share if and until a real corrupt- 
practices act is placed on the statute books. 


Preserving a Scenic Wonderland 


T IS peculiarly fitting that President Hoover, by 

executive proclamation, added twenty-two square 
miles to the Rocky Mountain National Park before 
beginning his vacation. The tentative plans which 
he made early last spring to visit several of the na- 
tional parks during the summer were premised on his 
personal desire to turn the attention of the American 
people to their own wilderness playgrounds. He ac- 
complished the same purpose by a stroke of his pen 
when he brought 14,144 acres of a magnificent scenic 
area within the confines of Rocky Mountain. More- 
over, by his action he preserved for all time some of 
the outstanding natural wonders of America. 

The newest addition to our parks includes the Never 
Summer Range, so named by the Indians because 
snow never disappears from its mountains. Included 
also are the headwaters of the Colorado River, one 
of the last sanctuaries of wild life and the summer 
feeding grounds for Rocky Mountain sheep, elk, and 
deer. 

The area, a natural unit of the park, has geologic 
interest as well as scenic and wild-life values. Through 
it will be built part of the new Trail Ridge Road, the 
most lofty through highway ever constructed. Nine of 
its twenty-eight miles—over which tourists will 
literally ride the rim of the world as they proceed 
from the eastern to the western entrance of the park— 
are above timber line. At one point the road reaches 
an altitude of two miles above sea level. The grandeur 
of the area alone warrants the action the President 
has taken. 


An $800,000,000 Job 


O FRANK T. HINES has been given the tre- 

mendous task of disbursing $800,000,000 a year of 
the people’s money. He is the newly designated Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the agency of the 
government that henceforth will conduct the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, of which he has been the director for 
several years, the Pension Bureau, and the National 
Home for Disabled Veterans. 

A veteran of the World War himself, the adminis- 
trator is “‘General”’ Hines to all who know him, even 
though he is no longer on the active list. He is a very 
modest soldier who exemplifies in his career the 
soldierly virtues of obedience to orders and determina- 
tion to put his best into every assignment given to 
him. He has long since demonstrated his fairness and 
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impartiality to the satisfaction of Congress, so that - 
few Republicans or Democrats worry about his 
politics. They have confidence in him that they give 
only to an executive of proved ability, not always 
agreeing with him, sometimes criticizing him, but for 
the most part respecting him. 

This latest assignment is the most difficult he has 
ever received. He must establish a centralized man- 
agement of all veterans’ affairs. He must simplify and 
expedite the contacts of millions of veterans with their 
government. He must effect economies. For the first 
year at least, he must disburse approximately one fifth 
of the total Federal expenditures—a greater task per- 
haps than that devolving upon anyone other than the 
President. 

Sympathetic with the needs of the veterans but 
realizing the responsibility of the government, he will 
seek to put the centralized agency on a sound and 
scientific basis. If he succeeds, he will carry out one 
of the greatest reorganizations to be effected by the 
Hoover Administration. 


The Farmers Look to the President 
GRICULTURE has presented a series of prob- 


blems to every Administration and every Con- 
gress since the ending of the World War, but the 
particular problem confronting the Hoover Adminis- 
tration and the 71st Congress is greater than all the 
others. It has to do with the overproduction of wheat 
and with drought and heat that have ruined other 
crops, causing a monetary loss: running into the 
hundreds of millions. 

President Hoover has undertaken to aid the har- 
assed farmers—those who have reaped a harvest that 
they expected would be golden as well as those who 
have seen their maturing crops wither before their 
eyes. The task is well-nigh insuperable, even for a 
man whose speciality has been the relief of peoples 
in dire distress. 

If advice can be offered gratuitously, it is that the 
Chief Executive be given a free hand, that he be ac- 
corded the hearty codperation of all interested parties, 
and that politics, for once, be eliminated from con- 
sideration. 

The troubles of the farmers have been real through- 
out the last decade. They were never more so than 
to-day. The situation that has developed in the past 
few months is so critical that it can be relieved only 
by united effort. 

What better generalship could be had than that 
of the man who successfully fed war-torn Europe? 
All factions in Congress should listen to his advice, all 
classes of the people should see to it that his recom- 
mendations are carried out. Herein lies the greatest 
hope of the distressed millions engaged in the largest 
of our basic industries. 





Bie author has long 
kept silent on the _ subject 
covered by this eagerly awaited 
article. His views count more in 
railroad circles than do the opin- 
ions of any other layman. He 
points out the prime needs for 
consolidation, discussing good 
and bad tie-ups—and, further, 
good and bad railroad men. 


Railroad Consolidation: What of It? 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


Transportation Act of 1920 made _ elabo- 
rate provision for nation-wide railroad con- 
solidation. It was acclaimed as a panacea for the 
general wartime demoralization of transportation. 
It was to promote and to assure scientific rate regula- 
tion at Washington, yet nothing of importance has 


[ts YEARS have now elapsed since the 


come of it, thus far. Plans: yes, aplenty; but no per- 
formance! Why such a fizzle? And is that to be the end 
of it all? Were all the statesmen and economists wrong 
about it; or, if not, who is to blame for the stalemate? 
Congress has always been divided on the issue. 
Each member of the lower house, to be sure, was 
activated by his own little Hooppole, Highspire & 
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Chewaukee Valley railroad which probably wanted to 
sell itself to a big railroad—at a price. And there were 
six hundred such properties on the counter. But the 
Senate, not exposed to such potent local pressure, was 
less keen about it. Home politics played no part. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, too, has been 
lukewarm or skeptical from the start. Its members 
were inhumanly driven and harassed by a grueling 
overload of administrative duties, ranging from boiler 
inspection to telephone rate regulation. They had no 
time to prescribe corporate allocation for all time to 
come. So they ignored the express mandate of the law, 
which bade them take the lead in the business. 

The shadow cast by coming events upon one’s job 
was uninviting all along the line. Railroad presidents, 
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deprived of their independence, were subordinates 
under a big chief; ‘‘white-collar’” employees by the 
thousands were threatened in their livelihood; train- 
men were uprooted in residence by the shift of division 
points and altered runs—all in the interest of economy; 
provincial centers of jobbing trade were upset in all 
their calculations concerning distribution costs; the 
general shipping public were well on the way to a 
transportation service such as they had never known 
before. Why should any of these people be very deeply 
interested—unless, indeed, it were adversely? 

What was in it for the bankers? The law specified 
that the aggregate issue of securities in any merger 
must not exceed the valuation. Imagine the effect of 
such scrutiny upon most of the electric light and 
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power revampings and transmogrifications! The strong 
roads were apprehensive lest they be loaded down 
with a swarm of Old Men of the Sea; and the weak 
roads feared a proscription upon their freedom to trade 
themselves off to the highest bidder. And all the time, 
the carriers were forging ahead upon a sea of efficiency 
and prosperity such as they had never dreamed of 
before. Is it any wonder that the railroad consolida- 
tion has looked deader than a door nail—save for the 
forward press of a little knot of farsighted men who 
live not for the moment but who contemplate the 
years to come? 


A Hard-pressed Industry 


There are many good people who confidently aver 
that railroad consolidation is a thing of the past—an 
outworn, hold-over issue of wartime. Why trouble 
our heads longer about it? Were not the railroads, up 
to about a year ago, unprecedentedly prosperous? Why, 
they are even earning, in the aggregate, almost as 
much as the government promised them as a reason- 
able rate of return some ten years ago! What shall be 
said to such contentions? I wonder if such people are 
really aware of what is going on under their very 
noses. 

Airways, highways, waterways, pipe lines, and 
electric-power lines—each portends revolutionary 
shifts in the way we live, move, and have our being. 
Airways, to be sure, are largely potentialities except 
for special passenger traffic. With highways, however, 
we are in the very thick of it—with far more to come. 
Private, state, and Federal funds are paralleling the 
carriers everywhere with cement construction. In 
New England and a few other places, high-speed con- 
crete roads four lames wide are already built. A 
$200,000,000 unit for a private, four-track, express, 
toll motorway from New York to New Haven has just 
been incorporated, forming part of a proposed through 
route to Boston. President Hoover’s program this 
year augments highway aid from $75,000,000 to 
$125,000,000—the states must put up dollar for 
dollar with this—making a sheer increase this year of 
$100,000,000 for highway construction on Federal 
account alone. And to confound confusion, when it 
comes to state activity the poor steam carriers have to 
foot a large part of the bills. The Rock Island system, 
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for instance, is now paying seven different kinds of 
them—for the privilege of creating these various in- 
strumentalities for their own harassment. The aggre- 
gate loss in passenger earnings is already running at 
the rate of $450,000,000 annually. That is the price 
paid for highway competition. 

Waterways! President Hoover has just signed an 
initial annual appropriation bill of $145,000,000 in a 
fifteen-year program which will ultimately cost the 
United States more than the entire construction of the 
Panama Canal. The old Erie Canal is transformed 
from a local enterprise to a national one. The Illinois 
Waterway is to connect the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Our great rivers are to be canalized 
for barges up to 15,000 tons each, over a system which, 
when completed, will be 25,000 miles long. Approxi- 
mately twenty inland provincial cities will then enjoy 
the benefit of water competition with the railroads 
which now serve them exclusively. The Monongahela 
River in 1928 brought 27,500,000 tons of freight to 
Pittsburgh; and the Ohio prior to its recent opening 
for nine-foot draft carried 21,000,000 tons. The 
total water tonnage, including the Lakes’, already ex- 
ceeds a quarter of a billion tons, and the Federal 
program has hardly begun. There will be tenfold the 
existing waterway network of improved and depend- 
able channels in a few years. Bear in mind, too, that 
while the menace of the highways is to short-distance, 
high-grade traffic, such channels as these threaten the 
long-haul, bulk business. Even the seaports are to be 
linked up in an intracoastal system. 

And now about those pipe and electric lines! Coal is 
perhaps the biggest single traffic unit for the railroads 
of most parts of the country. Particularly for soft coal 
is it overwhelmingly predominant. New England is 
not Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois, or Ohio—nor is it a region of so-called heavy 
industry; yet the coal traffic in New England now 
constitutes about 21 per cent of the whole railroad 
tonnage. Suppose that power comes to be transported 
into and about New England either through pipes for 
gas, gasoline, or petroleum or in the form of “‘juice” 
over a wire! It will not be long before three billion 
cubic feet of natural gas from southwestern Kansas are 
available to the upper Mississippi Valley. Louisiana 
will before long be tied in to New York and Phila- 
delphia, Texas to Denver, Oklahoma to Chicago. It is 
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confidently predicted that quite soon most towns of 
10,000 population throughout thirty-six states will 
be thus supplied. Laying pipe for this is what is keep- 
ing the steel industry alive these dull days. Orders for 
a thousand miles of pipe for gas and gasoline have al- 
ready been placed this year. 

These things are surely coming. They menace the 
coal tonnage of the future, but the loss of the raw 
petroleum traffic is already here. Heat, light, and 
power, which used to be hauled as coal, will soon be 
independent of the railroads. 

Nor is that all. Don’t forget hydroelectric power, 
“white coal,” or the great projects for transformation 
of coal at the mine mouth into electricity. For a time 
this transmission was a local affair. It now may cover 
upwards of five hundred miles with far higher limits in 
sight. Who shall set bounds to such feats in a decade, 
either for steam-made electricity or for that generated 
by water power? And the electrification of the carriers 
themselves is hardly under way. What inroads that 
will make upon the fuel tonnage of every last railroad 
in the country, to say nothing of those which specialize 
in the coal business! 

It is quite simple to demonstrate the soundness and 
inevitability of consolidation in trunk-line territory in 
order that the railroads may not only stand firmly on 
their feet, but also that they may be enabled to run. 
Between New York and Chicago, as the sketch-map 
on page 26 shows, there have long been four competi- 
tive through routes. But the New York Central swings 
a hundred and fifty miles almost due north before it 
turns west at Albany, following the only water-grade 
line up the Mohawk Valley through the Appalachian 
Highlands. Just see how far it strays from an air line! 
The Baltimore & Ohio, on the other hand, bound for 
the same goal, strays even farther from geographical 
rectitude. It dips clear down to Washington before it 
heads out towards Chicago. Even the Pennsylvania 


574, Le 
(still eying our map) takes a slant’? one“hundred 
miles southwest to Philadelphia before it attempts the 
Allegheny range. Only the fourth road, the Erie, even 
approximates a crow-flight line—and it doesn’t do 
a very good job, at that, for it swerves a good bit up 
and down the map. It does even worse on the ground. 
First it has to surmount a stiff watershed over into the 
Delaware Valley; and then climb another to reach 
the Susquehanna. But its real grade troubles begin 
only after it leaves this stream in western New York, 
as we shall soon see. And it seems to have been laid out 
purposely to avoid any good-sized cities. It’s an up- 
hill and down-dale proposition most of the way. 


? 
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From Chicago to New York 


Now, three of these four great trunk lines wish to 
develop more nearly an air-line route—either taking 
the crook out of their north or south elbows (or knees, 
if you will), or in the case of the Erie, out of the ups 
and downs of its wayward course. They wish to do this 
not by laying new rail but by buying it. The Baltimore 
& Ohio offers, perhaps, the simplest proposition of 
this sort, as it seems also to constitute the one which 
promises first to be achieved. Note on our map what a 
wasteful southerly bulge in its course begins at Butler 
in western Pennsylvania. Here the swing far south to 
Washington sets in. At first it would appear as if al- 
most a new railroad had to be constructed in order to 
develop a string to this great railway bow; but, as 
things are being worked out, not a new mile of line 
will have to be built. By piecing together portions of 
two little properties, as the map shows, and by then 
taking trackage or paralleling a few miles of the 
Pennsylvania, Williamsport is reached. Thence, the 
Reading and the Central Railroad of New Jersey carry 
on almost straight into New York. By acquisition of 
these properties, the line from Chicago to New York 
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is shortened more than eighty miles. The profiles of 
its routes, both by the old and the new line, manifest 
the very substantial economy in gravitation to be 
effected. There is a saving of nine hundred feet in 
elevation at the high point, among other things. Nor 
is all of this on paper; virtual approval governmentally 
has already been obtained. Its completion will be an 
achievement of primary importance to the nation and, 
at the same time, a tribute to Daniel Willard, one of 
the fairest, ablest, and most farseeing railroad presi- 
dents of our time. 

The Erie, too, for so many years a second-class, 
up-hill, down-dale and all-round-about carrier living 
off the crumbs from the rich roads’ tables, is also fast 
becoming an equal competitor with the two tradition- 
ally first-class properties, the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central. Some years ago, by vast capital 
expenditures, its toilsome grades into the Allegheny 
highlands were ameliorated. Over the eastern divisions 
heavy train loads could then be readily handled, 
thanks to trackage well-nigh paved with gold. But the 


Inside the cab of a big Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight locomotive. Even with widespread electri- 
fication, it is probable that freight, at least in the 
East, will continue to move by steam. Atterbury’s 
road, however, will very soon be able to operate its 
passenger trains regularly at ninety miles an hour. 


trouble was that the balance sheet, equally gold paved, 
could not be carried unless these same heavy train 
loads could be hauled clear through to Chicago. 

The trouble lay in the sawtooth profile illustrated 
by our sketch on page 27, all through western New 
York and Ohio. Never a level stretch of track any- 
where! No passes to surmount; but just one grade 
after another for two hundred miles or more. Enough 
to break the heart of an operating man—to say noth- 
ing of a corporate treasury! 

And then, along came the Van Sweringen brothers 
of Cleveland—keen to create a first-class new trunk 
line from New York to Chicago. They first got the 
Nickel Plate, which, as our map shows, courses the 
Lake Erie waterfront, almost at a water grade, clear 
to the eastern end. But how to get on into New York! 
Blocked in acquiring one of the lesser Buffalo roads, 
it must have been a Bernet intellect—he was president 
of the Nickel Plate—which conceived the proposition 
of tying up with the Erie, just then on the basement 
bargain counter. The direct object of this tie-up was 
to eliminate all the sawtooth-grade divisions of the 
old Erie. You can see by the new profile compared 
with the old how well it has been done from Hornell 
west. Topographically, the explanation is simple. 

Why did not someone perceive it sooner? A line 
along the lake front is, of course, level; but one parallel 
to ita few miles back from the water must perforce 
cross each water course at right angles, after erosion 
has fully done its unleveling best. Glance once more 
at the map and sketch on page 27 and you will see that 
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by piecing together these two properties, the Erie and 
the Nickel Plate, a line fifty miles shorter with the 
crest of the Allegheny divide almost five hundred feet 
lower is the result. These are the things that make for 
mile-long trains, high speed, fuel economy, divi- 
dends—the very fatness of railroading. 

Not only do such mergers as these transmute two 
handicapped trunk lines into superfine ones; they have 
also opened the door to great relief for the New York 
Central main line across New York. Glance once again 
at the map on page 26. It will appear that that great 
railroad has already half a string to its northbending 
bow, that is to say from the Lakes at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
in to Williamsport. It wasa dreamof the late President 
Smith to complete this line to New York by doing 
for his road precisely what the Baltimore & Ohio, as 
above described, has just accomplished. And who 
shall say that it was not a fractious horse in Central 
Park which prevented him from doing so! Yet, even 
now, this dream may come true. Why may not the 
New York Central, as an offset for giving up its fifty- 
fifty interest in the Reading to Willard, be given 
trackage rights over the new Baltimore & Ohio line? 
Such a stroke of business would allay an already 
awkward congestion on the New York Central main 
line east of Buffalo. 


Between Seattle and Chicago 


In the Northwest an entirely different layout, 
though still embodying the element of greatly in- 
creased economy and efficiency attendant upon con- 
solidation, obtains. Three through lines of railroads 
(see map above) operate between the Twin Cities 
and Seattle, piercing the Rocky Mountains at the only 
available gateways. One of them, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, also extends east to 
Chicago. The two others, the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, run side by side (often many miles 
apart, however) only from the Twin Cities to the 
Coast. They have no entrance into Chicago. Years ago, 
a bitter contest between E. H. Harriman, heading the 
Union Pacific, and Messrs. James J. Hill for the Great 
Northern and J. P. Morgan for the Northern Pacific, 
led finally to a tie-up of the last two roads. After years 
of bitter rivalry, their common control was caused to 
be acquired by the Northern Securities Company, 


a holding corporation, pure and simple. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States tore up this ar- 
rangement, holding it to be a violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. Thereupon, the bankers shifted the 
horses from the tail board to the pole. Instead of con- 
jugation by being jointly owned by a third party, a 
mutual interest was created through a fifty-fifty ac- 
quisition of another railroad. The law is indeed a 
handy hammer, albeit a hard anvil! The instrument 
was the Burlington road. This move, according to the 
map, let each of the coast carriers into Chicago from 
the Twin Cities. It afforded, furthermore, to the 
Northern Pacific an alternative and a very direct 
through route to Chicago over the Burlington by way 
of Billings, Montana. This cut out the Twin Cities 
altogether. 


The I. C. C. Steps In 


But now the disruption of this arrangement im- 
pends, not by the Supreme Court but by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acting under the con- 
solidation statute of 1920. It rules, to be sure, that the 
two parallel properties from the Twin Cities west, 
despite the fact that they are parallel and competing 
over a stretch of about fifteen hundred miles, may 
coalesce, notwithstanding that fact. It is induced 
thereto by reason of a demonstrated economy in 
operation of the properties jointly of approximately 
$10,000,000 a year. Quite a tidy sum, in fact! But while 
the Commission is thus convinced of the public inter- 
est, through economy of operation, in combining 
these two parallel roads, it has discountenanced their 
continued joint ownership of the Burlington. It 
directs that this joint interest be terminated. There 
the matter stands at this writing. The economies in 
this instance are mainly those of more effective 
straightaway operation. The Great Northern line is 
both shorter and better adapted for certain through 
services than the Northern Pacific. On the other hand, 
the western end of the Northern Pacific, combined 
with the Burlington from Billings east to Chicago, is 
even better for other Coast-Chicago business. 

The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern have 
done a fine bit of teamwork altogether. To be sure, 
they have also pretty effectively dug themselves in, 
financially and intercorporatively. (Continued on Page 108) 
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An appreciation by RAY HARRIS 
With tributes by 
HERBERT HOOVER and LORD CECIL 


IT IS appropriate that the World’s Work 
should recall the birthday and services of 
its founder, Walter Hines Page. He was a 
great ambassador. He was my friend. He 
stood steadfastly with me in the organizing 
and administering of relief work during the 
World War. He was a man of broad vision, 
of a generous and humane spirit, indomi- 
tably cheerful and courageous, and a true 
patriot. His resour-efulness, patient perse- 
verance, and sound counsel were ever at 
the service of good causes, and in his life 
he benefited thousands to whom his name 
was then unknown. His memory is a con- 
tinuing inspiration to all who knew him. 

—HErBeErT Hoover. 


A little more than thirty years ago, Walter Hines Page and Frank N. Doubleday put 
their heads together and developed the idea on which this magazine was founded. Through 
one of those coincidences that is pleasant to record, the thirtieth year of the magazine and 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Mr. Page’s natal day both come in 1930. The present editors, 

‘as well as Mr. Arthur Page, who succeeded his father, have endeavored to carry out both 
the ideals and the vision of the founders, with, we hope, some success —THE EpitTors. 


HEN President Wilson appointed Walter 

\ \ Hines Page to be the American ambassador 

to Great Britain, the New York Times made 

this comment in an editorial: “ Page is a capable man, 

but cannot be expected to represent his country in 

London in the same broad sense as Choate, Hay, 
Bayard, and Lowell have done.” 

And this may be said to have been an accurate gauge 
of public opinion. The career of Walter Hines Page up 
to this time had been characterized by a quiet reticence 
that produced few headlines in the newspapers, and 
this characteristic remained with him throughout the 
exciting and difficult days in London. 

When the resignation of Page was announced on 
August 28, 1918, the same paper stated: “It is to be 
hoped that one as thoroughly American, able, broad- 
minded, discreet, and tactful as Dr. Page will be 
appointed to the vacancy.” And the London Times: 
“America has sent us many great representatives. 
None has had so great a work to do. None could have 
done it with a surer instinct, or with a more unfailing 
perception of its unspeakable promise for mankind.” 


When, a few months after his resignation, Page 
passed into the shadows from whence no traveler ever 
returns, the most profound expressions of love and 
scholarly eulogies were written and uttered about him. 
But most eulogies are the products of an immediate 
emotion, and it remains for Time to write the final 
record. And so now, nearly twelve years after he left 
us, it seems an apposite time to pause and take a less 
passioned estimate of the man. 

Page’s variety of journalistic experience as a young 
man, which took him among all kinds of people in all 
parts of the country, was a comprehensive education 
in human contact. With a boyhood spent in the en- 
vironment and traditions of the “old South,” his 
travels provided him with a new set of human values. 
Later, when he returned to the South he became 
irritated by what he once referred to as “the presump- 
tuous powers of ignorance, heredity, decayed respecta- 
bility, and stagnation that control public action and 
public expression.” In his letters at this time, and 
later in the columns of the Chronicle, a newspaper of 
which he was the youthful editor, he constantly 
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agitated for a “new South” and urged a doctrine that 
was unpopular in that section of the country in those 
days—a doctrine which placed intelligence and in- 
dustry above birth and social position. His paper was 
an editorial achievement, and it succeeded in stirring 
up opinion; but it did not have the popular support 
necessary to make it a commercial possibility. 

Sometime afterward came the editorship of the 
Forum. In this capacity Page tried to publicize the 
best thought in the country. It was names like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, William Graham 
Sumner, Charles W. Eliot and Frederic Harrison that 
he liked to see on his title page. But no matter how 
great the name, if he thought the article inferior it 
went in the basket. He gained wide reputation in his 
profession, and at the age of forty-four he assumed 
one of the highest ranks available in his field—the 
editorship of the Atlantic Monthly. This office carried 
with it traditional heritage from James Russell 
Lowell, William Dean Howells, and others of its former 
famous editors. A number of years later, after he had 
become a partner with F. N. Doubleday in the firm 
of Doubleday, Page & Company, he realized the dream 
of every editor—a magazine which he himself con- 
trolled—in the founding of World’s Work. 

An editor is more often an invisible force than a 
public personality. During his career Page had en- 
gaged in no self-aggrandize- 
ment, no theatricals or sen- 


institutions, on a common language and literature, but 
on the same conception of right and wrong. And, as 
ambassador, he fought to protect that friendship. 

The difficulties of Page’s work in London were in- 
creased tremendously by the situation which prevailed 
in America. There was much anti-British agitation, 
incited largely by German agents, which was con- 
stantly bringing pressure to bear on the Administration, 
with the result that every diplomatic controversy was 
enlarged far beyond its true significance. 


Writing Our Part in the War 


It must be remembered that issues were not so 
clearly defined then as they are now, in retrospect; 
and clumsy handling of the diplomatic situation in 
London (or even an automatic obeying of instructions 
from the State Department) would, on any one of 
numerous serious occasions, have provoked a definite 
break between Great Britain and the United States. 
The Panama Canal controversy on equality of rates, 
the recognition of the Huerta government, the con- 
traband issue, all called forth arrogant and ofttimes 
militant notes from the State Department. Page 
assumed the responsibility of soft-pedaling and even 
pocketing some of these communications. 

And it may be said here, without exaggeration, that 
Page practically wrote 
America’s part in the war 


sationalism to attract public 
attention to himself. And so 
it is not surprising that when 
President Wilson appointed 
him American ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s there 
was only a passive expression 
of public approval. 


No Puppet 


It cannot be helped that 
in the diplomatic service of 
every country men find their 
way to high offices who are 
totally unsuited to perform 
any great service in them. The 
acts of these “stuffed shirts” 
are characterized by deceit 
and subterfuge. In times of 
peace, this type of political 
appointee is usually a harm- 
less puppet. But it is an en- 
during tribute to President 
Wilson that he chose his am- 
bassadors well, at a time when 
he could not foresee to what 
tests they would later be put. 


NO ONE who has read the published letters of 
Mr. Page will need to be told that he had a very 
attractive personality. In the best sense he was 
an optimist. He naturally thought well of his fel- 
low men, Perhaps he was one of those fortunate 
beings to whom others always show their best 
side. It was this characteristic that made him such 
an admirable ambassador. For the first business 
of an ambassador is to understand and appreciate 
the people to whom he is accredited. Without that 
he cannot explain them to his own government, 
nor his government to them. 

There were many opportunities for misunder- 
standing between the British and Americans dur- 
ing the war. We must often have seemed to you 
overbearing and arrogant when in fact we were 
only fighting for our lives. The same cause made 
you seem to us cold and calculating. Mr. Page had 
to prevent this misunderstanding from develop- 
ing into hostility, and he succeeded. 

He worked untiringly and devotedly. Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration to say that he gave his life for 
the cause; and he has the reward which he would 
doubtless prefer. He has left a remembrance of 
one who could be a patriot and yet sympathetic 
with another nation, who could be chivalrous 
without being quixotic, who could be a zealous 
ambassador without ceasing to be a Christian 
gentleman.—CECIL. 


and thereby influenced the en- 
tire history of the world. He 
preserved Anglo-American 
friendship under over- 
whelming difficulties. If Amer- 
ica had been isolated from 
Great Britain, she would 
never have joined her and her 
allies in 1917. The German 
offenses would have put Amer- 
ica in a position of armed 
neutrality against both com- 
batants. 

The important part which 
Page played in this situation 
cannot be overestimated; yet 
he made of it no occasion for 
ballyhoo of his personal fame. 
And so it remained for Page’s 
friends to present the facts, 
the proofs, the official com- 
munications, Page’s letters to 
the world for lasting record. 
Page had fought for his ideal. 
That satisfied him. 

He never spared himself. To 
those who knew him in the 
latter days in London the only 





Page was wholly and unaffectedly American. There 
was no quality of flag waving. His patriotism was an 
unfailing belief in the common sense of the American 
people. He was perfectly adapted to the post in 
London because, while he recognized that the differ- 
ences between the English and American peoples 
were many and marked, he believed firmly that the 
friendship was instinctive and necessary. He believed 
that it depended not merely on common blood and 


evidences of his rapidly failing health were his wretched 
color and the solicitude of his devoted wife. 

Page takes his place as one of America’s greatest 
humanitarians, whose heart knew no prejudice for 
race, creed, or social station; a man who loved and 
was loved, who had confidence in the human race, and 
who left it the heritage of a life well lived with sim- 
plicity, high achievement, and genuine service to his 
fellow men. 








HEN the present J. Pier- 
pont Morgan was a stu- 
dent at Harvard he 


invited a classmate to spend the 
week-end at the rambling, roomy 
Morgan country home, Cragston, 
on the Hudson. “ Just hop aboard 
the Corsair, tell my father who 
you are, and come along,” Morgan told his chum. 

The latter followed directions. He boarded the great, 
black-hulled yacht in New York, approached a stout, 
ruddy gentleman who sat reading in a cushioned 
wicker chair, and introduced himself. Then he too 
read his newspaper in silence until Highland Falls 
was reached. 

Jack Morgan was waiting at the Morgan private 
pier. His father drew him aside. ‘‘Son,” he exclaimed, 
“T am glad you asked that young fellow up. He is 
one of the nicest chaps I have ever met!” 

The elder Morgan cottoned to people who under- 
stood his moods. On most occasions he considered si- 
lence God’s gift to mankind. The same attribute 
is noticeable in the namesake to whom he has be- 
queathed the financial leadership of America. In 
business and in the ordinary intercourse of life the 
present head of the House of Morgan is as strictly a 
“‘yes” and “no” man as was his colossal sire. 

“Jack” Morgan (Wall Street still calls him that, 
though he is sixty-three) worships his father’s memory 
with an intensity almost oriental. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to assert that the first Pierpont Morgan, 
from the grave, still controls the strong- 
est financial dynasty that the world knows 
to-day. Not in wealth but in power the 
House of Morgan is without a rival; com- 
pared with it the Rockefellers, Fords, 
Rothschilds, and Krupps are pygmies. 
This vast structure, which rules financial 
America and through this power domi- 
nates the money markets of the world, - 
is essentially the creation of one man. 


Improving Morgan Methods 


Morgan senior was the Alexander of 
American finance. There will never be 
another quite like him. He appeared in 
the one hour which had room for him 
and his methods. Since his death seven- 
teen years ago we have been trying, in a 
real sense, to live down these methods. A 
better banking system has made another 
Pierpont Morgan no longer indispensa- 
ble in time of panic. Better corporation 
laws, backed by more enlightened public 
sentiment, have made another Morgan 
impossible in the field of industry. 

However, though manners, methods, 
and perhaps even morals have changed, 
the Jovian spirit of Jupiter Morgan still 
stalks his ancient throne room at 23 Wall 
Street. 

The son would wish it so, despite his 
emergence, partially at least, from the 
shadow of his father. This, incidentally, is 
the present Morgan’s striking triumph. 


Those Morgans 


By JOHN K. WINKLER 


To follow a genius is always a difficult task. The 
task becomes almost insuperable when that genius 
happens to have been a colorful, imperious mon- 
arch who was a law unto himself and a symbol 
of an era. Yet to-day “J. P. Morgan” means the 
present Morgan; and oldsters at the Corner (as 
the solid, substantial structure at Wall and Broad 
is termed in the Street) even venture to ad- 
dress the head of the firm as “Senior” and “Chief” 
—office admirations long held sacred to the memory 
of the founder. 

To J. P. Morgan his father will always remain the 
embodiment of every virtue. He remembers him 
best during the panic of 1907, when he was, in all 
save title, dictator of the United States. He was at 
his father’s side in those days and nights of tension. 
He will never forget that burly figure, steady and 
slow pacing; the massive, bulging forehead over- 
hanging deep-set eyes; the grim mouth and square, 
fighting chin; the gruff voice and indescribable man- 
ner—one moment all reason and kindness, the next 
harsh and domineering, as he swept everything into 
obedience before his will. 
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Two friends of the senior Morgan—one now ninety, 
the other eighty—have had tremendous influence in 
shaping the son’s life. George F. Baker might be 
called the son’s financial godfather; the Rev. Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford his spiritual godfather. Baker, in the 
nomenclature of the Street, was the first Morgan’s 
“secretary of the treasury.” He aided in Jupiter’s 
titanic consolidations of railroads and shipping and 
steel. His First National Bank was a training school 
from which Morgan plucked more than one brilliant 
partner. 

To-day, at ninety, Baker still gazes stolidly, as he 
has for two generations, into the graveyard where 
Alexander Hamilton, author of the national system 
of finance, sleeps under a white stone, forgotten by 
passing crowds. To Baker’s old-fashioned office at the 
head of Wall Street, with its prints and easy stuffed 
chairs, J. P. Morgan comes often for counsel. Each 
winter he makes a pilgrimage to the Jekyll Island 
Club, off New Brunswick, Georgia, for a visit with 
Baker. He and the dean of Wall Street sit before the 


Right—Morgan senior. Below, left and right— 
Morgan Block between Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
seventh Streets on Madison Avenue, New York 
City. On the opposite page are the town house and 
a corner of the reference library, while the picture 
on this page shows the library and the building 
which houses the country’s finest private collec- 
tion of paintings, books, and priceless manuscripts. 














Thurman Rotan 

crackling logs, and Morgan listens eagerly 
to tales of the old brave days. From the 
depths of an extraordinary memory, Baker 
dredges anecdotes and reminiscences of the 
elder Morgan and other figures—now 
almost legendary—of the bold, buccaneer- 
ing days of high finance. 

Morgan has often told friends that he 
could not have surmounted, without Bak- 
er’s aid, the terrific responsibilities thrust 
upon him by the death of his father and 
j the unexpected outbreak of the World 
FT PKS SS ay War seventeen months later. 
ih f, SSS , Morgan motors alone to Jekyll Island. 
MY ali He invariably pauses to spend some time 
at Camden, in the sand hills of South 
Carolina, where Dr. Rainsford has a win- 
ter cottage. Rainsford is another link with 
his father. For twenty-four years William 
Stephen Rainsford, a picturesque Cam- 
bridge University Irishman, was rector of 
the Morgan church—St. George’s, on Stuy- 
vesant Square in lower New York. 

Though total opposites in social out- 
look—Rainsford believed in “salvation by 
human touch’’—these powerful individu- 
alists were irresistibly drawn to each 
other. During the period of his pastorate, 
Rainsford breakfasted each Monday with 
his senior warden, Morgan, and perhaps 
drew closer to him than any other. The 
autocrat of the breakfast table confided 
in Rainsford as he did in few. 
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When Rainsford took over St. George’s in 1882, 
the church was dying of dry rot. Rainsford made St. 
George’s a free church and welcomed the teeming 
masses of the East Side. Preaching a religion of broad 
humanitarianism, almost of socialization, Rainsford 
restored St. George’s ancient glory. Morgan grumbled 
at the revolutionary creed of the new voice in the pul- 
pit but recognized in Rainsford a man who got results, 
and so he backed the vigorous young rector to the 
limit. 

Rainsford was a bearded giant in his early thirties, 
six feet three, straight as a pine. Each summer he 
renewed his amazing vitality at his hunting lodge, 
“Sunlight,” in the heart of the Rockies. Here he 
tracked the grizzly, the wapiti, and the wild sheep 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Thurman Rotan 


When Rainsford came to St. George’s, Jack 
Morgan was a tall, lanky boy of sixteen. At this 
susceptible age the youth was taken by the sport- 
loving preacher into the wild mountain country. 
(“Sunlight” was ten days’ travel by cayuse from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad.) Rainsford taught 
him the mystery and beauty of the wilderness. For 
the first time the boy’s nostrils caught the joyous 
scent of bacon frying in the open. For the first 
time he experienced the bracing delights of a morn- 
ing plunge into cold, racing mountain streams. 


93 Wall Street 























THOSE 


The Morgan of to-day. As a vestryman of St. 
George’s on Stuyvesant Square in lower New 
York, he is deeply concerned with its affairs and 
the policies of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


It was a strange new world to the lad from the East. 
Snow covered the ground from September to July. 
Even in midsummer, blizzards would blow up with- 
out warning. One of these attacked Rainsford and 
young Morgan in August, 1884. They were accom- 
panied by David Kennedy, a grizzled old frontiers- 
man and crack smooth-bore shot. Kennedy was an 
unusual character, a “heathen” who had been en- 
ticed to church, tradition had it, only once—the day 
he was married. Heathen or no, David proved a handy 
man when the blizzard caught the party a hundred 
miles from camp and close to the timber line. In five 
minutes, at that altitude of 10,000 feet, the blast 
of sleet blotted out objects twenty yards away. 

Kennedy quickly set up a lean-to under the shelter 
of a fallen nut pine, packs were hastily slung to the 
ground, and the party settled down to wait out the 
storm. There was no time to tether the ponies. For 
three days the hunters were marooned. There was 
no sound except the slap-slap of the snow and the 
soughing of the wind—not a whinny from the horses. 
When the sun finally shone again the ponies, half 
starved, were found near by. 

Experiences such as these brought Rainsford very 
close to the reserved yet poised Morgan. When the 
youth entered Harvard, Rainsford often visited him. 
The rector became a confidant of Jack Morgan and 
of the very limited number of his mates whom Mor- 
gan permitted to penetrate his rind of aloofness. 

Rainsford soon found, and was to continue to find, 
the Morgans (father and son) steeped, unshakably, 
in religious formalism. To them religion was a private 
possession not to be shared with their fellow men. 
Deep within them burned the zealous doctrines of the 
old Puritan divines. From earliest childhood Jack 
Morgan and his father before him were taught that 
man comes into the world a sinner; and that only a 
favored few can escape the hell fire to which our 
sphere is doomed. 


A Bas Democracy! 


The elder Morgan believed the only hope of salva- 
tion lay in the doctrine of the atonement. All his life 
he wavered not an inch from the beliefs of his boy- 
hood. The first article of his will contained this re- 
markable declaration: 


I commit my soul into the hands of my Saviour, in full 
confidence that having redeemed it and washed it in His most 
precious blood, He will present it faultless before the throne 
of my Heavenly Father; and I entreat my children to main- 
tain and defend, at all hazard, and at any cost of personal 
sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of the complete atonement for 
sin through the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and 
through that alone. 


Verse for verse, the younger Morgan’s religion is 
that of his father. 
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Keystone View 


The dead Morgan and his living son dominate the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
The J. P. Morgan of to-day followed his father into 
the vestry of St. George’s. He is the most liberal con- 
tributor to Episcopal Church funds and has gradually 
acquired an influence in church affairs comparable to 
that of his father. He is thoroughly conversant with 
the history of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Like his father he revels in gatherings of ec- 
clesiastics where prolonged discussions of dogma and 
church law consume the sessions. 

The Morgans pride themselves upon being gentle- 
men, aristocrats, bourbons. Although they believe in 
America and are ardent patriots after their fashion, 
they despise democracy, regarding it as a device where 
the most rule the best. They are totally unable to deal 
with those whom they consider their inferiors. For 
three generations now they have turned to England, 
with her rigidly drawn class lines, for their code, their 
standards of conduct. 

The elder Morgan’s boyhood was passed in New 
England, a region of ingrown sectionalism. The 
younger Morgan’s formative years of manhood were 
spent in London. Both men from the cradle imbibed 
a certain pride of blood and breeding. 

The elder Morgan was a man of volatile, at times 
almost uncontrollable, temper. His dislikes, his preju- 
dices were always personal. The son is more moderate 
in manner. Nevertheless, there is about him the same 
aura of implacable power. 

When he was serving on the Reparations Commis- 
sion, in the spring of 1929, he had a sharp difference 
of opinion with one of the French experts. The lat- 
ter’s emotions got the better of him, and he rushed 
from the meeting, claiming that the American finan- 
cier had insulted him. Morgan waited a while, then 
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asked a friend to accompany him “‘for a little walk.” 
He led the way down the boulevards to the French- 
man’s hotel, smoking in silence his heavy-bowled 
black pipe. 

Arriving at the hotel, Morgan sent up his card. 
The Frenchman kept him waiting a full half hour. 
‘‘When we were finally received,” narrated the friend, 
“J. P. said nothing but just looked at the man— 
such a look of concentrated contempt as I had never 
seen on human countenance. The effect was astonish- 
ing. The man melted in a moment. Rushing forward, 
he seized Morgan’s hand, shook it fervently, and tear- 
fully declared that they must be eternal friends. With 
a silent bow, J. P. walked out of the room, still smok- 
ing his pipe in apparent placidity. He told me later 
he had intended to apologize for ruffling the chap’s 
feelings. It was the most startling ‘apology’ I ever 
witnessed!” 


Gossip and Some Ladies 


Beneath Morgan’s exterior reserve one senses a 
profound emotionalism that, once stirred, is like the 
breaking up of an arctic ice floe. Within the crust 
shown the world Morgan, like his father, is a creature 
of strong feeling and intense emotion. Morgan senior 
was part poet, part pirate. Morgan junior is at least 
part poet. 

Morgan senior made no gestures toward the public. 
Each morning he held a levee, a rapid-fire affair, in 
his great red room at the western end of his lovely 
Italian Renaissance library in East Thirty-sixth 
Street. Those who awaited him might include business 
associates, friends, art dealers, pensioners, what not. 

Though his home was next door, he would often 
drive up to the library entrance in an open barouche 
and come striding into the conference chamber. It 
mattered not the slightest to him that this fed gossip 
coupling his name with beautiful women. Morgan was 
Morgan and his life was his own. ; 

Though by nature a “man’s man,” the first Mor- 
gan reveled at times in the company of women. He 
was most drawn to women who possessed both beauty 
and brains. One of these friends was Lillian Russell. 
Another was Maxine Elliott. 


The Morgans as Connoisseurs 


The rare brunette beauty of young Miss Elliott had 
taken New York by storm. Though born in Maine, 
her languorous charms were tropical. Folks followed 
her on the street and in stores. Her skin was as clearly 
pale as porcelain. In every feature and glance, in 
every movement of a tall, perfect, lissome figure, 
Maxine Elliott. was pure Grecian. She reminded one 
of Gautier’s description of the fair Pompeiian: “In 
her pallid face beamed soft melancholy eyes heavy 
with an indefinable expression of voluptuous sadness 
and passionate ennui; her mouth, with its disdainful 
curves, protested, by the living warmth of its burning 
crimson, against the tranquil pallor of her cheeks, 
and the curves of her neck presented those pure and 
beautiful outlines now to be found only in statues.” 

Morgan was interested in statues. But he was more 
interested in Maxine Elliott. In the late ’90’s she re- 
peated in London her New York triumphs, both ar- 


tistic and social. Her train of admirers was numerous. 
She was often seen with Morgan and more than once 
met the financier’s friend, the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward Edward VII. Later she became the wife of the 
inimitable (and oft-married) American comedian, Nat 
Goodwin. Morgan despised the very shadow of a 
newspaper man. Yet on one occasion, returning to 
America by chance on the same ship with Maxine 
Elliott, he suffered her to lead him before an assem- 
bled press delegation and actually uttered a few pleas- 
ant words! 

The present Morgan has one or two intimate 
women friends. But his diversions are as zealously 
guarded as his other pursuits, and not even the imp- 
ish and impious tabloid press has succeeded in in- 
vading his privacy. 

The Morgan of to-day has not that flashing men- 
tality that made his father the wonder of all who 
came into contact with him. The father could get 
at the pulse of a problem in split seconds. If slower, 
the son is more sure—and less prone to error. 

Morgan senior was not a deeply read man and far 
from a connoisseur in a real sense. Although he 
dominated the art markets of the world for thirty 
years and bought upon a scale no government could 
match, the financier seldom experienced the thrill of 
personal discoveries. He believed strictly in privacy 
of possession. Often emotion or whim dictated his 
purchases. George S. Hellman, who aided in as- 
sembling the priceless Morgan manuscripts, sold him 
the unique and costly Wakeman collection by show- 
ing him one small poem, “The Children’s Hour,” in 
Longfellow’s hand. Hellman adroitly remarked that 
the lovely lyric reminded him of Morgan and the 
latter’s grandchildren. Morgan donned his spectacles 
and read the opening lines: 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Then he smote the table and exclaimed, “‘I’ll take 
the entire collection!” 

The present Morgan cannot be swayed so simply. 
He is a true bibliophile and has weighed with expert 
judgment the five thousand items he has added to the 
nineteen thousand original manuscripts in the great- 
est private library in the world. This Morgan’s pas- 
sions are the Bible and Shakespeare. He often sur- 
prises colleagues by copious quotations from these 
source founts of literature. 

When in Rome he invariably visits the Pope. They 
discuss Coptic manuscripts, upon which subject Pius 
XI is perhaps the world’s leading authority. Morgan 
is not at all awed by the ritualism and splendor of 
the Vatican. On the other hand, his father, when first 
received in private audience by the present Pontiff’s 
predecessor, was so “fussed” that a friendly inter- 
preter had to prod him into speech. Incidentally, the 
nervousness of the king of finance was matched by that 
of the sweet, unworldly old gentleman who was Pius X. 

The lives of the Morgans—father and son—run 
together like a smooth ribbon. Environment, not in- 
clination or differences in spiritual or social outlook, 
is responsible for the few contrasting qualities to be 
found in these extraordinary men. 




















William Rittase 


Copper, the metal of the twentieth century. Through it flows the electrical 
power and impulse of the world. Without it our civilization would be at a 
virtual standstill. A single movement of the hand, the control switch is 
thrown, and a great factory once more finds blood beating in its steel body. 


Copper: All-American Metal 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


OPPER is one of those basic commodities 
which, it can be demonstrated, the world 
simply cannot do without. In spite of this 

fact, the world, every so often, seems able to do with- 
out it to an extent that causes the producers of copper 
to sprout gray hairs. The virtues in copper esteemed 
by the ancients scarcely count to-day, for other metals 
have been made with similar virtues and others to 
boot. The only field in which copper is to-day supreme 
is one that the ancients never heard of—electricity. 





The electrical industry saved the copper industry 
from becoming just an old and interesting little busi- 
ness. This supremacy is to-day being challenged—al- 
though not as yet successfully—by some of the new 
metals which are almost daily coming out of the labo- 
ratories. The Germans, as usual, are said to be evolv- 
ing a good conducting metal at a low price. 

Copper is an American metal. It is almost an Ameri- 
can monopoly, for seventy-two per cent of the world’s 
production comes out of North and South America, 
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Electrolytic copper being poured into cakes. These cakes vary from one hun-. 
dred to five hundred pounds in weight and are priced daily in the commodity 
markets. In the bull-market days of last year such copper was quoted up to 
twenty-four cents a pound, but this year as low as ten and three-quarters. 


and all the mines, with the exception of a few in 
Canada, are either owned or controlled by American 
companies, while these same companies also have sub- 
stantial interests in most of the mines in other parts 
of the world. On the face of things, copper is more com- 
pactly organized than any other raw material, not ex- 
cepting iron. Three great American companies not 
only control most of the production of the metal, but 
also own more than half of the copper and brass manu- 
facturing facilities of the country and are in the nature 
of vertical trusts. In addition to this, all the Amer- 
ican and most of the more important foreign pro- 
ducers are joined in an export cartel to regulate prices. 


The industry has one big customer which is also great 
and well organized—that is, the electrical industry, 
which absorbs about sixty per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction. If no new deposits of copper are discovered 
and the uses of electricity continue to grow at any- 
thing like the present rate, then it will not be many 
years before that industry absorbs the entire copper 
production—unless, of course, a better and cheaper 
conductor than copper can be discovered. 

The copper set-up is almost ideal and on paper it 
ought to give intense joy to those who believe that the 
principal need of business is rationalization—which is 
another name for so adjusting demand and supply that 
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V wvenalty the entire world’s supply of copper 
is owned or controlled by Americans; yet with the 
price safely in hand, the industry is not stabilized. 
New inventions, new alloys, new uses for copper, 
possible mergers—what will all these developments 
mean for the future of this unsettled industry? 


they will always be in delightful harmony. In spite of 
all this, the fortunes of copper have been most un- 
happy. Famine and feast have followed hard on the 
heels of each other. All the plans and all the policies 
have worked perfectly and are still working perfectly, 
and there is nothing at all wrong with them. The single 
difficulty seems to grow out of the surprising oversight 
of the Almighty in not having supplied the seventh 
son of a seventh son to run the plans and policies that 
have been so perfectly assembled. For supply, demand, 
and price, instead of playing around together like nice 
children, have been raising the roof in a vindictive 
free-for-all. In other words, the copper industry, in 
spite of all its precautions to the contrary, is not only 
not making any money but is just about as upset as 
though it never had been regulated and rationalized. 

It may be useful to look over the facts of this an- 
cient but mechanically modernized industry. Copper 
is ancient. That one fact is certain. Apparently it was 
the first metal used by man—largely because it oc- 
curred frequently enough in its pure state to give a 
supply that needed no smelting or other treatment 
beyond the capabilities of the time. We know that 
at least six thousand years ago axes, knives, spear- 
heads, and utensils were being shaped out of pure 
copper. We also know that rather soon it was dis- 
covered that copper could be mixed with other metals, 
such as zinc and tin, to make brass and bronze, which 
were harder and more satisfactory for implements 
than pure copper. In America the Indians were 
mining copper around Lake Superior long be- 
fore the coming of the white man. At first 
they used only the bowlders of pure 
copper that they found in the 
forests but later they actually 
mined in primitive fashion. 

There is a record of the min- 
ing of copper in Massachusetts 
in 1632—only twelve years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims—but, 
although it was known that cop- 
per was to be had in this country, 


The as yet little known Stahl Kirche 
in Cologne, Germany, shows a new 
use for copper which may change the 
appearance of our American cities. 
Every wall which is not glass is cov- 
ered with sheet copper, as is also the 
roof. Whole buildings may one day be 
so fabricated by order and delivered 
ready to set up. The exterior of this 
building presents a colorful harmony 
of materials which have been melted 
in fire—glass, steel, and copper. 


brass working developed ahead of copper 
mining. John Winthrop, Jr., cast brass in 
his iron foundry at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
as early as 1644. Brass cannon were cast in 
Philadelphia before the Revolution, and as 
early as 1725 Casper Wistar was both cast- 
ing and hammering brass in Philadelphia. 
The real brass industry began in Connec- 
ticut and has not only remained in Con- 
necticut but has kept close to the Naugatuck Valley 
where it was born. 

It was in 1790 that Henry, Silas, and Samuel Grilley 
started a brass button business in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, and they for the first time made brass by 
directly fusing copper and zinc according to a proc- 
ess that had shortly before been invented in England. 
And also for the first time they rolled brass. For some 
years the Grilleys and other manufacturers turned 
out small quantities of buttons which were mostly sold 
by peddlers, for in the open market they did not seem 
able to compete with the English brass makers. 

In 1820 one James Croft, an English brass maker, 
came to Waterbury, entered the service of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, and introduced English 
machinery and processes. Within ten years Waterbury 
was beginning to hold its own against imported rolled 
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brass and soon it was making brazed tubing. A couple 
of years later the process of making seamless tubing 
was brought over from England by a group of Boston 
capitalists. Then in 1851 an American named Hayden 
invented the brass spinning process, and from that 
time on American brass makers took the lead. 


A Foolhardy Enterprise 


In this they were helped by a supply of fine, native 
copper which came to them from the opening of the 
Lake Superior copper mines in 1844, which at that 
time gave cheaper copper than any place else on earth; 
the opening of the great deposits in Montana by 
Marcus Daly in 1882; and eight years later the advent 
of the Arizona mines. Each of these discoveries gave 
copper booms, and for many years copper stocks— 
legitimate and otherwise—were highly favored by 
such widows and orphans as desired to become rich 
overnight. It is said that more money has been put 
into the shares of gold-mining companies than was 
ever taken out of the gold mines, and this also may be 
true of copper. For the success of some companies 
such as Calumet & Hecla, promoted and managed by 
Boston capital, led to the floating of the stock of 
thousands of copper mines, few of which had metal 
enough to return a copper cent for each dollar put 
into their stock. Then later came the downright fool- 
hardy enterprise known as the Utah Copper Company, 
which had for its objective the chewing away of a 
whole mountain near Salt Lake City and the re- 
covering of copper from a lower-grade ore than had 
ever before been attempted. This daring experiment 
has proved so highly successful that to-day Utah and 
Arizona run neck and neck as the great copper states 
of the nation. 

It used to be that nearly everything connected with 
the mining of copper centered in Boston, and almost 
as much of the wealth which is hidden behind the old 
brick walls on Beacon Hill has come from copper as 
from textiles, but to-day the control of copper has 
passed to New York. The brass industry remains in 
Connecticut, but much of its control has also passed 
to New York. The industry remains where it began 
because the generations of brass workers who have 
been reared in the Naugatuck Valley simply refuse 
to move elsewhere and, since brass making and brass 
working have never wholly left the handicraft era and 
require peculiarly skilled workmen, there is no likeli- 
hood that the industry can get under way in any other 
state until a sufficient number of Connecticut brass 
workers decide on a change in climate. 


Anaconda’s Copper Barons 


Once upon a time the producers of raw copper had 
no interest at all in the manufacturing of it, but since 
the bulk of the domestic demand came from a com- 
paratively few concerns who in turn sold their finished 
articles to a comparatively few concerns—for, to 
repeat, the electrical industry is the big customer—it 
seemed profitable to the big producers not only to 
reach out for more and more mining units but also to 
buy into the manufacturing units. It had been ob- 
served that sometimes when there were no mining 
profits, there were manufacturing profits and that also 


sometimes it was the other way around. Also it seemed 
economical to the big producers to have assured 
markets for a certain part of their production. Thus it 
has come about that three great sets of interests con- 
trol both the producing and the manufacturing of cop- 
per and its alloys. 

The largest of these units is Anaconda—it is both 
the greatest producer and also the greatest fabricator 
of copper in the world. It is directed by John D. Ryan 
and Cornelius F. Kelley. These two men are the cop- 
per barons of the universe. Their interests are world- 
wide, and any day they can break and sometimes they 
can make the price of copper. The Anaconda group is to 
copper what the United States Steel Corporation is to 
iron and steel. The control includes the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company with mines in Montana; the 
Andes and the Chile companies with mines in Chile; 
the Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company with 
mines in Arizona; and the Greene Cananea Copper 
Company with mines in Mexico. All the mines have 
immense reserves of ore. Then there is a long list of 
smelting, refining, and manufacturing companies, 
while the ownership of the American Brass Company 
and the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company represents 
a very important part of the whole brass.and copper 
manufacturing industry. In addition to being copper 
producers, the Anaconda interests are also the largest 
producers of zinc and are heavy producers of lead and 
other nonferrous metals. 


Phelps-Dodée and Kennecott 


The second largest group in the copper field is 
the Kennecott, controlled by the Guggenheims, 
who have an interesting history. The story goes 
that the original Guggenheim, a lace manufacturer, 
got into mining not at all by choice but by reason 
of a bad debt. The principal mines of the Kennecott 
Company—which gives its name to the group— 
are in Alaska, but also it owns the Utah Copper 
Company, which handles the lowest of low-grade 
ores, having a copper content of only 1.07 per cent, but 
handles it in such tremendous tonnages and in such a 
fashion that it is one of the lowest-cost mines any- 
where. Another most remarkable mine is the Braden, 
where the ore body is located around the crater of an 
extinct volcano in Chile. This is one of the low-cost 
mines of the world. Finally, the group owns the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Company, which has 
mines in Nevada, Mexico, and Arizona. The Guggen- 
heims have their own sales agencies, smelters, and re- 
fineries and, like Anaconda, have gone into the manu- 
facturing business with the purchase of the Chase 
Companies, Incorporated, at Waterbury, Connecticut. 

The third great interest is represented by the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, the stock of which is 
closely held by the Phelps, Dodge, James, and Douglas 
families. Walter Douglas was president of this com- 
pany for many years. Recently he resigned to be re- 
placed by Louis S. Cates, a younger man who was 
vice president and general manager of the Utah Cop- 
per Company. The Phelps-Dodge interests are very 
closely ‘allied with the Calumet and Arizona Mining 
Company and the Nichols Copper Company, the lat- 
ter being a refining company; and probably all the 
interests will formally merge. The mines of the group 
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The casting building of the Baltimore Copper Mills, a division of Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., at Baltimore. A pile of wire bars in the foreground. 
Copper in such form is generally used in the manufacture of wire or rods. 


are mostly in Arizona. The American Smelting and 
Refining Company, with twenty-two smelting and re- 
fining plants and eighteen mines, is a very large 
corporation; but it is more a smelting and refining 
company than a copper company. In addition to 
copper it mines gold, silver, lead, and zinc. A consider- 
able part of its business is in what is called custom 
smelting and refining—that is, it takes ores from other 
producers, and a fair portion of the Kennecott pro- 
duction goes through its plants. It also has heavy 
interests in the General Cable Company and the 
Republic Brass Company, second and third largest 
manufacturers, respectively, in the country. 


These are the great copper-producing companies of 
the world. A great many countries produce copper, 
sometimes as a principal product or again as a by- 
product of some other metal; but out of a world 
production in 1929 of slightly over two million tons, 
the United States produced more than a million tons. 
Next came Chile with 348,000 tons, but this is largely 
American owned. The third largest producer is 
Africa with the Katanga mines, which are in part 
owned by the Belgian government but in which 
Americans have an interest, and the Rhodesian mines, 
which are mainly British owned. The production of 
Africa is 161,000 tons and is followed by Canada’s 
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121,000 tons. The only other production of moment 
is that of Mexico amounting to 86,000 tons, largely 
American owned, and of Japan with 82,000 tons 
principally, if not wholly, owned in Japan. The old 
mines of Spain and Portugal which were once worked 
by the Phenicians are still putting out 56,000 tons a 
year. 

The largest mines are, however, all American. Of 
these the Utah Copper and the Chile Company pro- 
duced last year nearly 150,000 tons each, while Ana- 
conda’s own mines were only slightly behind, with 
Nevada Consolidated not far back. These four are the 
only mines with productions over 130,000 tons. The 
other great mines of the world, with productions of 
around fifty thousand tons or more, are Calumet and 
Arizona, Calumet and Hecla, Inspiration, the Phelps- 
Dodge mines in the United States, the United Verde, 
the Andes, the Braden, and the Cerro de Pasco in 
Peru—which last is incidentally the highest mine in 
the world and one of the greatest, for it is also a 
great silver, gold, lead, and zinc mine. 


Buying Into Manufacturies 


These mines are by no means alike; the methods of 
mining and of ore treatment vary greatly. Copper ore 
which not so many years ago was regarded as worth- 
less because of its low copper content can now be 
mined at such a low cost as often to give better prof- 
its than mines with richer ore—Utah Copper being 
the leading example of this. The older methods ob- 
taining in the districts of rich ore such as the Lake 
Superior regions are quite simple. The ore is crushed 
and put through a concentrating mill, and then the 
concentrates go directly to the smelter. 

The lower-grade ores are usually treated by the 
leaching method. The ore is crushed and then put in 
large tanks with a leaching solution that carries off 
the copper in solution, leaving a tonnage of waste. 
The solution goes to other tanks and, an electric cur- 
rent being passed through it, the copper is deposited 
on cathodes which are then taken out and melted in 
furnaces and the copper cast into commercial forms. 

The third method in general use is for copper ores 
that contain sulphur, and since most copper ores do 
contain sulphur, this is the most generally used 
method. The ore is crushed, concentrated, and finally 
smelted. The result is slag—which is waste—and a 
mass of matte. The matte holds the copper and is put 
into a converter which gives another portion of slag 
and a nearly pure copper which is known in the trade 
as “blister copper.” This copper contains precious 
metals and impurities and in order to separate the 
other metals and also to produce pure copper, the 
blister copper goes to the refineries and is treated by 
an electrical process. This is one of the several com- 
plications of the copper industry. It takes a very large 
production to support a refinery and so the smaller 
mines do not have plants of their own but send on 
their blister copper to an independent refinery or to 
a refinery owned by a large producer that has excess 
capacity. Practically all of the South American, 
Mexican, and Cuban coppers come to the United 
States for refining and a sizable portion comes from 
Africa and Japan. Thus has arisen a situation not 
unlike that in the textile business in which hardly 


anyone sees his product through from beginning to 
end. And it was to correct that condition, among 
others, that the big companies organized to carry their 
product all the way through by buying into success- 
ful, existing, manufacturing plants. 


Who Has the Whip Hand? 


And then gradually it began to dawn on the copper 
producers that, although they had a vast machinery 
for mining and manufacturing copper, they were just 
order takers and their business was not really in their 
hands but in the hands of the electrical industry. Any 
large electrical power project calls for an immense 
amount of copper and a difference of a few cents a 
pound runs into money. It is cheaper to run copper 
mines over a period at a loss than to shut them down. 
The electrical people know this as well as the copper 
people and so some very hard bargains have been 
driven. If sixty per cent of one’s production is taken 
by people who have very sharp pencils and a wide 
enough knowledge of copper conditions to hunt out 
the producers most in need of money, then everything 
is not lovely. 

The copper companies had never looked for markets 
and the brass manufacturers had put most of their 
selling ability into the pushing of small articles in 
which the profit was high but which did not take much 
copper tonnage. That led the producers to join in an 
organization which they called the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, which had as its object the find- 
ing and promoting of new methods for the use of cop- 
per so that the industry might not be at the beck and 
call of the electrical companies. The drive was made 
on the larger use of copper and brass in residential 
and industrial building and particularly in the way of 
substituting copper or brass pipes for iron or lead. 
This has been very successful, and in 1929 five times 
as much brass and copper pipe and tubing was used 
as in 1922. There has also been an increase in copper 
roofing and the whole appeal has been directed 
toward the ultimate economy of installing a non- 
corroding metal. 


Toying With a Boomerang 


At the same time the producers took up price in a 
serious way and set out to control or stabilize prices. 
And that is how they have come to grief. The Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, and Phelps-Dodge companies con- 
trol the best low-cost mines, so that in any price ar- 
rangement there was no apparent danger of any low- 
cost independent spoiling the picture. 

The producers formed in 1926 under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act (which expressly exempts export corpo- 
rations from the Sherman antitrust law) the Copper 
Exporters, Incorporated, with between ninety and 
ninety-five per cent of the world’s production, both 
domestic and foreign. 

The export of copper is a very important section 
of the business, particularly as such a large portion 
of the foreign-mined copper comes to the United 
States for refining. The London copper market had 
always controlled the prices abroad, and it did this 
largely through the holding of a considerable stock 
of copper which it could use to raise or lower prices at 
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will. The export association started in to deplete this 
stock and by 1927 had cut it down to 24,000,000 
pounds from 126,000,000 pounds in the previous year. 
The association fixed export prices and the members 
exchanged reports on sales. By direct selling it cut out 
much of the business of the London copper brokers 
and they very naturally got out their hatchets. 

In the domestic field the copper producers could 
not form a price association and stay out of jail, so 
they formed the Copper Institute in 1927 to “aid the 
copper industry through wider knowledge and clearer 
understanding of the economic factors affecting the 
production, manufacture, distribution, and consump- 
tion of copper and copper products.” In December, 
1927, the exports of copper exceeded the domestic 
buying. The price was then thirteen cents a pound 
and it advanced to fourteen cents, and then gradually 
began to climb. As the price passed fourteen cents, 
the exports of copper began to fall off and on March 
25, 1929, the price reached twenty-four cents a pound 
and practically all trading in copper ceased. Then the 
price began to come down, reaching eighteen cents, 
and at that point it was pegged for a year. 

During this time many things happened. Invisible 
stocks of copper began to come on the market and also 
vast quantities of scrap appeared. Germany formerly 
imported sixty per cent of her requirements but now 
is supplying seventy-five per cent from home sources 
and by substituting other metals. And Germany has 
been the largest consumer outside the United States. 


Copper is used in new-type, burglar-proof 
vault doors. It is a rapid conductor of 
heat. By inserting a plate of the metal 
twelve inches thick in a twenty-four inch 
door it becomes necessary for a burglar 
to put in six hours of uninterrupted 
effort with an oxyacetylene torch and 
nine hundred pounds of equipment, in- 
cluding five large tanks of oxygen and 
one of acetylene, to penetrate the barrier. 
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The surplus stocks of copper at the refineries in the 
United States which stood at 131,000,000 pounds in 
March, 1929, rose to 512,000,000 on the same date of 
this year. In April of this year Copper Exporters cut 
the price four cents because some of the members 
were beginning to tire of holding the bag. Since then 
the prices have been dropping; and prices, profits, and 
prospects are about where they were when the ex- 
periment began—except that everything which was 
wrong then is, so to speak, wronger now. For the high 
copper prices brought feverish activity in South 
African and Canadian mines and increased produc- 
tion throughout the world. 

It is the same old story—the story that can be told 
of Brazilian coffee, of rubber, of sugar, and of wheat 
under the Canadian Wheat Pool. The tame economists 
who commonly advise on prices always forget that in 
the end all prices are governed by the emotions of 
human beings. 


Wanted—Theories That Will Work 


And so copper to-day is looking about again to see 
what the world is really like. It is recorded that 
nearly thirty per cent of the world’s copper can be 
produced at eight cents or under a pound, that seven- 
teen per cent runs from eight to nine cents, and that 
about twenty-five per cent will cost between nine and 
ten cents. All these figures are disputed. Copper at 
eleven or twelve cents a pound is one metal, but it is a 
very different metal at twenty-four cents a pound, for 
then the price barrier cuts across the market—in 
spite of the pleasing theory that copper must be used 
regardless of price. 

Copper is one of the most splendid of our metals 
and as an American metal—as the American metal— 
its further use through this country and the world 
helps build American prosperity. It is down now. 
But it has been down before. And also it has been up. 
The interesting development will be to see if the 
producers have learned anything about copper. Since 
some of them are very wise men, it is quite likely that 
they have learned a lot. 
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Pictures by Wire and Wireless 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


worth ten thousand words.” Here are some 
selected bits of modern evidence. 

An embezzler skipped with $60,000 belonging to 
a New York bank. Detectives traced him to Wash- 
ington, thence to Montreal. It was suspected that 
from there he had escaped to England, so the de- 
tectives sent his photograph by radio to London. 
And on the strength of that picture the fugitive was 
caught and returned to the United States. 

A steamship of the Kerr Line ran into heavy weather 
a few days out of England, and in the storm its rud- 
der was wrenched. The captain reported the con- 
dition by radio. Thereupon the home office in London 
got out its blueprints of the damaged part and sent 
pictures of them by radio to New York. When the 
vessel arrived the machinists there had a new rud- 
der ready to install. 

A physician in New York wished to consult an 
eminent Cleveland surgeon on a difficult bone frac- 
ture. He sent an X-ray photograph of the case to 
Cleveland over the telephone wire—and thus was 
able within a few hours to get a diagnosis that by 
mail would have required days. 

When the Japanese envoy addressed the London 
Naval Conference last February, a newspaper editor 
in Tokyo wanted a photograph of him in the act— 
and wanted it quickly, expense no object. One of the 
news-photo agencies undertook to meet his require- 
ments. The picture was snapped in the conference 
room as the envoy was speaking, rushed to the West- 
ern Union cable office in London, and there trans- 
mitted within a few minutes to New York. In New 
York the cabled portrait was put on the tele- 
phone wire for San Francisco. In San Fran- 
cisco a special airplane picked up the 
picture and flew with it to Seattle, 
where it was put aboard a fast 
mail steamer just leaving for 
Japan. By these varied 
carriers and connec- 
tions the pic- 
ture ar- 
rived 


ok an old Chinese adage: “‘One picture is 


Tokyo within twelve 
days of its start in London. 
Transmission charges on this 
London-to-Tokyo portrait totaled a 
tidy sum—the cable charge alone was 
$111. The greater wonder is, not that pic- 
tures are held so valuable as to warrant this ex- 
pense but rather that such service is possible at all. 
Ten years ago Owen D. Young told a group of radio 
engineers who had asked him to address them that 
his vision of the wireless future called for far more 
than the transmission of words over the air. What 


he wanted to see in operation, he said, was a wireless 
camera arrangement whereby it would be possible to 
hold up a page of a newspaper before the lens end in 
London, and instantly receive a photograph of the 
page at the plate end of the camera in New York. 
By this means, said Mr. Young, he expected to find 
European newspapers waiting at his breakfast table 
on the date of publication. 

Only a few years later one of these same radio en- 
gineers handed Mr. Young a facsimile of the London 
Times as received in New York by radio. Since then 
numerous transmissions of newspaper matter have 
been made. 

The electric eye is fast multiplying its powers and 
its range. Soon, we may easily believe, it will be as 
omnipresent as the electric ear of the telephone and 
the electric voice of the radio are to-day. No dream, 
no forecast of its possibilities, is too extravagant. 

Transmission of pictures rests on the fundamental 
fact that light and electricity both travel in waves, 
and that one is convertible into the other. If it 
were possible to send a beam of light around 
the earth, it might be possible to send pic- 
tures anywhere directly by light waves. 
But the curvature of the globe 
and the obstruction of fog 
and cloud immediately 
rule out any such 
project. The in- 
ventors 
turned 
to 





























When Secretary Stimson signed the naval treaty 
in London a photograph of the event was sent by 
the Bartlane process over the cable to New York. 
The light-sensitive apparatus perforates a strip 
of paper. The tiny holes then transmit corres- 
ponding electric flashes over the cable. It took 
hundreds of feet of tape to send this photograph. 


the possibility of translating variations of light into 
electrical impulses, transmitting these impulses to the 
destination, and there changing them back into light 
variations. 

Several systems of doing this have been worked out 
and some of the results obtained may seem to the 
uninitiated to partake of magic. Thus, a prominent 
moving-picture actress, on her way to the East, 
stopped off at Chicago. As she stepped down from 
the Pullman a cameraman took pictures of her re- 
ception. The film was rushed to the telephone office 
in Chicago and put on the wire; three hours later 
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an audience in a New York theater 
was watching the stellar smile and 
the stellar handshake and the stellar 
charm just as they had been registered 
nearly a thousand miles away. 

The performance was a stunt and 
the film only a short strip—but this 
sort of thing is a foreglimpse of the 
movie of the future which will show 
newsreels of events on the other side 
of the world the day of their occur- 
rence. It is only a step to the next 
development—watching the events as 
they occur; and that too, as Dr. 
Alexanderson’s recent demon- 
stration in Schenectady 
has shown, is just 
around the elec- 
trical corner. 
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the beginnings of telephony, experi- 
menters have tried to send pictures over 

the wire. In one system the photograph was re- 
duced to a metal surface in which the varying tones 
of the picture were represented by varying elevations 
of the surface, and these changes in elevation affected 
the electrical pick-up correspondingly. But this and 
all other half-mechanical processes have been super- 
seded in recent years by the more responsive light- 
sensitive method in which the pick-up is effected 
directly by a photo-electric cell. 

In the process developed by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the picture to be sent 
is first rephotographed and reduced to a positive 
film very much like a single frame of a moving-pic- 
ture film, though larger; it measures seven by five 
inches. Then, while this film is rotated on a cylinder, 
a beam of intense light is made to scan it progressively 
from one end to the other. 

Meanwhile, on the opposite side of the film, and 
directly in line withthe beam of light, is a sensitive 
photo-electric cell. When illuminated it permits a 
flow of electricity through its vacuum, and the current 
varies with the degree of illumination. Thus the lights 
and shades of the rotating film alternately admit and 
block the scanning beam, building up in the photo 
cell a pattern of electrical impulses which is an exact 
counterpart of the variations making up the picture. 
If at the other end of the wire you can translate these 
impulses back into their original pattern of lights 
and shades, you will have the picture. 

And this is what the engineers have done. One day 
last spring I was in the New York telephotograph 
station on Dey Street, prying into its complex array 
of apparatus, when suddenly the room darkened. 
Ruby lamps glowed overhead, and in the red twi- 
light the operator moved about surely, swiftly, si- 
lently. There was the gathering hum of a rotary 





motor as the receiving apparatus began to whirl in 
synchronism with the sending apparatus in Los An- 
geles—for the click of a signal had told the operator 
that Los Angeles had a picture to send. 

In half a minute the operator had clipped a sensi- 
tive photographic film into the cylinder frame, ad- 
justed it in the receiver, and turned the control, and 
the film was rotating in tune with the sending film 
a continent’s width away. 

And then in the darkness I saw a microscopic search- 
light begin to play upon this rotating film. It began at 
one end, a flickering needle of light, first bright, then 
dim,-sometimes entirely dark, varying so rapidly and 
so minutely that for seconds at a time the eye could 
discern no difference, then suddenly flaring up into 
brilliance or fading to shadow. 

It was an amazing feat of photography. That beam 
was building up the photograph on the sensitive film 
—-building it up in particles, line by line, infinitesimal 
section by section, here a speck of light, there a 
speck of shadow. And it was doing this under a control 
three thousand miles away. For the variations which 
I could sometimes see in the beam on the film were 
caused by the movements of a tiny valve—a light 
valve operated by minute magnets, which in turn 
were actuated by the electrical impulses shot across 
the continent in response to the varying intensities 
of the sending picture in Los Angeles. 

In seven minutes the needle of light had traversed 
the entire film. The operator slipped the éxposed 
photo from its frame, dropped it in a chemical bath, ex- 
amined the developed negative for imperfections, then 
quickly dried it and made prints on sensitized paper 
under a powerful light. Within an hour after the syn- 
chronized motor began to hum, the prints of the fin- 
ished photograph had been delivered in New York. 

Telephotograph service in the United States was 
instituted in 1920 during the Republican National 
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Convention in Chicago. Photographs and cartoons 
were transmitted by wire to New York and published 
there in next morning’s papers. But these transmis- 
sions were in the nature of tests and demonstrations 
of the work of Dr. Herbert E. Ives and his research 
associates of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It 
was not until 1925 that the service assumed a com- 
mercial basis. In that year telephotograph stations 
were installed in New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Later installations include Boston, Atlanta, 


Cleveland, St. Louis, and 


This cable system—called the Bartlane process 
from the names of its two inventors, H. G. Bartholo- 
mew and Capt. M. D. McFarlane—was developed un- 
der the encouragement of the London Daily Mirror. 
The Mirror became interested in the possibilities of 
picture transmission as early as 1906, but it was not 
until 1920 that the cables carried their first photo- 
graph across the Atlantic—a snap of the interna- 
tional yacht races of that year. The following year, 
pictures of the Dempsey-Carpentier prize fight 

reached London by this 





Los Angeles. 

Those planning the serv- 
ice supposed that its main 
traffic would be in news 
photographs. But the first 
item offered for transmis- 
sion was an advertisement; 
and to-day more than half 
the business is in this field, 
especially that of financial 
advertising. Such adver- 
tisements usually bristle 
with figures; therefore 
accuracy needs to be es- 








means. 

In 1924 the Chicago 
Tribune and the New 
York Daily News became 
financially interested in 
the project. The process 
is now owned by these 
English and American 
newspaper interests and 
is operated to supply 
them and their news-photo 
agencies with swift trans- 
atlantic service. 

Europe hasa widespread 








pecially safeguarded. Fre- 
quently too they are not 
ready for release until the 
last minute; hence speed 
is an item. Many stock 
and bond houses, banks, and market reporters regu- 
larly use the telephotograph to communicate impor- 
tant announcements and other documents to distant 
cities. Business has seized it, not so much as a photo 
service but as a facsimile service with photographic 
accuracy. 


Those Little Holes 


About one fifth of the telephotographed communi- 
cations in the United States are news photographs. 
When a big pictorial story breaks, the demands on 
the photo wires suddenly become large and domi- 
nant. Frequently, with the competing cameramen, 
there is a race to reach the nearest transmitting sta- 
tion first. The tragic prison fire in Columbus last 
spring occupied the transcontinental circuit for hours, 
as picture after picture was poured into the system 
by the various news-photo agencies. When Lindbergh 
crashed in Mexico, pictures of his accident were 
rushed by airplane to St. Louis, from there shot 
electrically to every part of the country, and relayed 
by cable and radio to Europe. 

The cable picture service introduces a new and 
ingenious element in transmission. Here the light- 
sensitive apparatus does not transmit directly but 
perforates a strip of paper tape. The cable office in 
New York feeds this tape into its automatic sending 
machine, just as it would any cablegram, and the 
perforations cause corresponding electrical impulses 
to flash to London, where a receiving apparatus re- 
sponds by punching a similar pattern of holes in a 
strip of tape there. Guided by this perforated tape, 
a photographic apparatus reforms the picture on a 
sensitive film; and thus London gets its copy of the 
photograph as filed in New York. , 


Left—Telephoto of a little girl as received by wire in 
St. Louis. On the right is the original as filed in 
New York. In picture transmission, light waves 
are changed to electric impulses and back again. 


and closely knit system 
of wire transmission, some- 
what similar to the tele- 
photograph system in the 
United States. Frequently 
these wire communications of two continents will be 
linked by cable to get a picture from one end of Eu- 
rope to the far end of America—as happened, for 
example, when a photograph was snapped of Musso- 
lini signing the papal concordat. 

Then there is radio. All these transmissions by wire 
and by cable are often duplicated by similar transmis- 
sions by wireless. The Radio Corporation of America 
maintains stations in New York, London, San Fran- 
cisco, and Honolulu. 

A Hawaiian official who was on a visit to the 
United States had cause to thank his lucky stars for 
that Honolulu station not long ago. He happened to 
be in Wyoming when he suddenly realized that his 
nomination papers had to be in Honolulu by a cer- 
tain day, and that day was less than a week off. To 
send them by mail was out of the question. The 
papers could not be telegraphed, for the candidate’s 
signature and notarial acknowledgment were required. 
In this dilemma radio saved the day by flashing to 
Honolulu a facsimile of the document—signature, 
acknowledgment, seal, and all. 


One Day Millions, the Next Sentiment 


Quite a traffic in signatures is carried between 
New York and London. Banks frequently call for 
this service. A New York company found it neces- 
sary to have three signatures in London to author- 
ize a million-dollar transaction. They had to be there 
within three days. The radio apparatus was set in 
motion, and in twenty-five minutes the facsimiles 
were in Piccadilly. Then there was a New York man 
who wished to transmit his autographed portrait to 
London. The radio flashed it across in an hour—a 
signature superimposed on a photograph. 
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Rally Remote 


We may soon read foreign papers on the day they 
are published. Part of a New York paper sent by 
wireless in a test of the vapor process, in which ink 
is sprayed in answer to electrical impulses taken 
from the original copy. Though in the experimental 
stage, note that the smallest type is easily read. 


Sometimes even sentiment uses this newest and 
most expensive form of communication. Recently the 
picture of a little Texas girl sped through the ether 
from New York to London. It was addressed to her 
English grandparents, who were that day celebrating 
their wedding anniversary. 

Radio picture transmission is based on the same 
principle that governs wire transmission, though the 
details of application vary. Capt. Richard H. Ranger, 
who is in charge of development operations at the R. 
C. A. Communications, Inc., in New York, told me 
that the great problem right now 
is to devise a means of visible re- 
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Toward this greatly desired improvement Captain 
Ranger has been experimenting recently with a vapor 
process. In this, the incoming wireless impulses ac- 
tuate a tiny shield which alternately interrupts a fine 
jet of vaporized ink. The jet is directed against a 
sheet of paper on a rotating drum, and the interrup- 
tions of the shield cause it to paint the picture di- 
rectly on the paper, much as an artist operates an air 
brush. This process eliminates photography from the 
receiving end of the radio circuit. If it stands up 
under the rigid tests now being applied, it may be 
the solution of the problem. 

A severe test of the ability of a picture to traverse 
distance was made by Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, of 
the General Electric Company, last February. He 
succeeded in sending a facsimile by wireless to Sydney, 
Australia, whence it was retransmitted to Schenectady. 
The subject of this experiment was a black-and-white 
drawing of a quadrangle. When it arrived back in the 
Doctor’s laboratory, after a journey of more than 
twenty thousand miles, the quadrangle was some- 
what awry but its four angles 
were still clearly shown. Perhaps 





ception. 

“Sometimes,” explained Captain 
Ranger, “because of static or other 
atmospheric disturbance, a photo- 
graph will transmit poorly; but 
under present conditions we can’t 
know that until the whole film has 
been exposed and developed. What 
we want is a system of receiving 
which will require no dark room 
and no photography, which will en- 








never before has a picture traveled 
so far in so brief a time. 
Applications of the service to air- 
planes have been made. In May of 
1923 Dr. H. M. Elsey and L. R. 
Philpott, of the Westinghouse re- 
search staff, made an interesting 
test of a radio device on which 
they have been working. They in- 
stalled the apparatus at a ground 
station on Mather Field, Sacra- 








able us to see the picture building 
up from its beginning. Then we can 
stop it promptly when an imper- 
fection shows.” 


A physician in New York asks Dr. 
Crile to diagnose a difficult fracture. 
The X-ray photo as received in 
Cleveland over the telephone wire. 


mento, and equipped one of the 
large Army air transport planes 
with corresponding apparatus. 
Piloted by (Continued on Page 112) 








A COUNTRY BANKER’S 


Declaration 


of Dependence 


By N. J. CRAIG 
As Told to CATHARINE BRODY 


success. Although I myself have built up in a 

midwestern rural community a bank to whose 
prosperity I can and frequently do point with pride, 
thirty years of experience have led me to take my 
stand among those who foresee the end of the small 
unit bank and who look upon its supersedure by the 
chain or branch bank as, sooner or later, not only 
certain but beneficial. 

Statistics during eight years since June, 1921, show 
the suspension of about five thousand banks. Of these 
failures nearly 90 per cent occurred in towns of five 
thousand population or less. While the specific reasons 
why these country banks closed their doors are various, 
I have reached the conclusion that they can all be 
traced back to one chief cause, fatal to the small, in- 
dividual bank but which the chain or branch bank can 
do much to obviate. 

This reason is that the average country banker does 
not seem to be a banker at all; to me he often seems to 
be a philanthropist. I have met him at conventions 
and found him a good fellow. But he is not a banker. 
He lets his friendships warp his judgments. 

He forms a strange contrast to the tradition of the 
old Simon Legree type of rural banker, stroking his 
chin whiskers while he superintends the foreclosure 
of the mortgage on Christmas Eve. Nor am I advocat- 
ing a return to the cupidity and exaction of this latter 
gentleman—who, I dare say, did exist in some cases— 
for he, too, was a poor banker. The test of a good 
banker is not how many bad debts he pulls in by their 
securities, but how few he is obliged to pull in. 


r HE country bank, as a rule, has not been a 


Near-sighted Banking 


A good many years ago, when I started my own 
bank, I came across an instance of the legendary sort 
of hard dealing. It occurred in a neighboring town of 
about three hundred people. A widow had borrowed 
$200 from the local bank, which had taken a mortgage 
on her farm as security; the loan was for six months 
and her note was for $224 (a rate of 24 per cent). 

Before the note came due, someone in the bank ran 
across an advertisement for the sale of her place under 
a judgment secured prior to the date of the mortgage. 
The woman, who was ignorant and thoroughly be- 
wildered, explained that she had let the judgment go 
by default several years ago; the people had no valid 
claim, she said, and she had forgotten all about it. 

She mentioned that they had assured her she could 
settle the judgment for a reasonable amount. So the 
bank got in touch with the holders. Their claim was for 


$400; they were willing to settle for $100. The bank 
paid, had the judgment assigned to it, and reissued to 
the woman a new six months’ mortgage for the original 
amount of her debt, plus the full amount of the claim 
(although the bank had paid only a hundred dollars), 
plus the additional interest, making a total of $696. 

A very shrewd deal, that banker thought, no doubt. 
The flaw in the deal was that the widow might have 
paid off two or three hundred dollars with interest, 
but she could not possibly pay off seven hundred. The 
bank had to foreclose on her place. True, the property 
was worth the amount it had paid out; but a farm lay 
idle, a tenant had to be found for it, the community 
failed to get the trade from that farm, and the bank 
finally had to sell it at half its actual value. Also the 
bank lost a customer. That woman, on a thriving 
farm, would have made them a good customer. 


I Make Myself Unpopular 


On the other hand, here is an example of the modern 
sort of what may be called neighborly kindness which 
proved just as disadvantageous: For a long time I did 
business with a man whom we will call Ed Blank, a 
chap of about thirty with a wife and several children. 
He had a sixty-acre farm—not very productive—a 
team of mules, and six or seven head of cattle. He 
raised plenty of feed on his farm for his cattle and a 
surplus sufficient to take eight or ten head through 
the winter. He would borrow from me, say a hundred 
or two hundred dollars from time to time, to buy young 
cattle, fatten them on his surplus feed, and sell them. 
Usually he more than doubled his money. It was a 
small transaction but profitable to me and to him. 

Then came a period of good times, plenty of money, 
people talking in large sums. Instead of asking for a 
loan of the usual size, Ed asked me for two thousand 
dollars. I refused. I knew he couldn’t raise enough feed 
for all the cattle he intended to buy with this sum and 
that he would have to purchase extra quantities; his 
expenses would eat into his selling price to such an 
extent that I doubted if he would even be able to 
repay me, let alone make any money himself. Ed 
considered this unfriendly. He went to another bank 
and got the loan. 

After he had sold his cattle he was able to meet only 
two thirds of his debt. The banker took a mortgage on 
his farm for the remaining third. In order to pay the 
interest, Ed had to sell his surplus feed in the market, 
so that he could no longer raise any cattle. Presently he 
had to sell some of his own stock and his farm imple- 
ments, and in time the banker was obliged to take the 
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unfraternal action of foreclosing the mortgage. Ed had 
to hire out to work for other people. 

Of the two banks, I am sure Ed feels that mine dis- 
played the more unsympathetic attitude. We wouldn’t 
help him in the first place. We wouldn’t help him to 
bite off more than he could chew, and ruin himself as 
well as damage us. 

One cannot overestimate the pitfalls which the per- 
sonal element holds for the country banker. Those 
who are accustomed to city banking methods can have 
no idea of what I may call the spiritual pressure to 
which the rural banker is exposed, not in exceptional 
instances but as a general rule, and from within as 
well as without. The man who comes to some metro- 
politan financial institution to negotiate a loan deals 
with an employee whom he has perhaps never met 
before and whom he may never see again. The case 
stands on its merits; if it goes to some higher author- 
ity, the chances are that the latter has never so much 
as looked at the applicant. 

The client of a country bank gets into the habit of 
dealing with just one of its employees—the vice 
president or the cashier—through a period of years. 
Often they have social connections or strike up a 
friendship outside. The tendency is for this employee 
to vouch for his friend in the case of a questionable 
loan; he would not be human if he did not feel an 
inclination to intercede, and in too many cases he lets 
his sympathies take precedence over his reason. 

Where the personalities of the applicants are usually 
so well known to the local banker, it is difficult not to 
let character influence one unduly. In the agricultural 


district which my bank serves—a neighborhood of ° 


about ten thousand people—there crop up family 
names which have been identified with the place for 
so long that they have come to symbolize certain 
qualities. If you know the country you know, for 
instance, that if you lend a dollar to a Smith, let us say, 
you'll get it back with interest; but if you lend a 
nickel to a Jones you'll never see the color of your 
money. I make character loans myself, basing my 
decisions entirely on the name; but with the increasing 
impermanence of the population and the influx of new 
families this sort of loan is falling off. 


Hard-boiled Finance 


In my business—the chief business of the ordinary 
country bank, consisting of short-time loans which 
average around $500 apiece to small merchants, farm- 
ers, and a few shippers—I feel that it is sound banking 
to consider the assets more than the character. I know 
bankers who will take chances on the possibilities of 
an individual and the future of a line of trade, and 
sometimes their hopes are justified. But to my mind 
the small banker should not have this attitude. 

Whenever I remember the chances which I didn’t 
take—to my loss—I compute the chances which I 


missed—to my profit—and the balance in my favor 
cheers me. 

It is a far less difficult duty, however, to throw cold 
water on rash aspirations than it is to refuse the old 
client, the old friend, who asks to be tided over a poor 
season. He is perhaps on the verge of bankruptcy. He 
has little or no tangible security. I must turn him 
away. Cruel as it seems, a banker cannot help his 
clients, his town, or his community to weather hard 
times. A bank cannot be a helping-hand society. It 
seems harsh. It is harsh. But how much more deplor- 
able it would be to yield to one’s charitable impulses 
and by ruining the bank and ruining the people who 
have intrusted it with their earnings, to bring on 
harder times! 


College-boy Managers 


The old-time country banker—I mean the one who 
really existed, not the stage version—seemed tough 
and tight-fisted, but as a rule he was honest and wise 
and a good banker. 

There are some old-timers left, and there are many 
capable, educated men among country bankers, re- 
cruits from the law particularly. But recently a new 
sort has got into the banking business, often in this 
way: Some merchant of the town has a grown son, just 
out of college. His father hasn’t enough money to start 
him in business; he looks about for some white-collar 
profession in town that doesn’t require too much 
training. The local banker, let us say, has annoyed a 
good many people by saying no; “he is too conserva- 
tive,” is the general opinion. Some of the business 
men would like a bank where they could get loans 
more easily. So they organize one, sell stock around. 
They put one of their own number—this college boy, 
somebody’s son—in charge. The board of directors, 
the original organizers, are usually only interested in 
borrowing money from the bank themselves. They 
pay little attention to its operation. The so-called 
manager has money in his control and doesn’t know 
what to do with it. A safe rule to apply to money, in 
my opinion, is this—when you don’t know what to do 
with it, do nothing with it. But the young manager 
feels he must do all sorts of enterprising things. Every- 
one is surprised when the bank fails. 

It seems to me high time that banking was made a 
profession with rigid requirements, like the law or 
medicine. The banker should go to a special school, he 
should serve an apprenticeship as a doctor does; he 
should be tested for his ability to make wise decisions 
on the various problems which come to the banker’s 
desk. 

The branch or chain bank will do much to remove 
the perils of friendship which beset the country bank. 
Even if the manager is a local man, he will be respon- 
sible to impersonal, and impartial, higher-ups. 

Many believea sign of prosperity (Continued on Page 88) 


Ni inety per cent of the many banks that fail are located in small towns— 
towns with populations under five thousand. Mr. Craig sees in this a damning 
indictment of his fellow country bankers. Most local men, he says, are disastrously 
prone to let their friendships warp their judgment. The alternative? Chain and 
branch banks—a verdict that carries unusual weight because it comes from the 
president of one of the most prosperous country banks in our midwestern section, 





William Rittase 


The Hangar Doors Open 


The peculiar orange-peel shape of the gigantic 600-ton 
portals is designed to eliminate strong wind currents at 
the edges, which have always made the launching or 
berthing of the big Zeppelin a hazardous undertaking. 
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A Flying Merchant Marine 


By HOWARD MINGOS 


Another year or two, and regular 
commercial over-ocean service by dirigibles 
will be an actuality. Aviation interests in 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States are already formulating plans for 
bridging the Atlantic—and the Pacific too. 
Howard Mingos here outlines the several 
programs and analyzes the problems to be 
solved before the lines begin operating. 


the Zeppelin, is about to play its mighty part 

in this century’s greatest drama, the conquest 
of the air. Long held back behind the scenes while 
the gnatlike airplane took the stage and won its lau- 
rels as an everyday means of transportation, the rigid 
airship emerges now in the most heroic réle of all. It 
is to span the seas and link together the continents in 
regular service, carrying passengers, mail, and express. 

Super Zeppelins, larger and faster than anything 
yet seen and almost as luxurious as ocean liners, will 
make weekly sailings under the American flag, in 
twin services, one over the North Atlantic and the 
other across the Pacific. Operations may start late 
next year. 

The airplane lines now crisscrossing the United 
States will tie in with the airship terminals on both 
coasts, forming one continuous route for this new 
merchant marine of the air. We should soon be able 
to fly all the way between Tokyo and Paris in a third 
of the usual time. 

That is no idle dream. 

The people backing these two airship lines are 
coldly practical business men. Represented on the 
boards are the National City Bank, Lehman Brothers, 
and G. M. P. Murphy & Company, already financially 
involved in the larger airplane lines. Also interested 
in the enterprise are United Aircraft & Transport, 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Western Air Express, 
Aviation Corporation, and Pan-American Airways— 
the first a holding company operating the direct trans- 
continental airplane service between the Pacific Coast 
and New York by way of Chicago, and the others 
running lines over different sections of North America. 

That is significant as marking a truce in the bitter 
controversy between the advocates of the airplane 
and those favoring lighter-than-air craft. Enthusiasts 
still hold that the airplane may one day be able to 
carry people and cargoes overseas with profit—but 
not under present conditions. 

The airship until now has been an experiment. 
Every one has been better than its predecessors. 
There has been much striving for improved design 
and construction. The metal used in the skeleton 
framework is twenty per cent stronger than that avail- 
able only a few years ago. The builders, therefore, 


[ote buoyant gas-filled leviathan of the skies, 





have proceeded with caution, building each 
ship somewhat larger, until to-day they 
say with authority: “We have it now: we 
can build these things strong enough to 
be absolutely safe and large enough to 
return dividends.” 

Thus the men interested in air transport 
have been converted. They have been 
watching thousands of persons flying daily 
over the air lines; they believe the public will 
patronize the overseas service. They have 
seen the Los Angeles cruising about the 
country for seven years, without accident. The Graf 
Zeppelin in the past two years has done enough fly- 
ing to take her around the earth four times. And they 
know that these two are only experimental ships. 

No airship yet built has been large enough to carry 
adequate paying loads. The Los Angeles is frankly 
a small model. The Graf Zeppelin can defray the ex- 
penses of a flight only by charging fares and special 
mail rates which would be prohibitive in regular serv- 
ice. Even the two new British rigids, the R-100 and 
R-101, are looked upon merely as laboratory ships to 
test theories and equipment. 

The most important thing about an airship is the 
weight that it can lift. This factor determines its 
safe construction, its engines, the speed, accommo- 
dations for passengers, cargo space, and value in 
commercial operations. The lifting ability is not due 
to length, necessarily, but to bulk; for the load which 
it can carry into the air increases approximately as 
the cube of its dimensions. 


To Hawaii, for the Week-end 


In terms of millions of cubic feet the sizes of the 
present rigids may be stated thus: Los Angeles 23, 
Graf Zeppelin 3}, and the British R-ships 5—meaning 
that these last hold about five million cubic feet of 
gas. The size of the most economical and profitable 
airship, with present facilities and traffic possibilities, 
appears to lie between 6 and 7. Such a craft can carry 
15 tons of cargo, 50 passengers, and enough fuel to 
take her overseas at a cruising speed of about 75 miles 
an hour; and she will return dividends. Fleets of 
these Zeppelins will be built for the Atlantic and 
Pacific lines. 

While they will be controlled and operated by 
substantially the same American group there will be 
two companies because of different conditions pre- 
vailing on their respective routes. The international 
steamship rivalry is not nearly so keen on the Pacific. 
The traffic is only a fraction of that in the Atlantic, 
so the lines have no urge to build ocean greyhounds. 
Without exception all the mail-carrying American 
lines on the Pacific, as well as other interests on the 
West Coast, have become partners in the Pacific 
Zeppelin Transport Corporation. 
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The first Zeppelin built for the Pacific service will 
operate between its California terminal and Hawaii. 
With the second, the line will be extended through to 
Manila. With the third and fourth ships in service a 
terminal will be located in Asia—possibly in Japan, 
which has been excited about such service since last 
year when the Graf Zeppelin spanned the 5,500 miles 
between Tokyo and the Golden Gate in one hour 
less than three days. That was a miracle of favoring 
winds. It might never occur again. But the airships 
will cut the Pacific surface schedules to one third of 
the steamship time. 


Two Days to Paris 


The situation in the North Atlantic is more com- 
plicated. Europe is the objective. The competition 
between nations has resulted in a costly and uneco- 
nomic race across the water. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy are now building liners 
to match if not surpass Germany’s Bremen and 
Europa. All the steamship lines claim and receive the 
financial support of their respective governments, 
and where they once were content with safety and 
comfort they now strive for highest speed. 

Obviously these new surface liners will offer to the 
transoceanic Zeppelin the strongest kind of competi- 
tion, for while the airship will average more than a 
mile a minute and cross the Atlantic in two days, 
higher passenger fares must be charged. Nobody be- 
lieves that there will be sufficient traffic for more than 
one airship line for many years. Yet rivalry looms as 
a distinct possibility. 

The English and Germans have their own pro- 
grams. At the last conference of Dominion premiers 
in London, a policy was adopted for the extensive 
development of all communications as being of vital 
importance to the Empire. Followed soon the merger 
of the British wire and cable companies, then the enor- 
mous expansion of the heavily subsidized Imperial 
Airways whose airplanes hop out of London, over 
Europe, and into Africa, Asia Minor, and India. 
Next the Air Ministry took over the two R-ships, 
to experiment with them and drum up a potentially 
profitable patronage under the British flag. 


Germany to the Front 


Terminals have been set up in England, Montreal, 
Cairo, and Karachi, India. The plan is to connect 
by air all the far-flung outposts of the Empire and to 
maintain commercial airship lines at government ex- 
pense, later on letting in private interests which will 
share in the returns. 

The Germans have been equally ambitious though 
badly handicapped by economic conditions. However, 
Dr. Eckener and his able associates have managed 
to keep alive the thought that Germany may eventu- 
ally find her place in the sun by soaring up to it in 
airships. Luftschiffbau Zeppelin has been nourished by 
national subscriptions, local subsidies, and government 
aid when it could get appropriations in the Reichstag. 

Eckener has been a most persistent apostle of 
lighter-than-air craft, and the Graf Zeppelin’s flights 
have convinced the skeptical. To-day Eckener heads 
a powerful group including the Hamburg-American 
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line, Lufthansa (the airplane transport combine), 
various industrials, and a few banks. They have just 
put up a larger shed at Friedrichshafen, and there 
another Zeppelin is being assembled, of a size prac- 
tical for commercial overseas service. 

The Americans plan differently. They do not expect 
direct subsidies. They desire to run their own show for 
the sake of rewards which always come with success. 
Private capital will build the ships, establish termi- 
nals, and set up a complete operating organization. 
The government is requested to give the same sort 
of support as that already granted to the railroads, 
steamships, and airplane lines—contracts to carry 
the mails. 

The McNary-Parker bill, introduced in Congress at 
the last session, and held over until that body con- 
venes again, does for the airship what the Jones- 
White Act is doing for the American liner. It provides 
for a merchant marine of the air. It enables naval 
officers to take leaves of absence and serve on com- 
mercial airships as they now do on merchant vessels. 
Army and Navy airship terminals and other facilities 
may be leased to the commercial lines because their 
ships will be part of the reserve and available for 
war duty. 

The bill applies to the airship all the necessary ex- 
isting marine laws concerning the liability of carriers 
passing beyond the territorial limits of the United 
States. The Jones-White Act authorizes the govern- 
ment to lend money for the construction of surface 
ships. The McNary-Parker bill provides for equip- 
ment loans, but this is authoritatively stated to be 
only enabling legislation which might be useful at 
some future date; the airship people do not intend to 
build their craft with government loans. 


Real International Codperation 


The Jones-White Act lets the Postmaster General 
pay the surface lines a mileage rate under long-term 
mail contracts. The Watres Act does the same thing 
for the airplane lines in the United States. The airship 
measure authorizes the government to pay up to $20 
a mile for carrying mail overseas. And it provides 
for pooling agreements with international groups. 
For that reason the North Atlantic service will be 
known as the International Zeppelin Transport 
Corporation. ; 

Before the first ship is launched the Americans may 
form a working agreement with the English, French, 
and Germans. There is every indication that the Ger- 
mans will soon join the American company. Through 
Eckener they have been here discussing the details 
at various times. Instead of operating a competing 
line the Germans could handle business on the other 
side, exploit traffic, operate the terminals there, and 
attend to relations with the various governments. 
England and France may take an interest because 
they have the best sites for the European terminals. 
Paris is the logical junction of all European traffic. 
England already has a fine airship terminal in Bed- 
fordshire. Seville in Spain offers a stopping place in 
case storms, fogs, or other emergencies make it desira- 
ble for the ships to seek moorings outside of Paris. 

The most attractive feature in the proposed alli- 
ance is that it will permit the service to get under way 
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The little Pilgrim, one of 
the fleet of Goodyear air- 
ships, nestles quietly under 
the great arches while work 
on the Navy super Zep- 
pelins, the ZRS-4 and ZRS-5 
goes on apace. These small 
blimps are almost lost in 
the dock and factory where 
it would be possible to play 
ten football games at once. 


much more quickly than if each 
country set out on its own. A 
fleet of four commercial Zeppe- 
lins can be quickly assembled 
here and in Germany. 

The Germans have their mam- 
moth plant at Friedrichshafen, 
with an organization which has 
built more than a hundred air- 
ships. Its officers and crews, 
trained in hundreds of long 
fights during the war, are now 
acquiring peacetime experience 
with the Graf Zeppelin. The 
Americans in turn have the Los 
Angeles, on which several crews 
have been trained. They have 
developed mooring methods be- 
yond anything contemplated 
abroad. They have the Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, hangar, cap- 
able of housing two big ships. 
And they have a world monopoly in helium, the lifting 
gas which will not burn and thereby eliminates the 
fire hazard always present in a hydrogen ship. 

Helium is now available in quantities and at prices 
which make it practicable in regular operations. All 
the ships flying the American flag will use that safe 
gas. The lifting gas and fuel presumably will be 
supplied by the Union Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, which is a partner in the enterprise. 
Another member is the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, which will turn out the light, tough alloys used 
in the skeletons. 

There are other resources on this side. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, is the plant and building organiza- 
tion of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. Its new 
airship factory and dock at Akron, Ohio, the largest 
building of the kind, is 1,175 feet long, 325 feet wide, 
and 211 feet high, without a single interfering sup- 
Port on the interior. The company some years ago 
brought to this country the Zeppelin manufac- 
turing rights and experience along with a German- 
trained staff of Zeppelin experts. The Goodyear- 


William Rittase 


Zeppelin people are prime movers in the two operat- 


ing lines and also have under construction two big 
ngids for the United States Navy. 





Those ships will have a gas capacity of 6,500,000 
cubic feet. Their length of 785 feet will make them 
only 127 feet longer than the Los Angeles, but they 
will have a diameter of 133 feet against the 90 of the 
smaller model. The first of the two is scheduled to be 
launched next year; and it is intended that similar 
ships will be built for the commercial fleets. Instead 
of carrying cannon, machine guns, bombs, and 
scouting airplanes, each ship will be outfitted with a 
mail compartment holding 10 tons, a freight space 
for 5 tons, and cabins de luxe for 50 passengers, in- 
cluding a dining room and salon for the patrons. 

There’s the rub. Will there be fifty passengers on 
each ship? How often? How much will they pay to 
cross the seas in airships? What premium will they 
pay for speed and frequent sailings of at least once 
a week? Nobody knows. 

The American group organizing the two transocean 
lines is now investigating the technical and traffic pos- 
sibilities under the direction of the president of both 
companies, Jerome C. Hunsaker, former Navy com- 
mander and one of the leading technical experts in 
aeronautics. Commander Hunsaker and his staff have 
been working for months surveying the various fields 
of transport where their ships may serve with profit. 
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“We are so confident in the safety of the airship 
and our ability to operate on regular schedules that 
we are willing to establish the lines with private capi- 
tal,” he told the writer. “That is, we are prepared to 
build ships and terminals, carry the insurance, and 
underwrite all the other technical risks. But we do 
not know just when we shall be able to get the pas- 
sengers. 

“We believe that the ships must be sent back and 
forth for a period sufficient to demonstrate safety, 
reliability, and comfort before people will take air- 
ship travel as a matter of course. That will mean 
running at a loss until all the passenger space can 
be sold. For that reason we have asked the govern- 
ment to give us mail contracts which will pay the 
operating expenses. 

“We will offer a transocean mail service of high 
speed corresponding to that now rendered by the air- 
plane over land. The airplane is now a recognized 
and valuable carrier of first-class mail. 

‘Last year American planes carried 7,096,930 
pounds of letters for which the government paid the 
contractors $13,869,606, an average rate of $2 a pound. 
Everybody felt that the expense was justified. 

“Yet many of the air lines were losing money; and 
the system was so generally unsatisfactory that Con- 
gress passed the Watres bill, which authorizes the 
Postmaster General to pay a mileage rate on lines 
important enough to develop and 
maintain as national arteries of 
communication. 

*‘Our purpose is similar to that 
of the overland lines; and it must 
therefore be in accord with the 
national policy, for we will de- 
velop the two most important 
transocean routes. We can carry 
all or any part of the first-class 
mail, depending on frequency of 
sailing. 


Cold Figures 
“The port of New York sends 


to Europe more than three hun- 
dred tons of mail weekly, and a 
similar quantity is received. Ap- 
proximately ten per cent, or thirty 
tons, of this mail is first-class 
and entitled to the fastest deliv- 





This is less than the rates now paid to the domestic 
airplane: lines, when distance is considered. 

“At this rate we can afford to operate the ships 
as mail carriers on regular schedules. The mail will 
pay operating costs. But as we begin to sell passenger 
fares and carry express the mail charges can be re- 
duced. We haven’t decided upon the rate for passen- 
gers; it will be higher than the average first-class fare 
on the steamships, but not too high—possibly $500 
to $1,000. We must make our rates attractive. 


Ships of Unlimited Size 


“With fair passenger lists and express cargoes we 
can make a return on the investment by carrying the 
mails for as low as $10 a mile; and that, of course, 
is our objective.” 

The plan to use four ships on the North Atlantic 
and a similar number on the Pacific does not mean 
that either fleet will be limited to that many, or that 
the rigids will remain always in the 15-ton-cargo and 
50-passenger class. There will be larger ships. The 
Zeppelin experts assert that the size is limited only 
by the patronage. Terminal facilities can be made to 
take care of any size. 

The location of the terminals is another problem 
which they are studying. It is believed that the Chesa- 
peake area offers the best Atlantic coast sites for the 
main docking and repair base. The 
winds are more favorable and the 
weather mild during the winter, 
and docking should be possible 
nearly every day. The problem of 
mooring safely to a mast in any 
kind of weather has been solved. 

In summer the Atlantic mail 
and passenger terminal will be in 
the vicinity of New York, and 
there passengers will go aboard 
under conditions identical with 
those prevailing on the docks 
when the big liners sail. The 
year-round steady climate in Cal- 
ifornia makes it the ideal jumping- 
off place for the Pacific Zeppelins. 

The exact time when the serv- 
ices will start is just now up in 
the air. It depends upon the pas- 
sage of the McNary-Parker bill. 


The conclusion of the present 





ery possible. Assuming that part 
of it found its way into the holds 
of surface vessels sailing at odd 
times during the week, we could 


Something like this will be the future 
trans-Atlantic passenger’s first view 
of Europe. The new ships have wide 
promenade decks and large windows. 


negotiations between the Ameri- 
cans and Germans will also have 
a bearing on the opening date. 
Arrangements must be made 





carry the greater part of the 

first-class mail piling up in New York—about ten 
tons, every four days. With four ships in the North 
Atlantic service we plan to sail from both the Ameri- 
can and European terminals once every four days 
and have one ship held in reserve for emergencies 
or docked for overhauling. 

“To illustrate the rates, suppose we received the 
maximum of $20 a mile, as provided by the McNary- 
Parker bill. We could transport mail over the 3,750 
miles to Paris at an average rate of $3 a pound or, 
counting forty letters to a pound, at 7} cents a letter. 


for the European terminals and 
the British and French codperation. 

But the two American companies are preparing to 
move with great rapidity when they know their 
exact status. Actual construction of the ships and 
terminals will not take long; for the designs are al- 
ready in hand, and one ship can be assembled while 
parts for the others are being turned out elsewhere. 

Money and the incentive can work wonders in this 
industrial age; and American aeronautical interests 
are eager to begin catering to the overseas traveling 
public before some other nation beats them to it. 
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i Lauterbach in dress uniform as an officer of 
the Kaiser’s navy. Taken after his return to 
e, Germany, following his escape from the Singa- 
pore prison camp. Below—The mystery ship 
IC Moewe in which Lauterbach was sent to help 
n stem the rising Red tide in Finland. When 
; revolution struck at the German navy, the 
f Moewe’s crew remained faithful to the end. 
1e 
ly 
to OME I was and happy to 
H be there, shaking hands, 
m drinking beer, singing 
a “Lauterbach.” The China Coast, 
1e Singapore, Sumatra, the steam- 
1e ing equatorial jungles, outrigger 
he boats, the Sulu Sea—all seemed 
r, far, far away indeed. 
le Soon I was ordered before the 
of naval authorities in Berlin. There 
Ly I made out, for Admiral von 
rf Tirpitz, a summary of the ships 
- the Emden had accounted for. 
a For several weeks I remained in 
id Berlin, invited everywhere and 
rd enjoying my vacation. I was 
th asked to tell the story of the 
ks Emden and my escape from Singa- 
he pore to the Emperor and Em- 
.]- press and, later, to Prince Henry 
g- of Prussia. He wanted: a full 
1S. account of my capture, escape, and travels. two masts. Oh, ho! She was a quick-change artist 
v- At last, when I had finished, the Prince said, “‘I of the seas. 
in have a good job for you, Lauterbach. You are to take The Marie—as I named her—had one real funnel. 
is- command of our mystery ships.” And so the fat China The dummy one was made out of thin plate. Below 
IL. Sea skipper went adventuring again. I set out on a_ decks we carried a cargo of coal and lumber. When 
nt new career that was to take me into the most des-_ we posed as a coal freighter my crew would shift part 
ri- perate peril I ever had to face. of our coal pile to the deck; at other times we carried 
ve There has been much said of the British mystery a deck load of lumber. 
te. ships, but I am under the impression that Germany The crews of the mystery ships were divided roughly 
de introduced them—and I happened to command the into two groups. The majority of the men stayed out 
nd first one of all. During the early part of the war the of sight below decks. Above we had just enough men 
allied submarines did much damage to our shipping to work the ship. Those on deck wore two outfits of 
to in the Baltic, and the mystery ship—a vessel as clothing. On the outside, civilian clothes; under- 
oir changeable as the chameleon and as peaceful in ap- neath, their German naval uniforms. At the first 
nd pearance as the dove—was proposed to cope with sign of trouble the deck crew would yank off 
al- them, to decoy them, and, once they were lured into their outer garments. The gun crews would be 
ile close range, to sink them. ready at their posts, the rest of the crew—warned 
My vessel was a steamer. One day I would have by the ringing of bells throughout the ship— 
11S her looking like a passenger boat and the next she would take their posts, down would come the neu- 
sts would appear as a coal steamer; sometimes she tral flag we were sailing under, up to the mast- 
ng would have two funnels and three masts, and then head would run our war flag, and we would be 
again she would appear with one funnel and’ ready for action. 
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4 The German Navy likes its beer. On 

Sunday mornings the liquid ration is is- 
sued as the men stand in line with the 
largest containers they are able to procure. 


about two hundred yards from us. 
A submarine was coming to the sur- 
face. She was between the Marie 
and the other vessels. Whether she 
had seen me I did not know, but 
we were too close to each other for 
me to hesitate. 

“Hard aport,” I shouted. 

Even as I gave my order to the 
helmsman the undersea boat broke 
water and, half submerged, wal- 
lowed slightly in the trough of the 
sea. The Marie spun around and, 
driving full speed ahead, bore down 








Brown Brothers 


Aboard my commands the discipline was excellent. 
The men were keen on their jobs, and I tried to be 
fair with them—seeing to it that the married men 
had opportunities to go home and visit their families 
as often as possible. The men appreciated good treat- 
ment and stuck to me through thick and thin. 


Sinking Our First Submarine 


The Krupp people put up a prize of two hundred 
and fifty thousand marks for the sinking of the first 
two enemy submarines. We in the Marie were for- 
tunate enough to get them both. The officers did not 
share in the reward at all, and it was my pleasure to 
apportion out that juicy prize of fifty thousand dol- 
lars among my brave fellows. ‘ 

Submarines! 

Two trips we made before we sighted an enemy un- 
dersea boat. Toward the end of May, 1916, I received 
orders to act as an escort for six German ore steam- 
ers. We were to pick them up neay Landsort, Sweden. 
Just before I reached the place of rendezvous the 
radio operator brought me a message from the Ad- 
miralty. It read: “One Russian submarine has left 
the port of Abo, Finland.” 

On the night of the twenty-sixth I picked up the 
vessels in the neutral zone and we got under way. 
Along with us were a few fishing boats. I put the 
Marie in among the ships so she would seem to be a 
part of the flotilla. Now and then I would take the 
ship out of the line to scout about, and then we would 
resume our place. 

The night was bright with moonlight. We were 
some distance away from the other boats and running 
on a parallel course when a streak of milky white, 
speeding toward the largest ore steamer, gave me 
my first intimation that something was amiss. For a 
moment I thought my eyes were deceiving me in the 
tricky, elusive moonshine. But my doubts were in- 
stantly dispelled by a bellow from the lookout: 

“Submarine off the port side.” 

I swept my night glasses in an arc, and even as I 
looked the water began to boil and froth at a spot 


upon her unsuspecting victim. The 
distance was short, and we were 
doing over fourteen knots. My eyes were glued to 
my glasses as I braced myself. 

The Marie struck with a slithering crash. Our bow 
canted upward steeply as we slid partway over the 
steel skin of the doomed raider, and then the Marie 
came back to an even keel. We had caught the iron 
hull amidships, and so great was the impact that I 
was thrown heavily on the deck. Scrambling to my 
feet, I shouted a query to the lookout. He pointed 
aft and we circled over the spot where the submarine 
had been. A heavy film of oil gleamed in the moon- 
light. This first victim was the Russian submarine 
Neva—that we learned some weeks later from an 
account in a Finnish newspaper, and our Admiralty 
confirmed it. 


Number 2, Number 3, and Some Tricks 


Our second quarry we bagged next day. Following 
radio orders, we left the convoy about six in the eve- 
ning and headed southwest for the island of Bornholm. 
We approached it about eleven, sighted a Danish 
steamer about five miles offshore, and made for her 
without showing our flag. When we were only five 
hundred yards from her a British submarine slid out 
past the stern of the Danish vessel and sent a torpedo 
spinning our way. I swung the Marie out of its path 
and opened fire. There were detonations, bursts of 
flame on her deck, as our shells crashed into her; 


_ and she disappeared in a swirl of foam. 


Our job became a routine one in the days that 
followed. I would be informed by telephone or radio 
that submarines had been sighted somewhere in the 
Baltic or in the Kattegatt. These orders were never 
very definite. It was understood that I was to go 
into the waters mentioned, and then it was up to 
me to follow whatever course I thought best. 

The Marie went under various flags, as did the other 
vessels of our little flotilla. As I have already men- 
tioned, they all carried extra crews. For instance, 
aboard the Marie I had over ninety men, and of course 
it doesn’t do to leave a large group like that idle. 
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I utilized the men’s time in a way that must have 
caused a great deal of puzzlement to the enemy. 
Every night I would put them to work painting the 
ship a different color. Thus one day the Marie would 
appear flying the Danish flag and painted black; 
the next she might fly the Swedish colors and appear 
all in white. 

Our cruises usually lasted from eight to ten days, 
and I made it a point to visit all spots where it was 
at all likely that a submarine might be lurking. But, 
having lost two of their undersea boats, the enemy 
were growing wary. To the best of my recollection, 
none of our steamers was again attacked by enemy 
submarines in those waters. 

I made some thirty trips in the Baltic with my mys- 
tery ships, and on one occasion I even ran right up 
into the waters that wash the Russian and Finnish 
coasts. In August, 1916, we sank our third British 
submarine in the bay of Anholt, a little Danish 
island. : 

Not long afterward I was summoned by Prince 
Henry to Kiel. There he decorated me with the Cross 
of Hohenzollern. The Emperor had ordered him to 
pin it on with his own hands. I looked grand with my 
decorations. A fat man always looks fine with medals 
and doo-dads of any kind. 


Serious Trouble 


Winter and spring wore away, and summer came 
along. Still we could find no more trace of enemy 
submarines in the Baltic. More and more frequently 
now we were venturing into the dangerous waters 
of the North Sea. In July, 1917, we had one of our 
narrowest escapes. A destroyer flotilla of six vessels 
passed within close range, but I hoisted the Swedish 
colors and they paid no attention to us. 

In the North Sea the Allies had sown so many 
mines that it was almost impossible for our vessels 
to get through direct from Hamburg to Kiel. To slip 
out they had to pass through the sound and the Katte- 
gatt to the north. Toward the end of October we were 
again ordered out on such an assign- 
ment. We safely passed from the 


so brilliantly that we could easily identify them as 
enemy destroyers. They passed out of sight in a 
few minutes, but—alas—we were to see more of those 
fellows. 

The next day the weather turned foggy. 

All through the following night we made our way 
slowly through the fog, and morning found us still 
half blinded by it. It was vile weather, but gradually 
the fog lifted—to our sorrow. Off on the horizon there 
was a smudge of smoke. 


A Fight to the Finish 


“Probably a German destroyer squadron,” said 
my watch officer. “They will escort us through the 
sound.” 

“But just now all of our destroyers are in the 
Baltic. This must be the enemy,” I rejoined. 

We were about twelve miles northwest of Kullen, 
a town on the Swedish coast, and it was mid-morning 
on the second of November. I looked at the smudge, 
which was rapidly increasing in size. There was no 
doubt in my mind that we were in for trouble. I 
gave orders to get ready to fight. 

The destroyers, six of them, came up at full speed 
and encircled the Marie. They were British—as I 
had feared—and they signaled: “Show your flag or 
we will open fire.” 

Caught in a trap. Aye. And there was no way out 
of it that I could see. It was our old steamer against 
a whole destroyer squadron, but we could die fight- 
ing. If through some fluke of fortune I was alive after 
the Marie sank Unconsciously my hand dropped 
to the handle of my Luger pistol. Anything rather 
than capture. 

Let us chant “Lauterbach” in a minor key. 

“Up with the battle flag,” I called. The flag went 
up. The ports that hid the guns dropped. The fight 
was on. With an unearthly roaring and banging the 
destroyers poured their fire into us. The port side of 
the Marie bore the brunt of it. The shells hit hull, 
bulwarks, and deck, exploding with fearful crashes. 








Baltic into the Kattegatt by night. 
To the south were the lights of 
Denmark; to the north lay Sweden. 
Off the coast of Jutland we sighted 
the periscope of a submarine, but 
we could not entice it within range. 

During the night, with every 
light out, we continued through 
the darkness. And lucky it was that 
we had taken that precaution, for 
about midnight nine ships sped by 
in the distance. They were lighted 


Roving bands of hungry soldiers and 
Sailors took possession of Berlin when 
revolution swept through the German 
cities like wildfire. Here a few of the 
faithful have set up a piece of light field 
artillery directly before the Kaiser’s pal- 
ace to hold back the menacing crowd. 














Brown Brothers 
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Although they knew the game was up, my lads went 
to it like fighting devils. 

The shells were tearing the bridge apart, and I 
leaped down to the main deck to direct the firing of 
the guns. They were going full blast, and two of the 
British destroyers seemed crippled by our fire and 
had to be towed out of range. 


The End of the Gallant Marie 


As I hit the deck a shell crashed into our boiler 
room. The boilers exploded with a roar and hissing of 
steam, and the concussion knocked me flat on my 
face. I was up immediately. Accompanied by Lieuten- 
ant Christiansen, I dashed toward the forward guns. 
At that moment a shell exploded between us. A frag- 
ment got me in my shoulder and another in the leg, 
but I hardly felt them at the time. 

The boilers were gone, the engines were dead, the 
propeller was done for, all around the bridge the plucky 
Marie was a blazing inferno—but the crews at the 
4}-inchers kept their guns going. 

Then there was a dull boom. We had been handea 
our first torpedo. It caught the Marie up forward and 
blew the forward guns clear off the ship. We were 
loaded with lumber, so placed that it was practically 
impossible to sink us without blowing us clean to 
smithereens. But the torpedo opened a hole so large 
that the lumber slid right out into the water, and the 
sea was strewn with floating planks and beams. 

Then a second torpedo caught us astern, set off the 
depth bombs we had stored there, and fired the whole 
after part of the ship. Up forward the Marie was also 
ablaze, and the magazine was a roaring furnace. 

Through the fog and smoke that nearly blotted 
out all vision I saw one of the destroyers approach. 
I thought she was coming alongside to make us 
prisoners. The Marie was under water nearly to her 
funnel and listed heavily to starboard. I glanced 
about the decks, bloody and splintered. 

“This is the end,” I thought dumbly. My shoulder 
was beginning to ache abominably, and I was becom- 
ing a bit light-headed. But just then the British 
destroyer, which had come within thirty yards of us, 
turned away and went off into the mist with the rest 
of the flotilla. It was obvious that the Marie was 
finished; we were left to our fate. The British never 
suspected that the bulky prize, the fat China Sea 
skipper who was wanted dead or alive, was aboard 
the blazing wreck. 


Six of Us Dodge. Death 


That gave me a new lease on life. There were six 
of us remaining aboard the wreck of the Marie alive, 
and we managed to get the small boat over the side. 
We gave three cheers for the Emperor and three for 
the Marie and jumped into the icy water. Hardly 
were we overboard when the Marie rolled sluggishly 
from side to side, then went down stern first. Her 
battle flag was flying to the end. 

The plunge into that bitter-cold water must have 
been just what I needed. It brought me out of the 
lethargy that was creeping over me. We crawled into 
the small water-logged boat. A funny looking bunch 
we were. Fire-blackened, our faces all yellow from the 


shells, we resembled a group of weirdly colored scare- 
crows. But I did not feel much like laughing. No; it 
was a sorrowful Lauterbach who surveyed his men. 
Most of them were wounded. One poor fellow had had 
his leg blown off above the knee. 

There was not much we could do to insure curselves 
of reaching the coast of Sweden. The curtain of fog 
still hid it from view, and we drifted with the current. 
After about five hours of this we were electrified by 
the sound of a vessel’s engines. Straining our eyes, we 
caught a glimpse of a ship. 

Like a wraith she looked through the mist. But a 
moment later she stood out clearly, and we saw 
that she was a small Danish coastal steamer. As yet 
she had not noticed us, so I put my signal whistle 
to my lips and blew a blast. In less than no time we 
were aboard the S. S. Dalgas. The Danes seemed 
rather surly. There was a curious undercurrent of 
hostility that was evident at once. 

“T would like to get some medicine and hot water,” 
I said. ‘‘My men are in need of attention.” 

“There are three captains on board from Danish 
steamers that have been torpedoed by German sub- 
marines,” was the reply. ‘‘We will not stop you—but 
if you want anything you will have to help yourselves.” 

We arrived at Copenhagen about nine o'clock that 
night, after I had vetoed the suggestion that I be 
transferred to a Danish submarine. “No, I’d much 
prefer to stay with you,” I said. “Otherwise I could 
be interned, and I’m not through with this war— 
not yet.” 


Home—and to Sea Again 


Arrangements had been made for our arrival, and 
we were immediately placed in automobiles and taken 
to the Commune Hospital. I had lost a l6t of blood, 
but some brandy perked me up. After my men had 
been attended to, the doctor set to work on me, pick- 
ing out a few fragments of steel, and next day I felt 
almost like myself again. 

After a month’s vacation I again reported for duty. 
A letter from the Emperor apprised me that I had 
been appointed to the command of the Moewe—next 
to the Emden the most famous of the German sea 
raiders of the World War. She was one of our most 
successful blockade runners. In two far-flung cruises 
she had come through gloriously, and a responsibility 
rested upon me to see that her record remained un- 
stained. 

The Moewe when I took charge of her was a new 
vessel, as ships go. Built just before the outbreak 
of the war as a fruit boat, she was of 3,500 tons’ 
burthen and had a carrying capacity of about seven 
thousand tons. A single-screw steamer, she had a top 
speed of sixteen knots—an excellent gait for that type 
of vessel. 

The Moewe was based on Kiel, and our first assign- 
ment was back into the Kattegatt. Oh, ho! I knew 
that stretch better than I knew my own home town. 
We had with us a load of nine hundred mines, and 
we planted them as we went. In March, 1918, we were 
back in the harbor at Kiel, and one day I was sitting 
with some brother officers in the officers’ mess room, 
playing poker. One of my companions, a submarine 
commander, made some reference to my colorful past. 
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“Let me see,” said another. ‘Seaman on a sailing 
vessel, captain of a China Sea mail steamer, from the 
Boxer Uprising to the Russo-Japanese War and on 
down to the World War, Emden, captured, escaped, 
mystery ships, Moewe—what else is left for Lauter- 
bach? He has done everything that there is to do.” 

I held up my hand for silence. “‘No, gentlemen,” 
I said solemnly. “I have not done quite everything— 
I have never married!” 

The gods, however, must have decided that I still 
lacked some necessary experience, for within three 
months’ time I got married. There was a wedding feast, 
I tell you. How many kegs of beer were drunk, how 
many times “Lauterbach” was sung, I lost count. 
Now, maybe all fixed for long-time fight-fight, as 
my China boys would have said. However, four days 
after the wedding I had to leave my bride. A tele- 
gram called me back to Kiel, where the Moewe was 
ordered to Danzig. 

There was hell popping in Finland. The Bolsheviki 
had invaded the country, and the population was 
crying for help. It was, of course, to our advantage to 
save Finland from the ravages of the Russians and 
stem the rising ride of Communism in eastern Eu- 
rope. General Arnt Golz had been assigned to the 
command of the German troops in Finland, and 


A group of Russians herded together by their 
captors to sit for a photograph. German naval 
forces were detailed to curb the spread of the 
Red conflagration in Russia. Little did the of- 
ficers foresee that the same flame would destroy 
the morale of their own men. Disaffection in 
the German ranks helped to hasten the end. 


he was to be backed up by a part of the Ger- 
man fleet. 

Upon our arrival we found the harbor entrance 
thickly sown with mines, so we put mine sweepers to 
work clearing them away. In the harbor were several 
English and Russian submarines, but the Bolsheviki 
sank them before we had time to land. There was much 
ice in the harbor, and our destroyers were not power- 
ful enough to break through it. So we anchored 
outside the breakwater. Our soldiers marched across 
the ice to the shore—horses, guns, and all. We met 
with but little resistance in the town, although our 
troops did capture about a hundred Reds. 

The German army marched into the interior and 
swept the whole of Finland clear of the Reds. No 
quarter was asked for or given. In the port of Hel- 
singfors the fleet anchored, and there was more bloody 
fighting there. As we landed our sailors the Red Guard- 
ists opened fire on them from roof and basement. 
It was some days before we finally cleared them 
from the city. That part of our job finished, we were 
put to patrolling the Gulf and the countless islands 
along that picturesque coast. The Red Guards made 
a practice of descending upon the villages on these 
little islands and literally wiping out the inoffensive 
inhabitants. It was our job with the Moewe to prevent 
that sort of thing, so most of our time was spent in 
running up little fjords. 

We had arrived in Finnish water in April and were 
ordered home in July. A vacation of fourteen days was 
most welcome, and I joined my bride to resume our 
belated honeymoon. Again it was cut short—I was 
ordered to Kiel to prepare the ship for a new trip. 
It was to carry the Moewe into the Atlantic once 
more. But at the last moment the powers-that- 
be decided that the blockade of the Allies was now 
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well-nigh impregnable, and our voyage was therefore 
canceled. 

There had been grim signs of discontent and unrest 
in the cities of our land up to now. Nevertheless there 
had been almost nothing to suggest that the end of 
the war was only a few months away. 

The first indications of dissatisfaction that I no- 
ticed in the naval service came to my attention in 
Finland. Aboard the Moewe the discipline was all 
that any commander could ask for, but on the other 
ships it was not so good. The men were tired of the 
war. The letters they were receiving from home, tell- 
ing of near starvation, really broke their spirit. And 
in Finland there were many who were only too anxious 
to sow the seeds of discord. 


Trouble Smoulders in the Ranks 


In October orders came by wireless ordering me 
to bring the Moewe to Wilhelmshaven at once. There 
I reported to Admiral von Throtha, and he sent me 
on over. to Cuxhaven. Rumors were in the air that 
a fight to the finish with the English fleet was in the 
offing. At Cuxhaven I found five of our light cruisers 
loaded with mines, and I received intimations that 
the twenty-eighth of October was the day set for 
the battle. 

It was in Cuxhaven that I first saw how low the 
morale of our navy had actually fallen. The Moewe 
was tied up not far from the cruiser Regensburg, 
which was coaling and taking on supplies. On the 
twenty-fifth the sailors of the Regensburg refused 
to continue coaling their ship, and Admiral Karpf 
was obliged to send armed infantrymen aboard to 
see that the work was done. 


Soon afterward the admiral sent for me. ‘‘ How is ° 


the discipline with you?” he inquired. 

“Very good, sir.” 

“All right,” he said, “you will leave at five o’clock 
tomorrow morning—under sealed orders.” 

Three hours after we had left Cuxhaven a wireless 
message called us back. Upon my return I imme- 
diately reported to the admiral. Something, I knew, 
was wrong, and I gave orders that none of the crew 
were to be allowed to go ashore. It was worse than 
I had suspected. I sensed it before the admiral said 
even a word. 


The Red Flag Flies! 


“They have refused to go out,” he said, referring 
to the sailors on the cruisers. 

He instructed me to take the Moewe to Kiel. I did 
so, following in the wake of the Third Squadron as it 
plowed its way through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 
On this trip I talked the matter over with my officers. 
How the news of the proposed fight had leaked out 
was a mystery to all of us. At any rate, the German 
Communist leaders had used the information for their 
own ends—our sailors had refused to go out and meet 
the enemy. 

It was the end! 

Aboard the Moewe the morale was excellent; but 
ahead of us we could see our battleships—the Mark- 
graf, the Konig, the Prinzregent Luitpold—and they, 
looking so magnificent, were gnawed by the canker 


that was rapidly bringing the Fatherland into the 
morass of revolution. 

We anchored the Moewe in the harbor at Kiel, 
and I went ashore—alone. To Admiral von Keyserling 
I reported. “‘How is the discipline on your ship?” 
he asked perfunctorily. 

“On my boat, excellent,” I answered, “but I have 
a foreboding that revolution is upon us.” 

“Never!” he returned. ‘‘Never will our sailors 
hoist the red flag.” 

I said nothing to that; but I knew better. The re- 
fusal of the sailors of the fleet to fight was not the dis- 
affection of a few. Hundreds and hundreds had 
assumed inactive roles, and force with them now 
would lead to inevitable bloodshed. 

As my home was in Kiel, I remained ashore. Two 
days after my arrival I was with some friends in 
the Officers Club when word came that the crew of 
the Markgraf had mutinied and were headed for 
shore. That evening the rebels attacked the infantry- 
men in the main streets and, after subduing the thirty- 
odd men in the detachment, opened the prison. A 
few of the soldiers were killed. 

The worst had happened. From the windows of 
my residence I could see a part of the harbor, and 
next morning all the vessels in sight were flying red 
flags. The Moewe was not within the range of my 
vision, and I wondered. . . . The streets were filled 
with sailors armed with rifles and carrying red flags. 
While the tumult was raging it was useless for me to 
go abroad in the city, so I remained quietly at home 
smoking my pipe and trying to convince myself that 
Germany would not go the mad way of Russia. And 
I wished that I was still a skipper on the China Coast. 


Mutiny on Land and Sea 


Every now and then the sound of running feet in 
the street would take me to the window to see what 
the row was about. Usually it was some poor devil of 
an officer being chased by a mob. Later in the day, 
things having quieted down, I put on civilian clothes 
and made my way to the center of town. There was 
still sporadic fighting. Troops had been sent by rail 
from Hamburg to quell the mutineers; but they am- 
bushed the train, disarmed the regiment, and cap- 
tured the supplies. 

While I was away my home was beset by a group 
of those fellows—no longer were they sailors to me— 
and their knocking brought my wife to the door. The 
leader of the gang said to her, “There is an officer 
living in this house, and we are going to find him.” 

My wife was not afraid of those hoodlums. She was 
nice and polite to them and invited them in. The walls 
of my living room were decorated with some Malay 
daggers. One of the sailors took a kris from its place 
and was going to carry it away as a souvenir. 

“My husband has had this for many years,” she 
said, taking it from his hand. ‘He will want to keep 
it. Now you leave it here.” 

Oh, ho! She knew how to handle them. She told 
me about it when I returned home. I had not been 
able to get aboard the Moewe. The next morning we 
were awakened by a knock on our door. I looked at my 
watch. It was five o’clock. ‘Oh,” my wife cried, “they 
are coming to take you away!” (Continued on page 84) 
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By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


HE complaining corporation claimed that the 
government had charged up against it for the 
year 1918 half a million dollars more income 
tax than it should pay. It produced eight sheets of the 
record of that year from its loose-leaf ledger to prove 
its contention. If they were genuine sheets its case was 
established; if not, an attempt to perpetrate a fraud 
was being practiced. 

The Treasury Department asked Bert C. Farrar, its 
“examiner of questioned documents,” to pass on these 
sheets. Doing that sort of thing is his business. In the 
practice of his specialty he has many of the earmarks 
of the detective of science. He looks the part and 
smokes a pipe. In addition, he often resorts to micro- 
scopes and chemical reactions. He did so in this case 
in determining whether these were honest, original 
sheets or doctored substitutes. 

When the case came into court Mr. Farrar placed a 
number of these ledger leaves before the judge. They 
all appeared exactly alike, were produced by the same 
manufacturer. If they were genuine all of them must 


have been made prior to 1918. Was there any way of 


telling the age of a ledger sheet? 

Like most ledger paper, these sheets bore heavy, 
vertical lines and pale green, horizontal lines. The 
examiner gave the judge a microscope and asked him 
to look carefully at the intersections of these two sets 
of lines on first one sheet which he presented and then 
on the other. The judge reported that, on the first 


sheet, the pale green lines seemed to have overcome 
and destroyed the heavy vertical lines at the point of 
their crossing; on the other sheet the vertical lines 
were intact. 

The chemical in the pale green ink of the first sheet, 
Mr. Farrar held, had broken down that in the vertical 
lines. Now would the judge be so good as to look 
through all the sheets and pick out those in which the 
perpendicular lines remained unbroken? Under the 
test the eight questioned sheets for 1918 emerged. 
They were new sheets in which the one ink had not 
had time to overcome the other and were therefore 
spurious. 

Mr. Farrar then produced corroborative evidence. 
The ink in which these sheets had been written was 
young, had not yet oxidized, had not acquired the 
deep color of the older writing. If, further, the eight 
sheets had been substituted, certain totals in other 
sheets would have had to be changed. The old figures 
might have been removed with ink eradicator and 
new figures written in. But the hydrochloric acid in 
this iron ink, which is called the ink eternal, bites 
deeply into the paper and carries with it the iron; 
which may be brought to light again. Would the judge 
be so good as to pardon the odor and watch develop- 
ments after an application of ammonium sulphide with 
this little brush? Presto! An entire set of old figures 
reappeared. 

A similar cese with a different solution was that 

of a manufacturer applying simi- 














larly for relief from income tax. 
He presented the minutes of annual 
meetings for five years. According 
to those minutes the salaries of 
officers had been so raised that 
taxable profits had shrunk greatly. 
The stenographer for the company 
appeared and swore that these 
minutes had been written by her 
in due course and always on the 


Bert C. Farrar, handwriting expert for the 
Treasury Department, is responsible for 
more signatures than any other man. 
Between thirty and forty million checks a 
year pass through the Department, and 
he rules on the doubtful signatures. He 
first became interested in his profession 
thirty-five years ago when, as a bank cash- 
ier, he noticed that the handwriting of one 
twin closely resembled that of the other. 
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same typewriter and that the typewriter had been in 
daily use. 

Mr. Farrar’s examination of the several papers 
showed that the same machine had produced them 
all. But it had acted strangely. After turning out the 
first report the machine had deteriorated surprisingly 
before producing the minutes of the second meeting. 
It seemed as though this young lady would soon need 
a new typewriter. But between the second and third 
year, the third and fourth, and the fourth and fifth 
there was no deterioration at all. The machine, despite 
its bad start, had turned out to be a marvel. Or had 
these last four reports been recently produced for pur- 
poses of deception? 

A case more technically in the province of the hand- 
writing expert than the little matter of the typewriter 
was that brought out by a 
native storekeeper in the 
Philippines, twenty years 
ago, whoi cashed a warrant 
for $212 made out to a dis- 
charged soldier named Turn- 
er. The storekeeper was sure 
he knew Turner, but he had 
not seen him actually indorse 
the paper. Having cashed the 
warrant the Filipino mis- 
placed it, and so it did not 
come to Washington for pay- 
ment. 

Turner, after coming back 
to the States, learned that 
there was still money to his credit and applied for 
a duplicate warrant, claiming that he had lost the 
original. It was issued to him and paid after he had 
given bond to insure the genuineness of his claim. 

Seven years later the Filipino found the original 
warrant in some mislaid papers and sent it in for collec- 
tion. It was found that a duplicate had been issued and 
paid. 

Turner, being confronted with the original warrant, 
claimed that the indorsement on it was not his. The 
three papers—the original, the duplicate, and the bond 
—came to Farrar. The signatures on the duplicate 
warrant and the bond were identical and obviously 
those of the discharged soldier. The signature on the 
original warrant was strikingly different from the 
others. In fact, it looked little like them. There were 
earmarks, however, which convinced Farrar it was 
that of the payee. 


Left-handed Evidence 


Turner, then located in the West, was asked to come 
to the Treasury representative, a secret service man, 
in that district. When he arrived the office was closed, 
so he went out to the home of the operative. There he 
found this gentleman on the front steps teaching his 
little granddaughter how to draw. In the course of a 
conversation which followed, Turner remarked that he 
had taught all his children to write with their left hand 
against the possibility that the other might sometime 
suffer injury. 

Later the two men went down to the office of the 
secret service man, where Turner executed some signa- 
tures that compared in detail with those on the two 


“| AM ENTITLED TO AND HEREBY MAKE CLAIM FOR 
THE AMQUNT NAMED IN THIS_CH 


(SIGN ON THIS 


The signature of a right-handed man forged by a 
left-handed writer. The deception was noticed in the 
shading of the upstrokes. The stroke toward the 
hand that holds the pen is usually shaded. Hence 
the left-handed man, who generally holds his hand 
above the writing, emphasizes the upstrokes. The 
distorted E corroborates the left-hand deduction. 


unquestioned documents. He again denied, however, 
that the indorsement of the original warrant which was 
questioned was his. Suddenly the conversation on the 
steps flashed into the mind of the secret service man. 

“Sign with your left hand,” he said, thrusting a pen 
at Turner. 

““What’s the use?” the latter replied. ““You’ve got 
me. 

A similar case but one with a different solution came 
to light when a pensioner at a soldiers’ home failed to 
get his check and an investigation was started. The 
merchant near the home remembered another old 
soldier, not the payee, for whom he had cashed this 
check. This man was produced and his handwriting 
recorded. The handwriting expert at Washington 
reported that this was not the forger. He added an- 
other significant fact—the 
forger was a left-handed man. 
Such a person was found and 
admitted his guilt. 

The left-handed writer 
often shades his strokes in 
the opposite way to those 
shaded by the right-handed 
man. It is the stroke toward 
the hand that holds the pen 
that is shaded. The left- 
handed writer usually holds 
his hand above his writing, 
so it is the upstroke that 
carries shading; whereas the 
right-handed writer may be 
relied on to shade the downstroke. 

The “‘ John E. Gunn” shown just above is the name 
which was forged. The shading is on the upstroke of 
the J. Corroborative evidence of left-hand writing is 
given in the distorted initial EZ. Another clue to the 
left-handed writer that does not appear here is the 


fact that he frequently crosses the ¢ from right to left 
instead of the reverse. 






The Dancer and the Producer 


Mr. Farrar illustrates many of the principles for 
determining the genuineness of handwriting by cases 
outside his government work—cases in relation to 
which he can speak with freedom. There was Charles 
E. Whitehurst, for example, who could never make 
up his mind whether he should make the letter e as a 
simple loop or in the modish form of the capital / as 
it is written by most young people. All through his 
life he made the e first one way, then the other. But 
whichever way he made it, an examination of his writ- 
ing over a period of eighteen years showed that there 
was always a balk of indecision in the execution. 

Whitehurst was a theatrical man of Baltimore. 
Back in the summer of 1923 he met Miss Claire J. 
Ulrich, who was dancing at the Century Roof in 
New York. Their acquaintance swept along madly 
until, according to testimony, it culminated on 
August ninth in a “marriage before God.” 

These two people met at a railway station, went to 
an apartment which previously had been fitted up for 
the purpose, and there, with no vestige of witness, 
plighted their troth in writing. The manner of their 
doing it was simplicity itself. They turned in a prayer 
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book to the marriage ceremony. There, on one page, 
the names were so written in that ‘‘Charles” took 
“Claire” to be his “lawful wife,” and on the subse- 
quent page it was set forth that Claire took Charles. 


A $200,000 Signature 


This ‘‘marriage before God,” it was admitted, 
would constitute a legal bond if it were proved that 
the signatures were real. Mr. Farrar appeared as a 
handwriting expert. He called attention to the White- 
hurst habit of a lifetime of hesitating in making the 
letter e. The top loop of the e, in his name as written 
in the prayer book, showed a double stroke where the 
hand had hesitated and retraced. In the “Claire” an- 
other Whitehurst habit of retracing connecting strokes 
between letters occurred twice—between the / and the 
a, and between the r and the e, thus furnishing corrob- 
orative evidence. These names, the expert advised the 
court, had been written by the deceased. The court of 
appeals agreed, and the widow received $200,000. 

Every individual who uses a pen or pencil, Mr. 
Farrar says, forms certain habits of handwriting of 
which he may be quite unconscious but which are sure 
to trail him through life. Nerve paths become so fur- 
rowed in the brain that to do other than follow them 
becomes next to impossible. One may consciously 
change his writing to back hand, vertical, angular, 
round, or what not; he may write with a pencil, stub 
pen, gold pen, or steel point; he may think he is exer- 
cising eternal vigilance that his accustomed method be 
submerged; but it will steal in whether he will or not. 

The government’s handwriting expert is doubtful if 
character can be read from handwriting, but he is 
sure that it evidences temperament. The physical 
make-up of the individual and his training are the 
chief influences on it. The muscles that perform the 
act and the nerves that 
control are never the same 
in two individuals. Some 
fingers are long, some are MQ. 
short. They would func- (c 
tion differently at the same “~ 
task. “People who are 
closely related,” he told me, 
“whose physical make-ups 
are similar, and whose 
trainings have been nearly 
identical are likely to write 







alike.”’ With no witness, a man and a woman wrote their 
names on the marriage-ceremony pages of a prayer 
book, indicating intent to be husband and wife. 
The man died some time after, and the woman pro- 
duced the book, claiming his fortune of $200,000 by 
reason of a “marriage before God.” Analysis showed 
that the strokes checked with the writing habits of 
the deceased, and the money went to the widow. 


Most surprising facts, 
Mr. Farrar says, turn up in 
the examination of ques- 
tioned documents. He once 
found a legatee in a will 
who had not been born 
until a year after the date 
of the will; it transpired that a new first page 
had been substituted for the original. In another 
will there was reason to suspect that certain words 
had been added to the end after it was signed. At 
one point a stroke of the signature and of the sus- 
pected sentence crossed each other. The microscope 
showed that the stroke belonging to the suspected 
sentence was on top of that of the signature and there- 
fore had been written after it. On a canceled check the 


Then the Priest asks the woman 


LT thou take N.,,here present, for thy 
lawful husband ? 
A me is 
5 vight hands joined, they pledge selves each to the 
other, repeating these Priesi 


: ts 
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N.N., take thee, N.N., for my lawful wife, to have 

gy and to hold, from this day forward, for better, 

for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part, 


words “In full settlement of account”’ appeared, and 
the man who drew it claimed it was a receipt in full. 
The microscope showed, however, that the ink had 
followed the break in the paper caused by folding the 
check. The phrase had been written in after the check 
had been folded. 

One day a pay check came to the Treasury that 
was, upon its face, a forgery. It was for but a few 
dollars and had been cashed at a cigar store. The pro- 
prietor of the cigar store could not for the life of him 
remember the person for whom he had cashed it. 

“Ask him,” Mr. Farrar told the operative, after 
examining the check, “‘if he remembers a German— 
a well-educated German, for he learned to write 
English in a German school.” German letters are en- 
tirely different from those made in writing English. 
In German schools where English is taught the ¢ and 
the e are of peculiar shape. This man, therefore, must 
have lived in Germany during the time he was receiv- 
ing his education. His education was considerable, 
since he learned to write in a foreign language. He 
must have been a grown man before leaving Germany 
and therefore doubtless talks with an accent. 


Foreigners Easy to F ind 


The operative reported to the cigar man. Certainly 
he remembered the German—and also another forged 
check on a certain bank. The operative found that this 
German had passed other bad checks. One had been 
made to the order of a garage where a parking light 
had been put on his machine. The garage keeper 
habitually put down the license numbers of cars 
when he took checks from their owners; he had 
done so in this case. The car turned out to be a 
stolen car. The facts were sent out through the usual 
channels, and the culprit was picked up in Ohio. 

It is comparatively easy 
to_determine nationalities 
by handwriting. Recently 
there has been much public 
interest in Oklahoma as a 
result of certain letters that 
have been received from 
North Africa by relatives 
of American soldiers re- 
ported dead in the World 
War. The writer, claiming 
to be one or another of 
those soldiers, says the re- 
port of his death was a 
mistake and describes the 
horrors of the prison in 
which he is confined. 

But he could not be an 
American, Mr. Farrar says, 
because his writing shows 
the peculiarities of the Italian school with some 
later French influence. 

Such small observations—varied by more exciting 
matters of attempted fraud which involve thousands or 
millions of dollars—color the daily existence of the 
man who is responsible for the genuineness of the 
thousands of documents which pass through the 
Treasury Department every year—a particular sort 


of Sherlock Holmes for Uncle Sam. 











Ewing Galloway 


River, silent under its thick coating of ice; 

overhead, the branches of the trees, stripped 
of their leaves and swinging in the wind; around them, 
snow—deep snow—so white it hurts their eyes and 
so dry that when cold winds ride in from across Lake 
Superior the particles sting and cut into their faces 
like so many tiny lashes. 

It is February 10, 1847. Ariel N. Barney is making 
the first iron out of the first ore mined in the Lake 
Superior district. 

Barney, upper lip shaven but with a heavy beard 
protecting his throat and reaching down across his 
collar, is standing before the open forge while the 
others, in a silent group, are watching. A few shovelfuls 
of the ore have been mixed with limestone and char- 
coal and put into the fire. There is a blast on one side 
of the forge, where air has been pumped through it for 
the past six hours. 

In the bottom of the forge Barney can see a dark, 
heavy, spongy mass. He knows it to be iron; how good, 
or how much, he does not know. A little prayer falls 
from his lips as he steps back. The others watch. He 


Bie: their little open forge lies the Carp 


The Iron *49ers 


By NORMAN BEASLEY 


Loading iron ore into gondola 
cars at Hibbing, Minnesota, 
which is in the midst of the 
great deposits of the Mesabi 
range. Underground mining has 
been largely superseded by the 
open-pit method, in which an 
enormous hole is dug down to 
the ore beds and the ore then 
scooped out with steam shovels 
as shown here. In North Hib- 
bing is the largest open-pit mine 
in the world, nearly two miles 
long and one half mile wide. 


lifts out the dark, heavy, spongy mass and, while it is 
still hot, swings down a hammer—swings and swings 
and swings until he has forged a bloom. 

For a few anxious minutes they all crowd around 
him; then a cheer that echoes almost to the hills of 
Marquette, miles away, rings out. For Barney tells 
them the bloom is of the best. There can be no mis- 
take. A little while, perhaps a year, and all will be 
— — 

But disappointment was to reach out and touch 
them—Marji Gesick, the Indian, P. M. Everett, the 
promoter, Barney, A. V. Berry, and F. W. Kirtland— 
all of them, one by one. An early melting of winter 
snows swept away the forge. Everett rebuilt it, but 
during the spring and summer heavy rains made the 
roads impassable. The iron they so hopefully made 
could not be taken where men could use it. 

Everett, Barney, Berry, and Kirtland lost nearly 
all they had ventured. The old Indian chief, Mar) 
Gesick, died without the wealth he had expected— 
and believed his fate just punishment for betraying 
the Great Spirit. For it was Marji Gesick who, using 
a stick, had scraped on the floor (Continued on Page 118) 











This Freedom— 
or the PHILIPPINES 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


N owhere in the world is the desire for free- 
dom so universal as in the Philippines—a desire fed 
any country in the world under ov —_ cated p romises oe — sovereignty would 
ecilins tabileine:, eanik Urey ane teats e withdrawn. What then? Are the Filipinos ready 
ready for independence to-day than for the break? Sherwood Eddy, Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
any other subject people in the tary for Asia, has just returned from the Islands, 
world—with one proviso. The eco- where he talked with officials and leading Filipinos. 
nomic progress of the Islands has 
been so based upon free trade with 
America that should immediate independence substi- 
tute hostile tariff barriers for free trade, the result for 
the Philippines would undoubtedly spell economic 
catastrophe. 

It would probably mean the temporary collapse of 
their artificially stimulated sugar industry, the failure 
of their National Bank—which is bound up with sugar 
and is the depository of governmental securities—an 
immediate depression in trade, a serious reduction of 
income accompanied by a heavy increase of taxation, 
and a lowering of the whole standard of living of the 
people, whose average per capita income is even now 
only $35 a year. 

Such being the economic facts, what is the attitude 
of the Filipino people to-day toward independence? 
First of all, they desire that the present situation of 
unrest and of uncertainty should cease. The fevered 
demand for independence which meets with no clear 
response from America, with the consequent retarding 
of commercial development and of adequate construc- 
tive reforms by the Filipinos themselves, is like the 
uncertainty before a presidential election in America— 
multiplied tenfold and continued year after year. 
Second, nearly every intelligent, self-respecting Fili- 
pino in the Islands desires independence. I have found 
no people in the world so unitedly, so passionately, so 
insistently desiring independence as the Filipinos. 


made more phenomenal prog- 
ress in three decades than 


[= PHILIPPINES have 





Again the “Spirit of ’76” 


But as to when and how this independence should 
be granted there is a division of opinion. Apart from 
half a million Mohammedan Moros in the southern 
Islands, who do not constitute a serious minority 
problem, the united nine tenths of the population who 
are Christians may be divided into three classes. 

The bulk of the farming population, nearly ten 
million people, want their liberty because of the ora- 
tions they hear every Independence Day and in elec- 
tion campaigns. They know little about the issues in- 
volved, but they will follow their leaders when the 
time comes for voting or for action. 

Some thousands of the intellectuals—the whole 
student body, those in the youth movement, and their 
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leaders and orators—want “‘the 
immediate, absolute, and complete 
independence of the Islands.” The 
spirit of this body is that of the 
American Colonists in 1776. 

Some hundreds of the informed, 
responsible leaders of the Islands 
in government and in all depart- 
ments of life hope to gain inde- 
pendence, but in a way that will 
benefit the Islands and be a credit 
to the United States. This small 
but influential group want inde- 
pendence at all costs and would 
choose to have it immediately, 
even with economic chaos, rather 
than to lose it or even to run 
the risk of its indefinite postpone- 
ment. But they would infinitely 
prefer a period of transition that 
would enable them to reéstablish 
themselves upon a new and sound 
economic basis. 

The question of independence 
for the Philippines is again a live 
issue in this country, as evidenced 
by the number of bills on the sub- 
ject recently introduced in the 
Senate. Senator King of Utah in- 
troduced a bill on January 13, 
1930, authorizing the Philippine 
Legislature to hold a constitutional convention to for- 
mulate a constitution for an independent govern- 
ment. This would permit immediate and complete 
independence. 

On March 31, 1930, Senator Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan introduced a second bill which provides for com- 
plete independence at the end of a period of ten years. 





There Must Be no Hurry 


The Hawes-Cutting bill, introduced on March fifth 
by Senators Hawes of Missouri and Cutting of New 
Mexico, would authorize a Philippine convention to 
draft a constitution for a free and independent govern- 
ment, providing for a transitional period of five years, 
during which the United States would control foreign 
affairs for the Islands and intervene if necessary to 
maintain a stable government. The United States 
would appoint a commissioner to supervise the Philip- 
pine administration during this transitional period, 
and trade relations would be based upon a sliding scale. 
For the first year free trade relations with America 
would continue; during the second year the Philip- 
pines would levy upon imports from the United States 
25 per cent of the duty levied on goods from other 
countries, while the United States would impose an 
equal duty on products from the Philippines; in the 
third year the proportion would be increased to 50 
per cent and in the fourth to 75 per cent; and during 
the fifth year full duties would be charged. Within six 
months after the termination of the fifth year a plebis- 
cite would be held on the subject of Philippine in- 
dependence. If the Filipinos voted for independence 
the United States would withdraw its jurisdiction 
over the Islands, providing for certain safeguards in 


A native girl goes her sisters in most 
other parts of the world one better and 
balances two water jugs on her head. 
Publishers Photo Service 


a permanent treaty with the United States. These 
would protect property rights and debts and provide 
naval stations for the United States. 

On January 6, 1930, Senator Bingham, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, introduced a resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call a conference in the Philippines to include 
eight representative citizens of the United States and 
an equal number from the Philippines, which would 
make recommendations as to the future of the Islands. 

As between all these plans the majority of thought- 
ful Filipinos would prefer the guaranty of complete 
independence at a fixed date in the future that would 
allow from ten to thirty years to make the transition 
necessary for their economic success. Failing this, most 
would prefer the Vandenberg plan and a period of ten 
years to make the transition, provided they could hope 
for this measure of unselfish aid from the Republican 
administration. There 
are many elements of 
value in the Hawes- 
Cutting bill, but five 
years is too short a 
period in which to 
make the transition 
successfully. 

After her brilliant 
achievements in the 
Islands, the United 
States cannot afford 
suddenly to abandon 
them to their fate. 
The experiment must 
be carried through to 
a successful conclu- 
sion that shall be a 
credit to America and 
a blessing to the Fili- 
pino people. 

Let us note some 
of the gains of the Philippines since 1898. This 
archipelago of 7,083 tropical islands is potentially 
rich, with an estimated wealth of some three billion 
dollars. The population is sparse, but the land is 
capable of sustaining over eighty millions. During 
the last three decades the population has increased 
from less than six to some thirteen millions. 

In education they have advanced from 4,500 pupils 
under Spanish rule to an enrollment of 1,200,000. 
More than one third of the children are in school; 
in India, less than one fifth. As I visited the excellent 
schools of Manila I felt that the children were getting 
a better education than I received as a boy in America. 
All were receiving practical vocational training. Over 
60 per cent of the population is estimated as literate; 
in India, only 7 per cent. There are now over a million 
registered, qualified voters, and from 80 to 95 per cent 
of them have voted during the past two decades— 
as against our own record of less than 50 per cent in 
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Reversing our psychology, 
the wife upholds tradition 
and keeps native dress while 
the man dons the American. 
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some elections. While the circulation of newspapers is 
only 165,000, these are widely read and shared in com- 
munity reading. 

In agriculture the land and wealth are fairly evenly 
distributed. Upon more than two million farms are 
eight million of the agricultural community constitut- 
ing the backbone of the population. These people are 
living in homes of their own. 

Of more than 7,000 miles of roads, some 4,000 miles 
are first-class. The new public buildings in Manila are 
perhaps finer than those in any city of similar size in 
the Orient. The trade of the Islands has increased from 
$34,000,000 three decades ago to a maximum of 
$300,000,000, or nearly tenfold; and this without 
encouraging large foreign investments that might 
enrich them for the present but would mortgage the 
future independence of the people. From the beginning 
the Islands have been self-supporting. They sustain 
their government and balance their budget from their 
own very reasonable taxes. Wages and conditions of la- 
bor are better than in any similar country in the Orient. 
Magnificent work has been done in public health, and 
the death rate has been reduced to 17 per thousand, 
as compared with over 30 per thousand in India. 


Steeped in Freedom’s Traditions 


There has been a rapid Filipinization of all services. 
In 1903 there were 2,777 American officials and em- 
ployees in the Civil Service. Even a decade ago the 
Americans in the service had been reduced to 58, with 
only eight in positions of political power (apart from 
American teachers, who at present number less than 
four hundred). There are now 20,147 Filipinos in the 
Civil Service. 

In the light of the total situation, should the Philip- 
pines be granted independence? 

The Filipinos fought for their freedom through 
more than three centuries of attempted revolution 





against Spanish tyranny. The shooting in 1896 of 
their great martyr-patriot, Rizal, sounded the death 
knell of Spanish domination. It is not generally known 
that in the campaign carried on by American troops 
for several years to subjugate the Islands, General 
Bell estimated that one sixth of the population in 
Luzon alone, or 600,000 men, women, and children 
perished—this when we were being told officially in 
America that the Philippines had come to us “ 
sought.” 


un- 


Our Past Promises 


President John Adams estimated that one third of 
the Colonists were not in sympathy with the American 
Revolution in 1776 and opposed it at every stage. But 
it is probable that 99 per cent of the Christian popula- 
tion of the Philippines to-day are for independence. 
Every year since its inception the Philippine Legis- 
lature has passed a resolution practically unanimously 
asking Congress to grant independence. Only one 
Moro member has opposed the movement in recent 
years. 

In the opinion of the Filipinos, America has re- 
peatedly and definitely promised them either ultimate 
or early independence. Space forbids recalling the 
more than a score of promises made, or hopes and 
aspirations aroused, from the words of Presidents 
McKinley, Taft, and Roosevelt down to the Jones 
Act of 1916, which reads: “It is, as it always has been, 
the purpose of the people of the United States to with- 
draw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established.” President Wilson in 
a message to Congress said: “The people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a 
stable government. This condition precedent having 
been fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our duty to 
keep our promise to the people of those Islands by 
granting them the independence that they so honor- 
ably covet.” The American government, having 
aroused these hopes and through its official spokesmen 
made these promises, is held by this entire people in 
honor bound to fulfill its plighted word. 


What Constitutes a Stable Government? 





A stable government has been established. Accord- 
ing to the League of Nations a stable government is 
one which maintains the support of the people. We 
may add the definition of President McKinley: “A 
stable government is one elected by the suffrage of the 
people, supported generally by the people, and capable 
of maintaining order and of fulfilling international 
obligations.” In the Islands all Filipino offices are 
filled by ballot. The Filipinos are noted for their 
orderly elections. General Wood reports: “All parties 
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Upper-class Moros of the Bogoda tribe. Of 
all the Islanders they alone stand asa unit 
against independence for the Philippines. 
Under an Island government they would 
be vastly outnumbered and _ outvoted. 
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admit that the elections were fairly and honestly con- 
ducted;” while the Wood-Forbes Report speaks of 
the “‘quiet acceptance by the minority of the results 
of the popular vote.” Ever since its inception the gov- 
ernment has been self-supporting. All expenses of 
administration are met from taxes paid by the people. 
Law and order are maintained by a small, well- 
disciplined Filipino constabulary of some six thousand 
officers and men. It is difficult to see what more could 
reasonably be asked of the Philippines in the way of 
a stable government. ‘ 
Many conditions are favorable for independence. 
The people have greater unity than most nations 
seeking self-government. Although speaking some 
eighty-seven languages and dialects, nine tenths of the 
people are Christians, prepared by more than three 
centuries of Spanish rule by a common religion, and 
now fused by a common sense of nationality. One 
common-school system is binding the people together 
with the rapid spread of education, for which the 
Filipinos display an almost unparalleled desire. 


Spanish Culture and Modern Progress 


The character of the people furnishes a good founda- 
tion for lasting independence. They are peaceful, law- 
abiding, loyal, obedient, home-loving, temperate, 
hospitable, generous, courteous, artistic, and refined 
in their habits; they have been long enriched by 
Spanish culture. They are quick to learn, with a rest- 
less desire for progress. 

Race prejudice, both in the Philippines and in Cali- 
fornia, has made the Filipinos more eager than ever 


Most of the houses on Cebu are built on stilts 
for protection against tropical insects, rodents, 
and prowling animals. The general down-at- 
the-heel appearance of most villages in the 
tropics is notably absent from the Philippine 
settlements, although habits of living do not 
differ materially from those of other localities. 


to gain their independence. The traditions of a once 
free people after four centuries of Spanish and Amer- 
ican rule have left them a proud and sensitive race. 
There was perhaps less race prejudice and more social 
equality manifested by the Spaniards toward the 
Filipinos than now obtains. The steady pressure of an 
Anglo-Saxon “‘superiority”’ has produced the inevita- 
ble reaction of a painful inferiority complex. There are 
clubs and other places where the Filipinos in their 
own country are excluded, and others where they are 
not wanted and simply ignored or frozen out. 

The recent treatment of Filipino laborers in Cali- 
fornia has accentuated this racial feeling. I attended a 
student indignation meeting at the University of the 
Philippines and a memorial service in Manila for the 
Filipino killed in Watsonville, California. At the lat- 
ter gathering many were in tears. The audience mani- 
fested great restraint and an absence of bitterness, 
but the deep sentiment under all was unmistakable. 
Filipinos feel that we do not want them as American 
citizens, that they are excluded from any full or equal 
brotherhood either in America or in their own country. 
They do not wish to intrude upon us in America, nor 
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upon our society or in our clubs in the Islands where 
they are not wanted. But they are all the more de- 
termined to be free. 

Among the arguments brought forward against 
granting independence is the contention that the United 
States needs the Islands as a commercial, military, 
or naval base. This point has frequently been main- 
tained from the time of Admiral Dewey to Gen- 
eral Wood and Carmi Thompson. Senator Lodge said 
frankly: “We make no hypocritical pretense of being 
interested in the Philippines solely on account of others. 
While we regard the welfare of these people as a sacred 
trust, we regard the welfare of the American people 
first. We believe in trade expansion.” President Roose- 
velt, on the other hand, maintained that “the Philip- 
pines from a military standpoint are a source of weak- 
ness to us.”” At a distance of more than six thousand 
miles from the United States, the Islands could hardly 
be successfully defended against a determined attack 
from Japan, Hongkong, or Singapore. 


The Rising Tide of Nationalism 


The independence of the Filipinos cannot be studied 
in isolation. They are a part of an Asiatic and world- 
wide movement. We can count some thirteen new 
nations and republics on the postwar map of Europe. 
A rising tide of nationalism is sweeping over Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Irak, India, China, Korea, Japan, 
and almost the entire Orient. Little Holland, Belgium, 
and Britain hold empires from fifty-seven to a hundred 
and thirty times the area of the respective mother 
countries. Perhaps they have the excuse of the need 
of raw materials and imperial possessions. But what 
possible excuse has America, possessing approximately 
one third of all the wealth of the world, and with much 
of Europe in her debt? 

It is said that the Islands could not defend them- 
selves against Japan and other nations. Upon this 
basis there are only four or five of the great world 
powers capable of defending themselves. Yet there are 
some sixty independent nations which do exist and 
maintain a stable government, many of which could 
not offer half the resistance that the Filipinos did to 
the American army. Japan and the independent 
Philippines would both belong to the League of 


Education is a big plank in our Phil- 
ippine platform. The Normal School in 
Manila, where native teachers train for 


work among 2,000,000 Island children. 


Nations, whose members under the Covenant “‘under- ° 
take to respect and preserve the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of 
the League.” 

The four-power pact of the Pacific Arms Conference, 
of which Japan is a member, offers aditional pro- 
tection to the Philippines. Britain, Holland, France, 
and the United States would be unwilling to have 
Japan annex the Philippines. As Premier Hara said: 
“When the United States decides to give the Philip- 
pines their freedom, the Japanese government will 
be the first to sign an agreement for their neutraliza- 
tion.” Such an agreement signed by Britain, France, 
Japan, and the United States and backed by the 
League of Nations would furnish more protection 
than many other stable republics possess. 

The economic backwardness of the Islands is a much 
more serious objection. After passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill, which gave to the Philippines prac- 
tically free trade with the United States in 1909, there 
was a marked increase in the industry, commerce, and 
income of the Islands. The trade of the Islands had 
multiplied fivefold within twelve years, and three 
fourths of this trade was with the United States. The 
sugar industry has been developed till now it is their 
chief source of income. If under pressure of the sugar 
interests in the States, the Philippines were suddenly 
cast adrift and a tariff barrier erected against. their 
raw products and infant industries with no provision 
for any readjustment or period of transition, the result 
might be disastrous for the Philippines and dis- 
creditable for America. 


It’s Up to Us 


As one leading Filipino editor said: “You came here 
against our will. You conquered us and remained by 
force. You have wound yourselves round our whole 
economic structure until now we are artificially de- 
pendent upon you and cannot suddenly stand alone.” 

Yet any reasonable period of transition in tariffs 
would enable the Philippines to make a successful 
adjustment. At present they are in the difficult stage 
of adolescence. They need the codperation of a wise 
parent—not the cynical unfriendliness of paternal 
exploitation. 

Unless one believes in a future world of absolute 
imperialism and of permanently enslaved nations ruled 
by force against their will, one must believe that the 
Philippines are going to gain their independence. 
Either it will be upon early, honorable, and favorable 
terms—or upon conditions of hostility, bitterness, and 
much suffering. That decision rests with us. 
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will work to develop our greatest asset 


By JAMES HAY, Jr. 








Y NHE quiet of the President’s 
oval-shaped office was hardly 
touched by the hum of the 

city streets. Outside was the heat of 

a hot summer day, but inside, with all 

of the windows firmly closed, the artifi- 

cially cooled room was delightfully comfortable. 

I sat across a corner of his desk from Mr. Hoover. 
With the late afternoon sunlight on the office wall be- 
hind him, he sat leaning his left elbow on the arm of 
his desk chair, his hand against his cheek. Behind 
him were draped’ on standards, the President’s flag 
and the Stars and Stripes. The telephone at his right, 
a small sheaf of papers in front of him awaiting his 
signature, and a massive inkstand of hand-worked 
brass were the only things on the desk except for a 
tall vase of roses. 

The President talked about the work which he con- 
siders one of the biggest things in his Administration. 
The conversation had not lasted three minutes when 
I realized that he was discussing the outstanding 
ambition, the very passion, of his life. 

He talked about to-day’s children, and how he 
plans—through his high office—to give them more 
health and happiness, so that they shall grow up to 
be the finest generation the world has ever seen. He 
talked, specifically, about the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protec- 
tion which will be held next month. 

That is, he discussed an organ- 


Children’s 
Aid Society 


- adventure in humanity that history 
a has ever known. 

“There are better ways to bring 
up and care for children than we, the 
masses of the people, know about,” Mr. 
Hoover said. “All sorts of experiments have 
been tried and reported on—some of them very 
fine, some of them visionary and valueless. This con- 
ference will discover and tell the people about the best 
methods so far developed. It will go farther than that 

and suggest how the ‘best’ may be bettered.” 

In common with every newspaper reader, I knew 
about the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. I knew that it had had its official 
beginning in May, 1929, when the President, having 
assembled twenty-seven of the country’s leading au- 
thorities on children and child problems, had sat with 
this planning committee in the Cabinet room and 
suggested its scheme of operation; that the original 
twenty-seven had called to their aid the outstanding 
specialists—men and women—in child care and de- 
velopment; and that these specialists, in turn, had 
enlisted in the work of the Conference, for purposes of 
investigation, report, and recommendation, the lead- 


. ers in every branch of science and sociology. 


It was easy to understand why Mr. Hoover’s im- 
agination had envisioned and his executive ability 








| resident Hoover’s greatest ambition on taking office 
was to do something for the betterment and happiness of 
children. Next month, with the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, his campaign reaches its first 
milestone. To-day’s children are our future leaders. The story 
of the President’s plans for American youth reveals a side 
of the Chief Executive little known and less appreciated. 


ization, effected by him as President 
of the United States, to study and 
report on every conceivable way of 
improving the lot of all the children 
of the United States through better 
care of them from the prenatal stage 
until maturity—the most thrilling 
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initiated so gigantic a plan for the happiness and 
betterment of children. He has for years been deeply 
interested in children and their problems. 

In 1920, when his thoughts still were with tne 
millions of starving youngsters he had fed in war- 
stricken Europe, he founded the American Child 
Health Association, with headquarters in New York, 
and helped to finance it. 

Several years ago, in discussing the proposal that 
he run for the presidential nomination, he said to an 
intimate friend: “The reason above all others why the 
Presidency attracts me is that in that position I could 
have the greatest of all opportunities to accomplish 
social betterment, particularly for the young people.” 

At the age of fourteen Herbert Hoover, an orphan, 
left his Grandfather Miles’ Oregon farm and went into 
Portland on his own, supporting himself by working 
as a general utility boy in a real-estate office while he 
studied at night in preparation for an engineering 
course at college. 

Walking down the street one evening soon after 
his arrival in Portland, he caught sight of a sign out- 
side a restaurant: “Table d’hote dinner, 75 cents.” 
The day had seemed unusually long and tiresome, 
and the coins he jingled in his pocket amounted to 
exactly seventy-five cents. He stood staring at the 
sign—a very hungry boy—wondering just how much 
food could be bought for all that money, and whether 
it was possible for any human stomach to take it all 
in. Then will power triumphed over appetite, and the 
hungry lad, still jingling his hard-earned coins, 
sought out a place where a supper of sorts could 
be had for fifteen cents. 


Experts Serve Without Pay 


At that time he was sleeping and studying in a 
little lumber room back of the real-estate office 
which he had fitted up as his living quarters. 

The man who has behind him such an ex- 
perience, provided he is equipped with an 
emotional mechanism as sensitive as Mr. 
Hoover’s, necessarily feels for, and with, 
young people. This feeling soon began to 
manifest itself in a practical way. The 
first thing he did with his spare money 
as soon as he began to earna salary above 
his living expenses—he was then twenty- 
four—was to help out needy students who, 
as he had done, were working their way 
through Stanford University by doing any 
odd jobs that the community offered. 

Will Irwin, in his fascinating biography 
of Herbert Hoover, tells how the young 
engineer sent a fund from Australia to a 
friend in California with the request that 
he look up some deserving students and 
let them have financial help without re- 
vealing whence it came. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
President, for whom the problems of 
youth have such an absorbing appeal, 
should regard the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection as 
one of the most important undertakings 
of his Administration. 


MAKETH A GLAD FATHER’’ TI 


Soon after he came to the White House he asked his 
planning committee of twenty-seven members to have 
reports submitted to the November Conference setting 
forth what is at present being done for child health 
and protection and recommending what ought to be 
done to improve existing child conditions. They di- 
vided the work into four sections, each under a chair- 
man, these chairmen having it as their business to 
create as many committees as seemed necessary to 
cover all the ground. 

Commenting upon their labors, the real Hoover sud- 
denly comes from behind the screen: 

“And now it seems there is no limit to the number 
of people in the work! As Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur said the other day, we may have to stop taking 
on people who want to help us, or we won’t have any 
audience to listen to the recommendations—all the 
intelligent people in the United States will be members 
of the Conference!”’ 

There are about seven hundred men and women on 
the nineteen committees and the many subcommittees, 
serving under the chairmen of the four sections. Some 
of the committees have each as many as twelve or fif- 
teen subcommittees; and the subcommittee chairmen, 
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in their particular jobs, call on literally thousands 
of men and women in their special fields for the labor 
of investigation, research, and recommendation. 

Moreover, they are all working without pay. Some, 
of course, can’t afford and shouldn’t be asked to pay 
traveling expenses to and from the sectional and Wash- 
ington meetings to which they are called. Such ex- 
penses are paid for them. Clerk hire and similar un- 
avoidable costs have to be met, but the real work of 
the Conference is being done by experts and scientists 
—the best in the land—without charge; and in many 
instances they give several hours a day to this extra 
work after they have finished the round of their ac- 
customed professional duties. 


Thousands of Specialists 


The size of the army which the President has mar- 
shaled to attack the problem of giving the country a 
better generation may be approximated from the fact 
that there are in the United States about four thou- 
sand experts on the hygiene and diseases of children, 
and three thousand of these pediatricians are helping 
with the work of the Conference—a proportion of work- 
ers that applies to many other groups of specialists. 

In Chicago, for instance, one educator had twenty 
thousand school children questioned about their lives 
and problems, their attitudes toward school and 
parents, how they could be made happier, and so 
forth—the idea being to get the information directly 
from the children without the intervention of teachers 
or any adults. The answers of the twenty thousand had 
to be listed and the resultant information catalogued 
and analyzed—a big job in itself, but only a fractional 
part of the total labor done by members of the Con- 
ference. 

The men and women enrolled in the work include 
embryologists, physiologists, sociologists, gynecolo- 
gists, psychologists, psychiatrists, truant officers, 
members of parent-teacher associations and women’s 
clubs, university professors, health officials, milk ex- 
perts, anatomists, dentists, oculists, and so on through 
the list of every kind of worker whose knowledge can 
touch a child in any way. The President is alive to the 
essentials of the work: 

“The physical health of the child is merely a small 
segment of this whole problem of child betterment. 
For instance, the parents need to be educated. The vast 
majority of them have had no way of learning many 
modern discoveries about how to bring up children 
better; and we scarcely know what parental education 


is. It has to be defined and developed and applied.” 


Developing Talents, Overcoming Faults 


Take the subject of the child’s recreation. Play is 
one of the serious and all-absorbing undertakings of 
childhood. How can it be made to contribute more 
richly to the child’s mental and physical welfare? 

And the delinquent child. Just what is a delinquent 
child? Just how much do we know about the many 
motives and reactions that go to cause delinquency? A 
whole library of new material is now in process of 
assembly. 

The present is an ideal time for such a study of 
delinquency—now when a series of reform-school and 


prison riots and revolts have convinced the public that 
better correctional and disciplinary methods are neces- 
sary. What is wanted is a happier and more efficient 
generation, and the only way to get it is to help 
children develop their talents and overcome their 
faults. Naturally, such a program takes in, in a very 
large way, the delinquent child. If such a boy is being 
dwarfed or warped physically or mentally by brutal or 
stupid treatment in orphanage or reform school, the 
way out is to show the officials of those institutions how 
to provide the needed fair deal for that boy. 

But no phase of the whole problem is being con- 
sidered to the exclusion of any other phases. The idea 
is to assemble all the knowledge obtainable in order to 
give the country a better childhood and, from the 
knowledge thus gathered, to deduce such recommen- 
dations as will improve matters and show the way to 
still more knowledge of the subject. 

The work of the November Conference will be fol- 
lowed up in such a way as to make it a permanent force 
in the lives of the people. After the first flush of en- 
thusiasm following that meeting, much must be done 
to inspire the parents and authorities of each American 
city and community to do the things recommended 
by the Conference. But there will be no bureau set 
up under the Federal government to do it; the Presi- 
dent takes great pride in that fact. The benefits will 
not cost the national treasury a cent! 


Parents Must First Be Educated 


The Bureau of Education and the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor will, of course, give out 
much information touching their fields. In addition, 
some organization already functioning will be selected 
to collect and distribute information as the years go 
by. It will probably be the American Child Health 
Association, which is supported by philanthropy. That 
would seem to be the logical selection. With that 
organization functioning as national headquarters, 
there will always be ways to stimulate interest in the 
work—if that interest ever flags. 

When the President discusses this subject, his eye 
flashes and his tone plainly indicates a determination 
to see to it that the interest shall not flag. 

Following the White House Conference, there will 
be state conferences, city conferences and similar 
meetings for the purpose of applying the knowledge 
and recommendations made available. 

In this connection, I recall two other conferences 
which have been held in Washington and in which 
the President took an interest. One was the conference 
of the representatives of the governors of states, 
which adopted recommendations to solve certain 
interstate problems, with the result that the legis- 
latures of some thirty-six of the states enacted laws 
to accomplish the desired reforms and improvements. 

Another was the conference of mayors and other 
municipal officials to improve traffic conditions and 
work out a uniform traffic code. Already, I believe, 
more than eighty municipalities have adopted that 
code. 

These two instances show that the American people 
are quick to take advantage of information which 
affords them an opportunity to better conditions in 
any field. 
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‘‘A WISE SON 
Another thing: soon after the American Child 

Health Association was organized, it made surveys of 

the school systems and the school children of some 

eighty cities and towns. It had previously arrived at a 

set of standards to which the health of children in 

schools should adhere in order to give the children 

proper care and teaching. It published its findings 

in the eighty towns surveyed, showing clearly 

whether or not each municipality complied with 

the acknowledged standards in school health 

work. The people, always deeply interested 

in the schools, studied those findings. 

The consequence was that in the 
cities whose schools were not what 
they should have been the public 
made things rather unpleasant 
for the municipal officials—so 
unpleasant, indeed, that the 
officials lost no time in 
bringing their schools up 
to standard. 

The same thing probably 
will happen in regard to the 
recommendations of the White 
House Conference. Once the people 
know how the condition and destiny 
of their children can be improved, 
they will see to it that their state and 
municipal authorities take the steps 
needed to insure that betterment. 

But it will not all be a matter of legisla- 
tion and city ordinance. Much of the work 
for children must be accomplished through agi- 
tation and education. You can’t educate a young 
mother or an expectant mother by legislative en- 
actment. She must be given access to the latest facts 
bearing on the problem of child rearing. A tremendous 
body of information that must go to parents and teach- 
ers will come out of the Conference. 

All the information assembled will be published and 
disseminated through bulletins giving digests of the 
numerous reports submitted to, and adopted by, the 
Conference in November; through full and detailed 
publication of the scientists’ papers dealing with each 
phase of the problem—books which, of course, will 
be used chiefly in libraries and as sources for scientists 
making newer and more detailed studies; and, finally, 
by books telling in popular, interesting style the 
recommendations made by the experts and the ways 
to put them into effect in dealing with children in 
home and school. 


The Child’s Bill of Rights 


The White House Conference will finance this work, 
for the President is determined not to have it depart 
from his theory that the best way to get results from 
the people in any movement is to make information 
available to them and then to decentralize and to 
localize highly the business of putting the indicated 
changes and reforms into effect. 

If the proper publication and dissemination of the 
facts assembled will carry the cost of the Conference 
to more than the half million dollars already raised 
for it by Mr. Hoover, he will doubtless go out and get 
some more money. And that should not be difficult, 


Children’s 
Aid Society 
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judging from the way the work has thus far been 
supported, financially and in every other particular, 
by the public. 

I came away from my talk with the President pro- 
foundly impressed by the enthusiasm with which he 
had discussed the Conference. This man, who has 

been described as a personification of machine-like 
ability, had approached the problem of child 

betterment in a mood that suggested the ardor 
of a crusader. As President of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover now has an opportun- 
ity t6 realize those ambitions for chil- 
dren expressed in ‘The Child’s Bill 
of Rights,” which he wrote several 
years ago for the American Child 
Health Association. It reads 

as follows: 


The ideal to which we should 
strive is that there shall be 
no child in America: 
That has not been born under 
proper conditions, 
That does not live in hygienic 
surroundings, 
That ever suffers from undernourish- 
ment, 
That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection, 
That does not receive primary instruction in 
the elements of hygiene and good health, 
That has not the complete birthright of a sound 
mind in a sound body, 
That has not the encouragement to express in 
fullest measure the spirit within which is the final 
endowment of every human being. 





From the White House I went to see the director 
of the Conference—Dr. Harry Everett Barnard, of 
Indianapolis, whom the President selected for that 
position because of his great ability as an inspirational 


organizer and because he is an authority on health 
work. 


Healthier Children—Happier Adults 


Mr. Hoover is president of the Conference and will 
address it during its three-day meeting in November. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, is 
chairman. But it is Dr. Barnard who carries the bur- 
den of administering all the detailed work of the 
organization. 

“The other day I asked the President,” Dr. Bar- 
nard told me, “what he intended doing for the adult 
after completing this work in behalf of the children 
of the nation. 

““Tf we take care of the children,’ Mr. Hoover 
answered with a smile, ‘we won’t have to worry about 
the adults, will we?’ 

“That put into different phraseology what he had 
said in one of his addresses not long before: ‘If we 
want civilization to march forward toward higher 
economic standards, to moral and spiritual ideals, it 
will march only on the feet of healthy children.’ 

“And the tremendous enthusiasm, the constructive 
enthusiasm, that he has put behind the White House 
Conference has gone into all of us—into every worker 
in our ranks.” 























An alfalfa mill near Lamar. The country is so dotted with these mills that the haul from the fields is 
seldom more than four miles. Lamar farmers received $1,250,000 for their alfalfa in 1929; but instead 
of leaving the town in bales, the crop was fed to stock and so became a more profitable commodity. 


A Factory Without Chimneys 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


to some point in our country where he might 

observe the operation of the two cardinal fea- 
tures of our national spirit—first, valiant pioneering 
enterprise, and second, the ability and willingness to 
make quick and salutary readjustments—I should 
think at once of a county in southeastern Colorado. 
The name of this county is Prowers, and the county 
seat is Lamar. 

Lamar looks like a town that lives within its means. 
It has splendid school buildings, an excellent library, 
an ample, up-to-date hospital, a municipal lighting 
and power plant that pays a profit, and a new court- 
house upon which there is not a penny of indebtedness. 

The birth of the town is said to have been in 1886, 
when it could not have been much more than a ship- 
ping point for the cattle that ranged on both sides of 
the Arkansas River in vast herds. Cattle grazing does 
not produce towns; it takes people to do that. And 
people, aside from a few horsemen, are a nuisance and 
a menace to the range. 

Lamar got its real start about 1913, less than twenty 
years ago, when a magnetic promoter sold to a 
condensed-milk company the idea of establishing a 
milk condensary at Lamar. The cream of this jest lay 
in the fact, seemingly, that there was not at that time a 
dairy cow in the valley. 


[ A foreign visitor were to ask me to take him 


The Town That Milk Built 


But to the heads of the condensed-milk company it 
was so little of a joke that, after considering the mat- 
ter, they came to Lamar and built a condensary plant, 
at a cost, finally, of $150,000. They knew perfectly 
well that there were no dairy cows in the valley, but 
they saw plenty of alfalfa growing on the irrigated 
lands of Prowers county and they knew that in the 
adjoining country, tributary to Lamar, there were at 
least 140,000 acres of fine land with water rights for 
irrigation. 

The first thing to do, once the condensary was built, 
was to get dairy cattle into the surrounding country, 


and that meant getting dairy farmers. Your cattleman 
does not milk cows; he prefers to get his milk from a 
can. It was necessary to colonize dairy farmers who 
could either bring their cows with them or who could 
be trusted to amortize the loan, with their milk checks, 
of money used to start them in the dairy business. It 
was planned to put 2,000 milch cows into the county 
during the first year, and increase the number by 750 
cows a year until there should be 8,000 in the valley. 

The plan was a success. The dairy farmers, lured by 
the unassailable fact that these irrigated lands were 
ideal for alfalfa, came. About fifteen years afterward 
the number of milch cows around Lamar had grown to 
ten thousand. So Lamar is a town almost literally built 
by milk. 

Now, it is said by the best agricultural minds that 
the soundest basis of year-in year-out prosperity on 
the land is the dairy cow. We shall see how this theory 
worked out in the case of Lamar and Prowers county. 

I arrived in Lamar a few months ago, just in time 
for the annual ‘cowboy ball.” It was held in the 
armory at Lamar, and so great was the pressure to 
attend that at eight o’clock there were more than a 
thousand persons packed inside, and the sale of tickets 
was stopped. The number of real cowboys present was 
probably about two hundred and fifty. It is sadly 
unromantic to record that most of the boys came in 
from the ranches in automobiles, instead of on broncos. 
It is part of the economic change. The ranches are 
being pushed farther and farther back by machinery, 
and they resist the trend by using machines. There 
are still good herds in Prowers county, but there are no 
such outfits in these days as the SS Ranch, for instance, 
which at one time in the ’80’s was branding 38,000 
head a year on about two and a half million acres of 
land. 

This, very briefly, is the background of the situation 
of 1913, when the condensary came in, built its plant, 
and expected cows to follow. To a European this would 
seem sheer madness. The cart preceded the horse. It 
looked like reckless gambling, but it was a shrewd 
business judgment, based on a knowledge of what the 
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irrigated lands would produce. Imagination, we may 
say, in the field of business. 

But the fact that the condensary company was will- 
ing to come into such a field was due to another piece 
of daring and imaginative pioneering that had gone be- 
fore. This was the irrigation of the valley. 

In this semi-arid country—once called the “‘region 
of subnormal rainfall’”—there could be no alfalfa 
without plenty of moisture. The story of the patient, 
heartbreaking efforts to turn the waters of the Arkan- 
sas into this valley bottom is one of the greatest 
romances of our Western development. 

Early in the days of the unfenced ranges there had 
been a few ditches. The cattlemen liked to have a little 
hay against the emergencies of winter. But irrigation 
on a considerable plan, which would mean the invasion 
of dirt farmers, they were prepared to fight. 

They tell, in Lamar, a story of those early irrigation 
days that is far more dramatic than most of our in- 
vented fiction of the West. A young surveyor, plotting 
a ditch, ran out of drinking water one day. He walked 
three miles to the ranch house of one of the cattlemen 
and asked if he might fill his canteen. The owner of the 
ranch happened to be there, and he knew that this 
young chap was working on the irrigation canal. With 
an oath he told him that he could have no water. In a 
country where the wayfarer, no matter how ragged or 
worthless, was always welcome not only to water but 
to a good meal as well, this showed clearly how keen 
and bitter was the realization of the cattlemen that 
their sun would set—once the water began to come 
down the canals. 


Two Ponies and a Plow Were Wealth 


A few years passed. The new town of Lamar spreng 
up. Those were the days when the “hotel” was chiefly 
a pool room and a saloon. There were two men sitting 
in the pool room one day, and the older cf the two 
asked the other to join him in a drink. The vounger 
man refused, but a few minutes later he walked over 
to the bar and bought a glass of beer for himself. 
“Why wouldn’t you drink with me?” shouted the 
other man, angrily, feeling that his hospitality had 
been spurned. 

“Because,” replied his companion, with a fiery glint 
in his eye, “‘I won’t drink with a man who refused me a 
glass of water when I was thirsty.” It is said that the 
cattleman looked hard at his companion for a moment, 
turned red, and left the place without a word. He was 
twice humiliated—first, by the recollection of his inhu- 
manity ; second, by realizing that his own day was past. 

But irrigation came. Its early days, to be sure, were 
not flush times of prosperity. The pioneers were 
broken; those who won were those who came after- 
ward. One of the first farmers to make use of the irriga- 
tion said: “Most of us had little, if anything, to start 
farming with. A man was pretty well off if he had a 
team of cow ponies and a plow. We bought a few har- 
row teeth and made a frame to put the teeth in. After 


all our troubles, we were able to sell our alfalfa for 
$1.50 to $2.50 a ton; our wheat brought fifty cents a 
bushel; hogs $3.50 to $4 a hundred; fat cattle the same 
as hogs. A great many of us could not pay the assess- 
ment of twenty-five cents a share for water, let alone 
make payments on our irrigation stock.” 

The irrigation canals and laterals have beer. ex- 
tended from time to time, by various interests, until 
now there are 489 miles in Prowers county. 


Good Mother Nature 


Such is the physical background against which the 
prosperity of Prowers county has been reared. What 
have these people done with their resources? 

In production and marketing questions, Prowers 
county seems to have relieved itself by a wise under- 
standing of basic facts. It is fair to say, of course, that 
these farmers are the beneficiaries of an almost ideal 
climate, abundant water, good geographical location, 
main-line railroad facilities, and splendid soil. They 
have much to thank Nature for. But they have much 
to thank themselves for, also. 

In the first place, the farming is well diversified. 
Prowers county ‘“‘farm industries” actually number 
seven major operations—livestock feeding, alfalfa pro- 
duction, wheat, dairying, corn, sugar beets, and poul- 
try. Depression finds it difficult to seep into a sub- 
structure like that. 

Over and above its happy diversification, Prowers 
has learned that the fortunate farmer is the one who 
ships a manufactured product, rather thafi a raw prod- 
uct. Prowers is a vast agricultural factory, a factory 
without chimneys, so to say. It is a factory that covers 
a whole county and works every day in the year. 
Practically every product of the soil is turned into a 
higher-priced commodity before it is placed on board 
the freight car. 


Turning in Profits 


In money return to the county, livestock feeding 
comes first. More than two million dollars annually 
are derived from this source. Last year approximately 
450,000 sheep were brought into the county from 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, and other states and 
“manufactured” in the great feeding yards around 
Lamar. Instead of shipping the alfalfa to the livestock, 
the sheep and cattle were shipped to the alfalfa. The 
lower-priced commodity—freight rates considered— 
is converted on the spot. Fertility remains with the 
county, as a by-product. Sixty-five carloads of finished 
cattle were shipped from the town of Lamar alone in 
the first six months of 1929. In addition, twenty-six 
carloads of horses and mules went out by rail, and 122 
cars of hogs. 

The county does not ship “merely hogs.” Not at 
all. Prowers county is market-minded. It gets its own 
farm relief by shipping a specialized product where it 
can. Some years ago the alert farmers in this district 


American enterprise made Lamar, Colorado. It brought water for irriga- 
tion, grew the alfalfa that brought the dairymen, raised fine livestock, and 
held the profits from the chimneyless factory at home—to be turned into more 
community profits. Mr. Tilden went west to get this important farming story. 
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discovered that there was a market in California for a 
particular type of hog, a lean hog of moderate size, 
that can be quickly and cheaply matured. Los Angeles, 
in particular, pays a higher price for such an animal 
than would be returned by the packing houses of the 
East for the larger variety. The amusing explanation 
of this fact is probably that the restaurant keepers of 
the Coast, figuring that a pork chop is a pork chop, no 
matter what the size, see more profit from the smaller 
one. This “industry” has been so developed during the 
past five years that it is not uncommon for twenty 
carloads of the ‘‘California hogs” to be moved out of 
Lamar in a week. 


The Horse Liked It 


The next industry in money return is alfalfa. A 
million and a quarter dollars came to the farmers from 
this source last year. But it does not leave Prowers 
county as a raw product, in bales. Here again the farm 
manufacturers convert it toa higher-priced commodity, 
against which the freight costs will be less of a burden. 

About twenty years ago Floyd M. Wilson came to 
Prowers county and organized a company for grinding 
alfalfa into meal, primarily to be sold to dealers in 
livestock and poultry feeds. The idea of milling alfalfa 
hay seems to have originated with a man named 
Weiss, who lived in Wichita, Kansas. Weiss had a 
horse and, in feeding the animal alfalfa, he observed 
that the hay was badly shattered and the hard stems 
rejected. It occurred to him that if he ground up the 
hay there would be no loss. His horse agreed with him 
that this was a sound procedure, and this was the be- 
ginning of a great industry—later almost monopolized 
by Prowers county. Two great milling companies now 
grind a large part of the alfalfa raised in the valley, and 
send the product all over the world. 

Prowers county is spotted with small grinding mills, 
to which the farmers bring their hay. Here again is an 
instance of how the people of this district have learned 
to avoid lost motion and time. Instead of shipping the 
hay to a great central factory, which would mean bal- 
ing and freight, they have provided so many small 
mills that four or five miles is about the maximum haul 
for any farmer. And, instead of a rush to market at 
harvesting 

time, 















the hay is stacked in the fields and can be delivered 
as needed. 

The commonest sight around Lamar is that of the 
great alfalfa loads, two or three tons in weight, lumber- 
ing along behind a pair of mules, occupying five sixths 
of the roadway, and causing the cross-country automo- 
bilist to murmur profanely. But the local motorcar 
drivers patiently pull up behind one of the moving 
haystacks and wait for a chance to sneak past. They 
realize that the greater part of the prosperity of the 
county is in those loads. 

A queer obstacle that had to be overcome by the 
grinders of alfalfa in its experimental period was the 
opposition of a few of the agricultural experiment 
stations. These experts proved conclusively that the 
alfalfa meal was no better than the hay from which it 
was made, and consequently that the labor and ex- 
pense of grinding was sheer loss. But the sheep and 
cattle and rabbits thought differently, and these pa- 
tient animals were the court of last resort. Now the 
Prowers alfalfa meal has made its way into the feed 
markets of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, in addi- 
tion to the home market. 


P roducer and Manufacturer 


The alfalfa milling companies maintain experi- 
mental feeding yards on a large scale, where hundreds 
of formulas, with alfalfa as a base, are being constantly 
tried. In one of these yards I saw at least fifty pens of 
stock, each one of which was being fed a different 
ration, the sheep being weighed separately at regular 
intervals and a tally sheet maintained for each lot. 
When these sheep are finally sent to the Kansas City 
stockyards, they are weighed before being loaded on 
the cars and weighed again at the other end, to de- 
termine the transit weight loss. So far as is possible, 
the Prowers county idea in husbandry is to take the 
guess out of the business. 

Wheat accounts for another million and a quarter 
dollars of income a year in the Lamar district. The 
average production on the irrigated land is about 
thirty-five bushels an acre. Again, with this crop, we 
see the characteristic plan of these southeastern Colo- 
rado people: to ship a finished product rather than a 
raw one. Much of the wheat is milled in Lamar. The 
flouring mill here is one of the largest in the West. 

Corn is fed at home, too. There is no harvest rush of 
this grain, and no anxious watching of the prices on 
the Chicago Exchange. The annual value of the 
corn crop in this county is about a million dol- 

lars. Many farmers feed their entire crop, 
and those having a surplus sell it to their 
neighbors. The irrigated lands produce 

an average of about sixty bushels to 


It looks like a haystack, but it is the big- 
gest alfalfa load ever moved in Lamar, 
and it is on wheels. Before alfalfa grew 
water was needed, and after heartbreak- 
ing effort it came. The alfalfa sprouted, 
and dairymen moved in where food for 
their stock was plentiful. Thus determina- 





tion created an industry on barren land. 

















A FACTORY 


The new Prowers county courthouse at Lamar. 
Spot cash was paid for it by the prosperous com- 
munity. The walls of the interior bear decora- 
tions which may mystify those of an age more 
remote from the Old West—Lazy J’s, Flying 
W’s, X Bar B’s—brands of bygone ranches. 


the acre and, under the best condi- 
tions, as high as ninety-five bushels. 
Dairying is the great stabilizer in 
the economy of Prowers county, as it 
is in every agricultural community in 
the country. It is a curious fact that 
the milk condensary, which had the 
effect of creating a dairy industry 
around Lamar, no longer exists as 
such. It was bought out by a man 
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who is making cheese and other milk 
products. When the condensary came 
to Lamar there were no milch cows; now there are ten 
thousand milch cows and no condensary. The town 
grew up around the condensary, and people came in. 
People who can get market milk easily and cheaply 
don’t want condensed milk. People with money to 
spend demand cream, ice cream, butter, and cheese. 
There is really nothing mysterious about it. Milk 
condensing is logical for that locality which has a large 
surplus of milk above what is needed for the other 
milk products; and so rapid has been the growth of 
Prowers county that this condition, in the space of 
fifteen years, was brought into existence—and then 
ceased to exist. 


Egés in Seven Baskets 


The growing of sugar beets has been, up to the past’ 


year or two, an industry worth half a million dollars a 
year to the farmers and, with the new tariff on sugar, 
it will probably reassume its former importance. 

The seventh industry of Prowers, poultry raising, 
has been pushed forward from nothing to an income 
of half a million dollars a year in an incredibly short 
time. Dairying and poultry, say the wise farmers, go 
together, especially in a region that produces its own 
feeding material. In the Wiley Community, in the 
northwest part of the county, the business of turkey 
raising has reached such proportions that the Wiley 
Turkey Growers’ Association is planning a new re- 
frigeration plant to take care of the dressed birds at 
shipping time. The five hundred farmers members of 
this association shipped a product valued at $85,000 
last season; and this of course is a by-product of their 
other farming operations. 

It will be seen, from this brief résumé of the agricul- 
tural operations of Prowers county, that the farmers 
there have made their profession as nearly depression- 
proof as farming can be. To whatever extent the prob- 
lems of agriculture can be solved, without legislative 
interference and without unusual protection and sub- 
sidy, Prowers has done it. When all is said and done, in 
farming there remains a certain element of chance. 
But Prowers has minimized the gamble by carrying its 
productive eggs in seven major baskets, by stretching 
its labor operations over as many months as there are 


in the year, by effective codperation between producer 
and factory, and by avoiding the vulnerability of a raw 
material market. 

It is when you turn from the farm lands to look at 
the town of Lamar that you see the tangible evidence 
of the intelligent direction that has brought this happy 
position about. The town is really exceptional. It is in 
the hands of business men most of whom have worked 
on the soil and have learned the value of the un- 
spectacular but safe policy of paying as you go. 

Fifteen years ago the people, or rather the people’s 
executives, looked ahead to the time when a new 
county courthouse would be required. A small tax, 
hardly felt, was used to create a sinking fund for build- 
ing. When the building was done, they paid cash. 

In a time when nobody has much faith in municipal 
enterprises, the Lamar electric plant, which not only 
supplies the light and power to the town but sells cur- 
rent throughout the valley, is a marvel of management. 
The municipal plant makes money. An enthusiast 
told me that within a few years, if everything went 
well, the town would be free from ordinary taxes be- 
cause of the profits of the light plant. This seems rather 
too rosy an expectation, but the more you see of Lamar 
the easier it is to believe. 


Country Papers 


A fine hospital has just been completed—quite the 
best, I should judge, within a radius of two hundred 
miles. This was built by a resident of Lamar, who said 
that as he had made his money in the neighborhood, 
he wanted to show his appreciation. 

A good town has good newspapers. Lamar has three: 
a daily newspaper of unusual excellence, and two 
weeklies whose salty, homely comments keep alive the 
traditions of Western journalism. 

You look, in Prowers and Lamar, almost in vain 
for the “native-born.” Of course there are some such, 
but the majority of the men who have created this 
thriving country have come into southeastern Colo- 
rado from other states. To the alien observer it would 
seem impossible that they should have a distinct 
identity, yet this is just what they have attained, in so 
short a period. They are the newest West. 








Milwaukee Courts Move Fast 


By NEIL M. CLARK 


Shaughnessy is not a “‘hanging 
judge,” but he has made Mil- 
waukee a city to be feared by 
all criminals who want to keep 
their freedom and their necks. 


ing burglar was caught there at midnight. 

By noon next day he was on his way to the 
penitentiary to begin an eight-year sentence, and he 
voiced his disgust to an inquiring reporter. 

“Tell my pals in Chicago,” he said, “to stay out of 
this man’s town!” 

That is the underworld verdict. Milwaukee has 
made such progress in the quick conviction of crim- 
inals that they shun the city. Eighty-five miles from 
the machine-gun nests of Chicago, Milwaukee’s mur- 
der rate is less than that of any other large city in this 
country. Her citizens pay less for burglary insurance 
and automobile theft insurance. Her jail has a smaller 
population per square foot. There are no gang mur- 
ders. 

Why is this? 

There is one man It is absurd, obviously, to 
attribute such results solely to one man. The funda- 
mental explanation of course lies in the character of 
the citizens: law abiding, traditionally and racially 
opposed to crime, they will not tolerate negligence or 
worse in officials of the law. Yet the fact remains that 
George A. Shaughnessy is the outstanding leader of 
forces resolved to defeat criminals. 

Shaughnessy, who is still in his forties, not quite six 
years ago became judge of the municipal court. Even 
then Milwaukee was no paradise for criminals. But 
the municipal court, with one judge, is the only court 
in Milwaukee County having original jurisdiction over 
felonies, and the calendar was way behind. Shaugh- 
nessy decided to bring his calendar up to date and 
keep it so—in order that, with hardly a day’s delay, 
the innocent could be declared innocent and the guilty 
guilty. Nothing is more discouraging to criminals 
than certainty of quick punishment. 


(ins orale know about Milwaukee. A visit- 





Bringing the Calendar Up to Date 


The success Judge Shaughnessy has had is shown by 


an excerpt from the latest report of the clerk of the 
court: 


Of the seven cases on the calendar on December 31, 1929, 
the oldest had been bound over on December 24, 1929; the 
next on December 27, four on December 30, and one on 
December 31. . . . On January 1, 1930, there were in the 
county jail five prisoners awaiting trial in the municipal 
court, and four of these had been offered the opportunity of a 
trial. None of these five had awaited trial in the municipal 
court for over one week. 

















That is the record of a judge who, single-handed, 
tries all crimes above misdemeanors in a county of 
some six hundred thousand population! Approx- 


imately one hundred and fifty cases are disposed of 


by him every month. 

The son of a Milwaukee schoolmaster, Shaughnessy 
studied law, then spent nine years in private practice. 
In 1923 he was appointed assistant district attorney 
of Milwaukee County; the following year he was 
elected district attorney. The judge of the municipal 
court resigned soon afterward, and Shaughnessy was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. He succeeded to the 
judgeship by election in 1925. 

Compactly built but not tall, with a round chin and 
brown eyes that are searching yet smile easily, Shaugh- 
nessy is not in any sense a model for a “hanging 
judge.” He is an effective friend of adult probation. 
Yet few can say “Twenty years!” more firmly—if that 
verdict is necessary. 

Even as district attorney, Shaughnessy took charge 
of the municipal court calendar with a resolve to end 
delays. At the end of 1922, 971 alleged criminals were 
before the court, many of whom could not hope for 
trial (or if guilty, need not fear it) in less than six or 
eight months. By the close of 1923, the first year of 
Shaughnessy’s efforts, the number of pending cases 
was reduced to 573. The year 1924 closed with only 
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MILWAUKEE COURTS MOVE FAST 


929 cases pending; and subsequent years, respectively, 
with 272, 180, 84, 13, and 7. 

Upon taking office as judge, Shaughnessy an- 
nounced that court would open at nine o’clock instead 
of ten, and that nine o’clock meant—nine! 

“A grand-stand play,” said scoffers. “Wait a few 
weeks.” 


Prompt Judge—Prompt Justice 


They did not know George Shaughnessy. Five years 
and more have passed, and he has yet to be tardy. 
When he announces a ten-minute recess it lasts just 
ten minutes. He does not adjourn until the work of the 
session is completed. More than once the shadows 
have lengthened and seven o’clock has passed before he 
allowed contending lawyers to call it a day. Such at- 
tention to duty is news. Judges’ hours are notorious 
among lawyers. 

In Shaughnessy’s court, the clerk sets cases for trial 
under the judge’s direction. The judge alone grants 
continuances. The same rules hold for the district 
attorney and attorneys for the defense. If either side 
wants a continuance, cause must be shown. 

“Of course,” said the Judge, “if an attorney makes 
every effort to be ready and fails, the court will grant 
another short continuance. We want speedy justice, 
not hasty justice. 

“Speedy trials reduce the upkeep of prisoners in tax- 
supported county jails. And delay ought to be avoided 
if only because in our day it has become the refuge 
of the caught criminal: he realizes far too shrewdly 
that if his case is continued often enough and long 
enough, witnesses may disappear or die, important 
papers and exhibits can be ‘lost,’ public interest will 
certainly wear out—and there is a strong chance that 
the verdict will finally be ‘Not guilty!’” 


Milwaukee’s new courthouse, into which the 
judge has brought efficiency and the demand 
for results. He opens court at nine in the 
morning—and by nine he does not mean nine- 
ten. For the usual judge even to think of 
donning his robes at that hour would be a 
disturbing departure from: legal precedent. 
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Shaughnessy makes the preliminary examinations 
of jurors, asking the many tiresome but necessary 
formal questions that usually are repeated to the point 
of disgust by the opposed attorneys. The attorneys 
also examine jurors, but are stopped if they touch 
points already covered by the Judge. 

Wisconsin procedure helps by admitting that a man 
is not necessarily disqualified for service on a jury 
simply because he has formed a tentative opinion 
about the case. Notorious trials elsewhere are often 
held up for weeks in the attempt to fill the jury box— 
scores of men escaping unwelcome service by swear- 
ing they have read about the case and formed an opin- 
ion. This does not happen in Milwaukee. 

“An impartial jury,” the supreme court of Wis- 
consin has held, “‘is all that the law requires.” 

Juries are therefore secured, as a rule, in two or 
three hours, or at most half a day. 

Most criminal cases in Milwaukee are tried without 
a jury, for a state law makes it legal for defendants 
pleading not guilty to be tried by the court, or by a 
jury of less than twelve men—the accused, of course, 
explicitly waiving his usual jury trial rights. Trial by 
the court places a heavier load on the judge, since 
he must pass on the facts as well as the law; but it is 
speedier, and Judge Shaughnessy does not discourage 
it. Only in murder cases where the plea is not guilty 
does he insist on a jury. 


The Defendant Has His Say 


Court and bar work hand in hand. If a lawyer has 
to have a continuance he seldom waits till the last 
minute to ask for it. If trial by jury is to be waived 
the lawyer lets the judge know in advance; likewise, if 
the defendant changes his plea from not guilty to 
guilty—for that permits the scheduling of additional 

cases. Arguments are limited: a reasonable time is 
agreed on in advance, and that much is allowed, 
no more. Members of the bar take pride in help- 
ing, and seem to like to do business in Judge 
Shaughnessy’s court. 
It must not be imagined that the Judge 
rushes headlong from one case to another 
without due pains. He never passes sen- 
tence without giving the convicted man an 
opportunity to say anything that may be 
on his mind. Many a criminal about to 
enter prison, sitting in the Judge’s pri- 
vate chambers, reveals tragic secrets 
that throw light on his motives. 
Shaughnessy has the rare knack of 
being able to listen to these tales 
with profound sympathy yet with- 
out forgetting the crime, the 
criminal, and society. He fre- 
quently invites convicts to call 
on him for advice or help 
when their time is up, and 
many do. 

Now as to peculiarities 
of Wisconsin criminal- 

court procedure. 
“We have,” said 
Judge Shaughnessy, 
“virtually abolished 
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the grand jury, which affords so many loopholes for 
delay and possible miscarriage of justice, substitut- 
ing in its place the simple ‘information.’ This is why 
it is possible to arrest a man, bind him over for trial, 
and try him all in one day. The steps are few and 
direct, as follows: 

“Upon discovery of a crime, the district attorney 
or an assistant investigates at once and, if satisfied the 
law has been violated, issues a ‘complaint.’ Unless the 
case is complicated, this can be done in five minutes. 

“The complainant is taken before the clerk of the 
district court. There he swears to the complaint, and 
a warrant is issued.” 


No Pickings for the Bondsman 


“The defendant, if then in custody, is immediately 
taken before the judge of the district court, who has 
limited jurisdiction in criminal cases. If the offense 
charged is a misdemeanor, it is tried in the district 
court; if a felony, the defendant can have a preliminary 
examination in that court. The examination, however, 
is usually waived, and the defendant is bound over at 
once to the municipal court, which tries all felony 
cases. This process may take another five minutes. 

“The district attorney then issues the ‘information.’ 
As I have said, this takes the place of a grand-jury in- 
dictment. It informs the judge of the municipal court 
in a few words, in the language of the statute, what 
offense the defendant is supposed to have committed. 

“The defendant is then taken before the judge of 
the municipal court, where he hears the ‘information’ 
read. He pleads guilty or not guilty, and the case is 
set for trial. Even when he pleads guilty, we insist 
on having testimony presented to prove him so. 
Minors are not allowed to plead guilty except through 
counsel. 

“We do not have easy bail, ana there are no pro- 
fessional bondsmen here, because the pickings are not 
worth while. So short a time usually elapses between 
arrest and trial that it is seldom worth a defendant’s 
while to go to much trouble or expense to gain freedom 
in the interval.” 


No Bargains for the Criminal 


“In some cities the court and prosecutor bargain 
with defendants. The charge in a given case, let us say, 
is stealing an automobile worth $2,000. That offense 
is a felony. However, it may be agreed to assume arbi- 
trarily a value of only $15. That makes the offense a 
misdemeanor and the penalty much lighter. Ob- 
sessed by the great difficulty of securing a felony 
conviction, the officials may agree to prosecute the 
lesser charge and drop the greater, if the defendant 
will plead guilty. This bartering of justice is well 
understood among criminals and partly accounts for 
their lack of fear of the law. In Milwaukee a de- 
fendant accused of committing a felony is convicted 
or goes free on the felony charge.” 

Numerous dramatic cases might be cited to illustrate 
speed in the court. 

On the morning of April 6, 1927, for example, Waso 
Radich waited at a street corner for his wife. When she 
appeared, he leaped out and slit her throat from ear 
to ear, killing her instantly. Radich and his wife had 
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not been living together. He. had asked her to come 
back, but she refused; hence his ghastly deed. Radich 
was taken into custody at once. Less than eight hours 
later he was eating his first meal in the penitentiary 
at Waupun, where he had been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Between six-thirty (the hour of the mur- 
der) and noon every necessary step had been taken to 
assure him an impartial trial, to find him guilty, to 
sentence and confine him. 

Again, three Chicago gunmen entered a Milwaukee 
jewelry store at eleven o’clock in the morning, tied up 
the owners, tossed them in a back room, ransacked the 
place, and departed, as they thought, in security. But 
one of the victims freed himself in a hurry, and by 
intelligent police work the robbers were nabbed at 
just one o'clock. They were tried that afternoon. Be- 
fore dark, all were on their way to Waupun under 
sentence of thirty years each. 

The policy which Judge Shaughnessy pursues in 
sentencing the guilty unquestionably has much to do 
with the dislike of criminals for Milwaukee. “All that 
guy Shaughnessy can say,” complained a pickpocket 
who was giving the city a wide berth, “is twenty 
years!” But that is scarcely accurate. 

“When confronted,” the Judge said, “by a criminal 
convicted of a crime of violence, such as burglary, rob- 
bery, or guntoting, the policy is to impose the max- 
imum sentence. I do not believe the community can 
be protected in any other way.” 


Teaching Chicago a Lesson 


From an exhaustive study of felony charges in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, made by the Illinois Crime 
Survey, it appeared that Milwaukee found 63.6 per 
cent of all persons charged with felonies guilty; 
Chicago, only 19.5 per cent! 

The same study disclosed the significant fact that 
the number who were found guilty, and who served 
their sentences unchanged, was 14.92 per cent of all 
charged in Chicago, but 35.96 per cent in Milwaukee. 
The low figure for Chicago is not peculiar to that city. 
The corresponding figure for New York, according to 
the Crime Commission of that state, was 15.45 per 
cent. Milwaukee, it is evident, gets her felons and 
punishes them. 

The homicide rate is also informing. Milwaukee has 
approximately one murder a month. Chicago, only six 
times larger, has thirty times as many. Detroit, about 
twice as large, has twenty times as many. Washington, 
D. C., with a population equal to Milwaukee’s, has 
five times as many. 

The most significant effects of Milwaukee’s pro- 
gram, presumably, are not to be caught statistically. 
There is no yardstick for the effect. of a relatively 
crimeless environment on the next generation; nor 
for the effect of swift and certain trial-court action on 
other public officials. The Milwaukee police force 
is known far and wide as an efficient and ably led 
body. Milwaukee courts are squarely behind the police, 
and the police are behind the courts. 

Milwaukee’s distinguished record in the control of 
the criminal is a striking demonstration, as the authors 
of the Illinois Crime Survey remarked, “‘of the possi- 
bility of rapid court action—even in the United 
States.” 
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in Business Opportunit 


on an equal basis with any other 
city. 

Here are head- 
quarters for the 


Manufacturing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area has an annual value 
of $1,127,926,431—43.5 
per cent of the State’s 





leading indus- 
trial, commer- 
cial, transporta- 
tion and financial 
interests of the 
West. 

Here three 
transcontinental 
railroads meet 
the ocean on the 





total. 


With this develop- 
ment has grown a 
population of 1,600,000 
people within one 
hour’s ride of down- 
town San Francisco, 








edge of a bay 
where every ship 
in the world 
could drop an- 
chor at one time. 
Highways radi- 
ate to all the 
West. 


San Francisco Bay is the tradi- 
tional gateway to 900,000,000 peo- 
ple who are rapidly developing 
modern wants in the lands that the 
Pacific borders. Already San 
Francisco Bay ranks second ‘only 
to the port of New York in value 
of water-borne tonnage. 


FRANC 


=W‘WHERE LIFE 


The compass indi- 
cates the area whose 
potent population 
San Francisco 
centers. 


























Within the 42 square miles that 
comprise the city itself, there are 
today 637,212 people of more than 
average per capita wealth. 


San Francisco offers able men a 
brilliant opportunity! Here indus- 
try and commerce are rising to 
meet new great demands. Here is 
amanner ofliving that brings thou- 
sands who come to visit in this all- 
year outdoor-land, back again to 
live. 

Why don’t you plan to see this 
city? Come out this winter or next 
summer, Study the oppor- 
tunities that San Francisco 
offers. And play in the great 
vacationland it centers. 

Send the coupon for two 
vastly interesting, illus- 
trated books, 





The opportunity that San Francisco 
offers business men is varied. Here 
cocoa beans are being ground. A mile 
away you'll find a great steel manufac- 
turing plant; a mile in another direction 
—the Wall Street of the West’’ 












Name 


CALIFORNIANS INC., DEPT. 2910, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the free books ‘“‘Why Manufacturers 
Choose San Francisco” and “San FranciscomWhere 
Life Is Better.” 
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Is a 
One-armed Workman 
ae Relining YOUR 
Brakes? 





T takes just as much labor to 

apply the poorest lining to your 
brakes as the best. But if the in- 
ferior lining lasts only half as long 
—and frequently it doesn’t last 
even that long—then you get only 
half as much benefit as you might 
have received from the labor you 


have paid for. 


The brake-service man who uses 
an inferior lining is like a one- 
armed workman drawing two- 
armed pay. 


The cost of labor is an important 
item in all brake-lining jobs. In 
many cases it is more than half the 
total cost. Obviously it doesn’t pay 
to save a few cents on linings only 
to waste many times as much on 
labor. 





Specify the best brake-linings. The 
men who have studied the prob- 
lem most carefully—the largest 
operators of fleets of trucks and 
busses—specify Ferodo Linings. 
You, too, will find it pays to speci- 
fy them. They costa little more per 
foot, but in the end they are by far 
the most economical, besides be- 
ing more dependable, with less 
noise and fewer adjustments. 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 








War and Revolution 
(Continued from Page 60) 


“No,” I answered, kissing her quickly, 
“They will never take me.” 

Revolver ready, I cautiously opened 
the door. On the threshold were two of 
my petty officers; outside stood a squad 
of my men armed with rifles. Their lead- 
ers saluted. 

“Commander,” he announced, “ we 
are here to take you safely to your ship, 
Some of the men need talking to. There 
are only three or four bad ones, but they 
need attention.” 

I went with them. There was hardly 
anyone abroad, and we reached the 
landing place without trouble. In a 
short time I again trod the Moewe’s 
deck and had the men assembled. 

“What is the matter here?” I ha- 
rangued them. “ You men did wonderful 
things on this vessel. Have you for- 
gotten the Moewe’s first cruise—and her 
second? Have you forgotten that we 
captured nine enemy ships single- 
handed? I am surprised and disap- 
pointed in you. Some of you evidently 
are trying to start a rumpus. Whoever 
you are you must leave the ship. | 
don’t want to know any names; a boat 
will take you ashore. The Moewe is 
going to leave the harbor, so make up 
your minds. But don’t spoil the honor 
of this ship that you have done so 
much to glorify.” 

That appeal got them; we never had 
any further trouble on the Moewe, and 
I stayed with the vessel thereafter. 
Meanwhile, in the town the Reds were 
in control. Hoodlums went about prey- 
ing upon the civilian population until 
the abdication of the Kaiser on Novem- 
ber ninth. The war was over. Then Herr 
Noske, the new minister of defense, 
arrived from Berlin. After a conference 
with the admiral he formulated mea- 
sures to bring peace to the city. 

About the middle of the month I 
received a wireless message from the 
admiral ordering the Moewe to Libau, 
on the coast of Lettland, where we had 
a naval staff whose members I was to 
return to Germany. It was to be my 
last voyage with the gallant vessel. 
We reached Libau without untoward 
incident, and the Moewe still flew the 
German naval flag. 

But on the trip to Libau I contracted 
the flu and was obliged to go to the 
navy hospital at Kiel for some days 
before I could persuade the doctors that 
I would recover much more rapidly at 
home. 

My wife had gone to her parents 
in Neu Brandenburg, and following my 
discharge from the hospital I took the 
train thither. I arrived on the twentieth 
of December, just in time for Christ- 
mas—still a sick man, although I was 
up and about. A month later I went to 
Hamburg, where I had many friends. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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A—Center of Population of 
the United States 


B—Corn Center of the 
United States 


C—Oats Center of the 
United States 


D—Wheat Center of the 
United States 


E—Geographical Center of 
the United States 


F—Cattle Center of the 
United States 


G—Center of Farm Pro- 
duction of the United 
States 


H—Lead and Zinc Center 
of the United States 


1—Cotton Center of the 
United States 
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fell a Magic Story 


Encircled by primary resources 


Unlimited Chemical and 


Manufacturing Possi- 











NE naturally thinks of chemical industry as 
O concerned with minerals and their treat- 
ment. Yet* science goes much further today. 
Chemistry is utilizing every sort of raw ma- 
terial for new and better products. 


Consider the lowly corn-cob. Until quite re- 
cently it had little use, except as fuel. Today it 
gives us “furfural”, that strange, dynamic com- 
pound with a hundred uses. Some chemists 
turn it into high explosives. Others make from 
it the lacquer that coats our motor cars. 


The corn center of all the nation is but a short 
distance from St. Louis. So, too, among other 
vital production centers, is the cotton center of 
America. Mark how, from one-time worthless 
cotton “‘linters”, chemists have lately woven the 
romance of Rayon—the new silk-like fabric that 
all the world was seeking. 


A nearby circle spots the wheat center of the 
country, another the oats center,—each with 
their vast possibilities in processed foods. Still 
others mark the cattle center, the lead and zinc 
centers, and the center of farm production. Just 
eastward is the national center of population. 


What a strategic location for indus- 
try is this! Here, where such a 
wealth of resources and advan- 
tages augment the untold 
mineral treasures awaiting 
development! 









bilities 


The Industrial Bureau of the 
Industrial Club of St. Louis 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
We formed an organization of volun- 
teers for the protection of person and 
property. Before we were through we 
had four or five volunteer corps. Most 
of our recruits were old soldiers—that 
is, old in experience. We had our pick- 
ets so placed on the streets that it was 
virtually impossible for looting to take 
place in the city. But there was plenty 
of fighting going on all the time. 

During one encounter between revolu- 
tionists and a group of citizens, I hap- 
pened to be passing by. I was recog- 
nized by some of the revolutionist 
group. 

“There is an officer from the Emden,” 
cried one. “ Kill that man.” 

I stood my ground. It was useless to 
run. What could I do against fifty men? 
“Come ahead,” I invited contemptu- 
ously. ““Come ahead. But the first one 
who makes a move toward me will 
never stir again.” 

Among that group of misguided, 
hunger-maddened fools was a man who 
had served on one of my mystery ships. 
I could hardly recognize him, so changed 
he was. “Stop,” he cried to his com- 
panions, stepping a pace forward. “ This 
is my old commander. He treated his 
men right, and I am going to see to it 
that you keep your hands off him.” 

That fellow had lost none of his cour- 
age, whatever else. It was lucky for 
me that he happened to be among that 
crowd or I would not be here telling 
this story with my trusty pipe going 
and a stein of beer to wash the cobwebs 
of unpleasant memories from my mind’s 
eye. With his assistance I got safely 
away. 

Finally the red menace passed. My 
fighting days were over. I retired from 
the service, went to Berlin, and en- 
tered the shipping business on my own. 
I bought an auxiliary schooner and put 
her on a run across the Baltic. I pros- 
pered from the first. Soon I had my 
own little merchant fleet of four ves- 
sels—not so great as the Hamburg- 
American Line, to be sure, but it gave 
me a great deal of satisfaction and at 
times I felt almost plutocratic. 

But I did not command any of my 
ships. I was now a business man, so 
I thought, and on almost any after- 
noon I could be found in a little café 
that fronts on the Unter den Linden. 
There I congregated with a few of my 
cronies and recalled the glorious days 
of the past. 

Often we broke into song. Should you 
have chanced to stroll into our little 
hideaway, you need only have ordered 





a stein of beer and joined in: 


“Zu Lauterbach hab’ ich mein Strumpf 
verloren, 

Und ohne Strumpf geh’ ich nicht heim; 

So geh’ ich halt wieder nach Lauter- 
bach hin ; 

Und hol’ mir mein Strumpf fiir mein 
Bein.” 

















They might have marked the minutes when 
America began—but the accuracy of their 


Telechron electric motors is modern! 


Tuey have the charm and sim- 
plicity of Colonial things—these 
three Revere Clocks. They must, 
you think, have looked upon the 
stately measures of the minuet— 
have heard the news of Bunker 
Hill and Yorktown. The rich 
resonance of their Westminster 
chimes and their mellow, hand- 
rubbed cases strongly suggest the 
eventful 1770's. 


But they’re really 1930! Inside 
each one is a tiny Telechron 
motor. Driven by the impulses 
of alternating current from the 
electric outlets in your home, 
these motors deliver accurate time 
of day. They’ll run for weeks and 
months and years—quietly, cor- 
rectly—without winding or regu- 
lating. 

R-634, the clock shown at the 
lower right, is made of the finest 
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Honduras mahogany. 1114 inches 
high, it sells for $47. Plymouth, 
the floor clock shown in the center 
panel, is also wrought from ma- 
hogany. It stands 6814 inches 
high and is priced at $125. 
Decatur, the mahogany wall model, 
lower left, 2514 inches tall, sells 
for $68. All three clocks contain 
deep-toned Westminster chimes. 

There are many other Revere 
models, ranging in price from 
$40 to $1200.* Good dealers 
everywhere display them. They 
are illustrated also in our free 
booklet, “Observatory Time.” 
Write for it. The Revere Clock 
Company, 475 McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































* The Warren Telechron Company of 

Ashland, Mass., manufactures a full 

line of non-striking clocks at prices 
up to $55. 






Le seme A EN" 


WITH TELECHRON ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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A PLAN FOR MEN who want to 


Retire on an Lacome 


HIS PLAN is called the Retire- 
ment Income Plan. It enables 
you to provide for yourself a guar- 
anteed income you cannot outlive. 
The plan also provides other bene- 
fits, such as an income to live on 
in case serious illness or accident 
stops your salary. 

The extreme degree of security 
and absolute freedom from money 
worries afforded by the Retirement 
Income Plan makes it appeal to 
people of wealth as well as to people 
of average incomes. 

This forrn of investment has been 
in vogue in European countries for 
many years. In this country, people 
are just finding out about it and it is 
rapidly becoming popular. 


THE PLAN 


Here is what a Retirement Income, 
payable at age 60, does for you. 

Itguarantees when you are 60aMonth- 
ly Income for life of $200, which as- 
suresareturn of at least $20,000, and per- 
haps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a Cash 
Settlement of $27,000. 

It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 a Cash Payment to 
your beneficiary of $20,000. Or a Month- 
ly Income for life. 

It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 a Cash Pay- 
ment to your beneficiary of $40,000. Or 
a Monthly Income for life. 

It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60, a monthly 
Disability Income of $200. 

- * * 

You can arrange a Retirement Income 

for yourself, beginning at age 55, 60, or 











6 months’ vacation twice a year! 


65. The income can be $100 a month, 
$200 a month, $300 a month, or more. 
For completeness, for safety, for abso- 
lute freedom from money worries, there 
is nothing that can equal the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 
Think of it—the thrill of it, the rock- 
bound security of it! 4 guaranteed in- 
come you cannot outlive. What a load off 
your mind; what a weight off your 
shoulders! Best of all, any man of mod- 
erate means can have these things. 


Send for the facts. 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which 
offers you this opportunity, is a 135- 
million-dollar company. For over three- 
quarters of a century it has been helping 
men and women to end money worries. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
“How to Get the Things You Want,” 
explains how the Plan works. Send for 
your copy today. No cost. No obligation. 


G@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 













Name 


PHOENIX MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO., 545 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 





Date of Birth 








Business Address 











Home Address 























Copyright 1930, 'P. M. L. I. Co, 





A Country Banker 
(Continued from Page 49) 
and progressive spirit in a town is con- 
tained in the number of its banks, the 


| amounts for which they are capitalized, 
' and the hundreds of thousands they 


have on deposit. Such figure don’t mean 
a thing. The life blood of a bank does 
not lie in its capital or its deposits; a 
bank is no better than its note case. 

And there are too many small banks, 
The competition between some of them 
in the lines of credit they will extend, 
the interest they will pay on deposits, 
and the service they will provide gratis 
often suggests a horse race. It has meant 
ruin for some banks and has crippled 
many others. An arrangement that 
would serve to reduce the number of 
banks would be advantageous. Further- 
more, as part of a large organization, the 
overhead of each branch bank or each 
unit of a chain would be less for the 
amount of business each did, and each 
would therefore be better enabled to 
take care of legitimate trade. In the 
event of a local depression such a bank, 
with the resources of the parent institu- 
tion behind it, would be in a position to 
minimize the dangers arising from lack 
of foresight. 

In my opinion, it is not hard times, 
local or general, which have caused the 
failure of so many small-town banks. 
It is the lack of provision for such crises. 
In thirty years I have seen no times that 
a bank could not weather. I remember 
particularly the currency panic in the 
early part of this century. I was then 
cashier of a small bank. Many financial 
organizations went under. Our bank 
was one ofthe few that paid in coin of 
the realm, due to a scheme of my own 
in which I take, I think, a justifiable 
pride. 

Numerous pensioned veterans of the 
Civil War then lived in our community. 
When the correspondent banks notified 
us that they could not supply us with 
cash, it happened to be just the time 
when the pension checks were due to 
arrive. I drove up and down that coun- 
tryside, collecting pension checks—all 
I could lay my hands on—to the tune 
of several thousand dollars. Many 
people did not need the money right 
away and were perfectly willing to de- 
posit it with us at interest. I sent all 
those checks to the Subtreasury in St. 
Louis. I knew the government would 
pay the pensions in currency, and it did, 
in dollar bills—to discourage me, | 
suppose. This sufficed us till the next 
pension time, when I repeated the -proc- 
ess. The Subtreasury officials then took 
notice of my ingenuity in no uncertain 
terms. They insisted that I must not 
send the checks in bulk; it made too 
much extra work. But the crisis had 
passed; our bank had come through and 
was able to advertise for the next few 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


LISHA LEE, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is the authority for this statement: “No city 


in the world enjoys better railroad facilities than Phila- “Transportation Facilities 


delphia. None is more adequately and completely in the Philadelphia 


4a . 
served. None possesses greater transportation advan- Area will show you 


° a ‘ how lower shipment 
tages as a manufacturing and distributing center.” pail spay 

costs will increase net 
. ee ' profits. Free to execu- 
More than 1,000 miles of trackage lies in the city proper. 


tives who request it on 
It connects 220 freight stations and 2,000 industrial iheir business stationery. 


sidings. It serves tidewater piers with 16,000,000 square Address Department X. 
feet of floor space on a frontage of 36 miles on two 
rivers. 20,000 freight cars move in and out of the city 
















daily. 


This is only the beginning of even greater transporta- 
tion service for the Philadelphia area. 


The present railroad electrification program 
calls for the expenditure of one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
1442 WIDENER BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ee 


BALTIMORE. & OHIO — READING — PENNSYLVANIA 
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ERE is a period after the tide 

has ebbed and before the turn 
brings another forward surge. 
when the waves all roll in nearly 
alike. Movement is at minimum. 


So it is with Business. 


Its tide has ebbed. Shortly it will 
flow in again. Already the first 
small bore is reported at scat- 
tered points. 


Tlow, before business gathers 
momentum towards its flood, is the 
time to prepare to sail in with 
the tide. 


Surveys 

Appraisals 

Warehouses 

Steam Plants 

Textile Mills 
Examinations 

Rayon Plants 

Water Supplies 
Reorganizations 
Production Studies 
Tobacco Factories 
Sanitary Engineering 
Hydro-Electric Systems 
General Industrial Plants 
Power Application & Lighting 


Call in the Engineer now to sound 
your productive channels and 
remove the bars that there may be 
no waiting when demand will again 
be normal. Plant and machinery 
studies and reorganizations should 
not be delayed. Plans saould be 
made for possible needed 
additions. 


The tide has ebbed. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 


_ forgery 








(Continued from Page 88) 
years: “ We paid currency on all checks 
during the panic of 1907.” 

The Federal Farm Loan, which put 
the private farm-loan associations out of 
business, has—if anything—helped the 
country bank. It has brought in new 
capital. The farmers must come to us 
just the same for short-time loans, and 
when a man with a Federal mortgage on 
his property approaches me, I feel that 
the government has saved me the trouble 
of investigating him and has marked 
him for me as a good risk. 

On the other hand, the Federal Farm 
Loan has hurt the poorer farmers. The 
better-class farmers go to the’ Farm 
Loan, and no one cares to collect only 
the leftovers, the low-class investments. 
But I believe this works out for the best. 
A poor farmer is better off without a 
loan. Either his capacities or the size and 
quality of his land would make it im- 
possible for him to handle his debts, 
and they would react to his disadvan- 
tage in the end. 

In my observation, the Biblical cycle 
of hard times and good times still holds 
more or less true. One weather sign 
which I have learned to regard with 
apprehension is an unusual rise in 
deposits and savings. Some people de- 
duce thrift and affluence from such a 
rise, but when everyone puts his money 
in the bank, thus taking it out of cir- 
culation, I begin to watch for trouble. 
It is a sign that business is going to 
stagnate. 

To keep a bank stable requires com- 
mon sense as well as the legal precau- 
tions. When I have a surplus and no 
worthwhile opportunities in my town 
for putting it to work, I buy commercial 
paper or bonds which can be converted 
into cash at any time. The limit of loans 
in my state is 25 per cent of the capi- 
tal—too high, I think. It should not be 
above 10 per cent. My feeling is that 
in a community where the bank capital 
is low, the probabilities are that there 
would be no business entitled to as high 
a loan as the amount of the legal limit. 

There are some troubles, at any rate, 
from which the country banker is more 
or less immune. We have bank robbers, 
but bad checks, check raising, and 
can for the most part be 
counted out. I remember only one case 
of forgery in my bank, and that was 
settled between myself and the shame- 
faced culprit. The branch or chain bank 
may not be able to handle matters with 
such neighborly convenience, but the 
loss in amiability will be more than 
made up by the gain in healthy banking 
principles. 

As for the fear that a large banking 
chain would dominate a countryside, 
I must destroy the general delusion that 
a banker runs his town. The only busi- 
nesses which a banker can control in a 
town are the poor ones, and they aren't 
worth the risk. 
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BE it ever so palatial, be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home for walloping 
one’sthumb with a hammer—and who hasn’t? 

Notall of us, however, will get off that easy! 

Home—the safest place on earth isn’t nearly 
as safe as most of us believe. “Show me a a 
where an accident can happen and I will show | - im 
you where it will happen.” 

Slipping in the bathtub, tumbling down- 
stairs, climbing the dark stairs (Everthinkthere 
was one more step where there wasn’t?), stumb- 
ling over the children’s playthings...such every- 
day incidents account for two out of every five 
home accidents—with burns, scalds, asphyxia- 
tion and electrical shocks running a close 
second. Even considering the automobile, 
non-fatal injuries are greatest in the home. 

Indeed, each year, fully as many people are 
injured in home accidents as are injured in in- 
dustrial mishaps, while one out of every four 
fatal injuries occurs under the domestic roof. 

At home, or elsewhere, no one is immune 
from accidents. Flirting with luck is gambling 
on income. Crippled earning power is often 
worse than broken bones. 

But at home, or wherever you roam, an 
AETNA Accident Policy will help keep youon 
your feet financially—and of course provide 
for the family should the accident prove fatal. 

But why all the gloom? You can’t help 
what you can’t help! But you cau Aitna-ize 
—and make home, sweet home! 

Why not see or phone the Aitna Agent in 
your community for details? He’s a man 
worth knowing. Tear this out as a reminder. 




















Etna writes ppoomientiy every form of Insurance and Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. Aitna protection reaches from coast to coast 
through 20,000 agents > The Aitna Life Group consists of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company * The A2tna Casualty and Surety 
Company »* The Automobile Insurance Company * ° 

Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 





SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY - HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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Ch NEW PATROL 














WATCHCLOCK 


In the new model Detex Patrol \Watch- 
clock, the plant owner is offered: 


New simplicity of design that gives’ 


greater dependability, greater freedom 
from repairs, and longer life. 


New sturdiness of construction that pro- 
tects the movement against jars and jolts. 


New protection from the dust and dirt 
that wear out the movement. 


Detex Patrol is unique among watch- 
man’s clocks in its range and adaptability. 
One clock registers any number of sta- 
tions. Any number of watchmen may 
record at the same station. 


The savings in insurance rates will usually 


pay for a Detex Patrol Watchclock System 
the first year. 


Send for full information 


D Xx WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION | It was trial and error, both in manufac- 


| turing and in selling methods, which 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, ey 
39 Beach St., Boston 90 Varick St., 
ag 


Room 802, 126 Marietta St., 
Manufacturing 


NEWMAN : ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DeElrX 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 





EGA al as 
m DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. be 
F 4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ei 
+ Send me information on the new model Detex 4 


oo 


Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 


ae 





(Continued from Page 14) 


when no spots were visible at all. 


the front page is reported from England. 


released at a church bazaar; a label at- 
tached asked the finder to return it. In due 
time the balloon was sent back by a man 
who found tt on a roof in New York City. 


STRONG-ARMED baseball 

player throws a ball at the rate 
of 150 feet per second. This was demon- 
strated at West Point on-a day when 
the New York Yankees were paying 
the army a visit. A speed-recording 
machine called the Boulengé chrono- 
graph, used in military circles for com- 
puting the velocities of projectiles, 
settled this matter. The ball passed 
through two paper screens three feet 
apart and an electrical device recorded 
the time. Now to learn how fast Bob 
Grove and Dazzy Vance really are. 


Speaking at the Governors’ Conference 
in Utah, Governor Trumbull urged a 
shorter workday to decrease unemploy- 
ment. The Connecticut executive, who is 
a manufacturer in private life, says that 
in time of depression we must pass the 
work around to take up the slack. 


HE Department of Commerce points 
out that the automobile industry 
is built upon the dead selves of 640 








|| from the drought. 





different makes of passenger cars. There 
are only 45 standard makes now, but 
the cars which succeeded owe a debt of 
gratitude to those which passed away. 


made the industry what it is to-day. 


A perfect bone needle 25,000 years old 
is a recent acquisition of the Field Mu- 
seum in Chicago. Fashioned by a Mag- 
dalenian craftsman and undoubtedly used 
for stitching reindeer skins, it was ex- 
cavated from a rock shelter in France. 


N expert in the Department of 
Commerce found it necessary to 
deny that the recent great drought was 
caused by radio. This was in reply to a 
suggestion from West Virginia that the 
wide dissemination of radio signals may 
have caused the trouble. We had dry 
weather long before the radio era. 
Moreover, the Midwest and South 
Atlantic states, where broadcasting 
stations are fewer and less powerful, 
were the regions which suffered most 
So that’s that. 
(Continued on Page 96) 





corresponding recurrence of hot spells. 
The maximum of the present cycle was 
in 1928 and sun spots have greatly de- 
creased in the past eighteen months, so 
it would not be fair to blame them for 
the great heat wave of the past summer. 
In fact, we have had very hot weather 


A transatlantic flight that did not make 


A toy balloon filled with hydrogen was 








V\AN 
Dor't Tolerate 


4% % * 
DARK LIGHT/, 


Your desk lamp 1s 
important to 
every bit of your work. 
























Farizs VERDELITE LAMPS are 
designed to give an easy ra- 


diance, reaching to every corner 
of a big desk. 


The Slip-on Shade is only one of 
several patented features exclu- 
sive to the Faries line. 


We also manufacture brass cus- 
pidors and metal Sandurns. 


An inquiry for our “Executive’s 
Catalog” will be answered im- 
mediately. It affords a selection 
for all possible office require- 
ments on lamps. 


FARIES 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Decatur, Illinois 
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— 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 147 Chicago 
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ne pup won a $2000 prize. Another 
puvilea earned over $5000 in spare time. 
ope are selling constantly to lead- 


Peden of Dr. Esenwein’s famous asferty, 


lesson course in writing and marketing of 
fe Short-S: g) samp of THE 
WRITER'S MONTHLY Toe, alte node 











Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
Prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the oppoitunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2347, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 





HENRY .. The four hundred or the four 
million—all are in O.Henry and all read him. 
Do you know him as well as you should ? 

Red leather edition $2.50 each 
& 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Industrial 
Filtering, too— 


Serving industry, in still 
another field, Norton 
abrasives are the basic 





material used in the 
making of Norton Por- 
ous Plates, mechanically 
strong, acid proof, used 
for filtering solids from 
liquids, gases and air by 
means of vacuum, grav- 
ity or direct pressure. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





GRINDING WHEELS, GRINDING and LAPPING MACHINES, ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING, 


_PULPSTONES, REFRACTORIES, POROUS PLATES, FLOOR and STAIR TILES, ABRASIVE AGGREGATE. 
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.a free 
service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 


ORGANIZATION. 


BUREAU 
of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Director 
®& 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages both 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. Nocharge is made for this 
service. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
as to the particular problem you 
are interested in, and mailtoE. R. 
Singer, Director, Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


FINANCE AND 
OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT 
A. Equipment 
Addressing 
Automatic 

ing 
Check Writing 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 
Fire Resistive Safes 
Floor Coverings 
Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc.). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems (Internal 
Telephones) 
Inventories 
Lighting Facilities 
Mail Dispatching 
Mailing Supplies 
Cartons 
Envelopes 
Tubes 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 
Cards 
Indexes 
Trays 


Typewrit- 


Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Furniture 


Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood 
Office Printing 
Office Records and Fil- 
ing 
Office Ventilating 
Papers for Office Use 
Announcements 
Bond Paper 
Envelopes 
Ledger Paper 
Lightweight Stationery 
for Air Mail 
Permanent Record 
Papers 
Printed Forms 
Safety Paper for 
Checks - 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Public Utilities 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


Ac- 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

Steel 

Wood 


Sound Absorption 
Statistical FigureWork 


Steel Storage Equip- 
ment 
Cabinets 


Lockers 


Locker Locks 
Shelving 


Tabulating 

Telegraphic 
writers 

Time Recording 

Trafic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 


Visible Records 


Type- 


B. Services 


Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems 
and Indexing 

Appraisal Services 

Budget Control 

Business Reports 

Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 

Engineering 
trial 

Financing Facilities 

Financial and _ Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 

Floor Layouts 

Income Tax Reports 

Industrial Wage Plans 

Statistical Service 


—Indus- 


INDUSTRIAL (Pro- 
duction and Distri- 
bution) 

Air Conditioning 
Appraisals 
Arc Welding 
Automatic 
Systems 
Brass Pipe 


Sprinkler 


Building Materials and 
Products 
Brick 
Bronze 
Cement 
Fibre Products 
Limestone 
Locks and Hardware 
Lumber 
Marble 
Skylights 
Steel 
Steel Windows 
Tiling 
Vitreous Products 
Wrought Iron 
Building Service (De- 
signing, Engineering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Centralized 
tion Control 
Compressors 
Condensers 
Copper Pipe 
Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 
Diesel Engines 
Electric Fans 
Electric Wires 
Cables 
Equipment for Power 
Generation and 
Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 
Especially Designed 
Production Machines 
Files 
Floor Layouts 
Gas Engines 


Produc- 


and 


Heating Equipment 

Incinerators 

Insulating Materials 

Lighting Facilities 

Machine Knives 

Management Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 
ties Operation) 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Conveyors 

Cranes 

Hoists 


Trucks 


Metal Protection on 
Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 

Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 

Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Materials 

Fire Prevention and 
Protection Engineer- 
ing and Equipment 

Floor Cleaning De- 
vices 

Lubrication 

Paint Sanitation 

Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 

Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Distribution— 
Internal 


Power 


Bearings 

Belts 

Chains 

Power Distribution In- 

struments — Inter- 

nal (Transformers) 

Pressed Steel Products 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and Roofing 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets : 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

Transportation (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 

Water Softeners 

Window Shades 


Wrapping and Shipping 
Materials 


Corrugated Fibre 
Paper : 
Wood Crating 


Wrought Tron Pipe 
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HE BEAUTY of weli-finished wood cannot be 

imitated. Curves, swirls, and patterns artificially im- 
posed on alien surfaces are cold, mechanical . . . lack the 
“natural” charm of wood. 


In the executive office, where dignity and good taste 
are paramount, wood furniture is essential. The finer 
period desks and chairs can be obtained only in wood— 
master craftsmanship does not adapt itself to unwieldy 
substitutes. 


All employees prefer wood furniture . . .Throughout the 
entire organization the charm and friendliness of wood 
equipment encourage efficiency. 











Wood office furniture is stronger, pound for pound... 
quieter . . . does not deteriorate, corrode or bulge out of 
shape . . . lasts indefinitely. And wood desks actually 
protect papers and valuable data from fire better 
than do desks of substitute materials. 


The leading American manufacturers of wood office 
furniture provide a wide range of appropriate models— 
period suites for executives . . . desks and chairs for other 
employees . . . furniture for all office needs. Consult your 


local dealer. . A 
An executive office of the STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

SEND for the free booklet, “Planning (NEW JERSEY). Furnished throughout with wood 

the Modern Office in Wood,” which contains complete data office furniture, this room has beauty. .. personality 
on office planning, and a handy chart that will help you lay 
out an attractive, efficient office to meet your individual require- 
ments. WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


The stenographic room, GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVER- 

TISING COMPANY, New York City. Large organiza- 

tions find that employees prefer the warmth and 
friendliness of wood office furniture 


Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc. 
Dept. 610, Graybar Building 
1S "WATURALLY New York City 
Ata Gentlemen: Send me the free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood” 


WoobD 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
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FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 





. IN MERCHANDISING 


for many years 
the standard for 
commercial use 
-- now the leading 
Thin Paper for 
advertising — 
folders — broad- 
sides — mailing 
pieces -announce- 
ments. Bright 
colorings - snappy 
cockle finish — 
or glazed — 
Firm, rugged 
body texture 
Just the paper 
For the idea 
unusual 





ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 














COMPLETE HOME GYM 


A heavy unbreakable steel compact gymnasium... 
weighs about 200 pounds... Not a child’s toy, but 
@ real exercise outfit... built for grownups. . - 


( ZY AJUNIOR 
Patented 
Hundreds of these 
remarkable BODY 
BUILDERS have been 
sold for clubs and 
offices .. . Reasonably 


Rowing Machine 
Chest Weights 
Parallel Bars H 
— Developer 
jassager 
Wall Lad - 
oe f GYM JUNIOR Co. 
532 N. Gregory Ave. 
Weehawken, N. J. 








No Library Complete a 
Kipling Complete 








WITH AMERICA’S 
FINEST CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Wonderful opportunity for men and women 
of refinement to increase their income. 
or spare time. 
Christmas Cards at sight. Complete 
on Weekly Pay—Mionthly Bonus Checks 
eekly Pa lonthly Bonus 
B. Keppler, Ill., made $533.20 inone 
Pauline Breneman, Ohio, earned $ 
seven hours! Chas, Morrison, Fia., 
for a week’s work. No experience 
Our co-operation and 26 years’ 
experience assures success. Sell 
the line which gives you great- 
profits. Get details now! 
JOHN A. HERTEL CO.. 318 
W. Washington, Dept. 16306, 
Chicago, fll. 





(Continued from Page 92) 

HEN Captain Frank M. Hawks 

flew from Los Angeles to New York. 
at a rate of 215 miles per hour, he proved 
that his little Wright-powered Travel 
Air racer is the fastest distance plane in 
the world. Lindbergh’s heavier airplane 
had a maximum speed of 190 miles. 
The British military plane winning the 
Schneider Cup races last year was 
flown 30 miles at a speed of 328 miles 
per hour, but it was built for the sprints, 
not the long runs. Hawks attained at 
one time a speed of 260 miles. He thinks 
we may have a pony-express airplane 
service doing this run regularly in about 
thirteen hours. 


Tf you ever bought anything on a charge 
account your name ts in the card index 
of the National Retail Credit Association. 
The system consists of more than a thou- 
sand credit bureaus serving 200,000 
merchants. There are sixty million master 
cards in all, each with a candid remark. 
An honest face is all very well, but a 
testimonial from this gigantic card index 
is even more helpful. 


r THE government were to adopt a 
suggestion made by Senator Oddie 
it would reduce the size of silver dollars 
to almost that of the current half dollar 
and reduce the fifty-cent piece propor- 
tionately. The Nevada senator believes 
this would revive the popularity of 
silver money, for the old silver dollar is 
seldom seen now, especially in the East. 
Silver money is more economical than 
paper because its loss by abrasion is 
slight, whereas the upkeep of bills runs 
into money. The plan would also do no 
harm to Nevada, which needs new out- 
lets for its silver. 


Miniature golf, despite its extreme 
youth, has joined the church. In the town 
of Haledon, New Jersey, the Methodist 
Episcopal church has rented a vacant 
lot and opened an 18-hole course. It 
will be in operation daily except Sunday, 
and it is hoped that the receipts will help 
pay off the church debt and build an 
addition to the structure. 


1 postal savings bank was once 
regarded with hostility by banking 
interests. Prominent bankers now de- 
clare that the savings department of the 
post office is an asset, not a liability. 
It appeals largely to people who would 
not be depositors in other institutions, 
but having acquired the habit they often 
become customers of the private savings 
banks. The funds of the postal sav- 
ings bank, now totaling $150,000,000, 
are deposited in commercial banks, 
which thus get funds which would other- 
wise have been hoarded and perhaps 
lost. The Post Office Department would 
like to raise the limit of individual de- 
posits from $2,500 to $5,000. 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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THERMOFLEX 


RADIATOR TRAP 


for instance 


HIS series of advertisements is 

designed to acquaint business 
men with Grinnell Company as it 
really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- 
tection for which it first won inter- 
national fame and leadership is not 
the chief business of the Company. 
Its equally high reputation for many 
other industrial piping specialties 
and commodities has been built on 
super-standards of manufacture and 
on original conceptions which are 
well known to engineers and archi- 
tects. Businessmen,too,needtoknow 


bD° you know of any device which would be destroyed while it 
was being made, if there was the slightest weakness anywhere 
in its structure? 


Each Hydron bellows in Thermoflex steam traps is made by in- 
ternal hydraulic pressure, which tests its structure—infallibly. So 


the real quality in these products. you have a guarantee of strength of each trap on each radiator far 


beyond any demands in actual use. 


The heart of aThermoflex trap is this strong, quick acting bellows. 
Tt will open and close the drain orifice millions of times a year with 
no signs of giving out. 


To guarantee reliability under operating pressure and tempera- 
ture,each trap is tested and certified by an engineer of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory. He affixes a certificate tag to each trap which 
passes his tests. 


Grinnell Company is the exclusive distributor for these 
traps. 


The ORGANIZING HAND 


prepares for your needs 





the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and 
commercial buildings. 


with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 


perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 


featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 


Complete systems em- 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 
Lut with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 

















GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


me 
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° “ ad F ¥ ' She 


“for want of a nail the shoe was lost... 
for want of a shoe the horse was lost. . . 
for want of a horse the rider was lost . . .” 


- Ana for want of a good envelope. 


many a mailing has come a cropper 





lm proved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


OU may have the most carefully planned and brilliantly 

written and printed mailing piece in the world—but un- 
less you mail it in a good envelope there’s always the chance 
that it may arrive at its destination looking like a tramp 
. .. or perhaps marked with Uncle Sam’s notation—‘“Re- 
ceived without contents.” 

So select your envelope carefully. Make sure your mailings 
are protected against the terrific wear and tear of the mailbag 
and sorting table. The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
thrives on rough treatment. It protects whatever you put it- 
side it, carries your mailing where you want it to go, looking 
just as fresh and clean as when it left your office. 

Tell your printer or stationer that you want Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
for your next mailing. They 
come in thirty-two stock sizes 
to fit every need. 

We make all types of quality 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE Is THE STANDARD 
Extremely tough, flexible stock ... Scotch 


seams; they never give . . . malleable 
metal—clasp anchored at all points 


through double thickness of paper... 
flap-hole reinforced with patch that 
always lines up with clasp ... name and 
size number on lower flap . . . 32’ stock 
sizes... buff color enhances any other 
colors you use. 


envelopes. Next time you buy 
envelopes for amy purpose, 
look for the U. S. E. Quality 
Slip in the box. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes—Spring field, Massachusetts 





er 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

MERICA has regained her former 
place as the leading debtor nation 
of the world. This does not mean that 
the sheriff is about to nail bad news on 
our national door but merely that for- 
eign investments and deposits here, 
withdrawn during the war period, have 
come back. Dr. Julius Klein, of the 
Department of Commerce, says that 
the rayon industry, gasoline filling sta- 
tions, perfume laboratories, and photo- 
graphic and chemical factories are 
among the enterprises which have en- 
ticed new foreign capital. America is 
the world’s great creditor yet, para- 
doxically, no country in history has 

ever owed foreigners so much money. 


Do college men go to prison? Warden 
Oscar Lee of the Wisconsin penitentiary 
says that the man in prison who has a good 
education is a rare exception. In the 
Wisconsin prison, out of a total of 654 
admissions during the past year, only five 
had a university education and 154 had 
never gone beyond the fifth grade. Appar- 
ently a liberal education is no asset in this 
line of work. 


ELDSPAR and quartz constitute a 
large part of the earth’s crust; both 
minerals when pure have great useful- 
ness and command a good price. Un- 
fortunately they are inevitably found to- 
gether, and the crystals must be separ- 
ated by hand—a slow and costly process. 
Now the Bureau of Mines, in codpera- 
tion with the University of Utah, has 
worked out what it believes to be a prac- 
tical method of freeing them from each 
other and from adulterants. Certain 
reagents cause the feldspar particles to 
float, and thus the two minerals can be 
divorced in an easy and painless manner. 


A funny-looking machine seen on 
Nebraska highways ts a magnetic nail 
picker. The device was made out of spare 
parts found in junk piles and cost less 
than two hundred dollars to construct. 
In one trip of seventeen miles it picked 
up 170 pounds of tron, some of which 
would have punctured tires. Generator, 
motor, and magnets are mounted on a 
two-wheeled trailer. 


Ts old dream of getting gold out 
of sea water is being revived, this 
time at Los Angeles. The engineers who 
are making experiments there have 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution a 
sample of the gold which they have 
obtained by a new patented process out 
of the Pacific waters. The sea water is 
pumped into a tank containing iron 
ocher, which seems to have a faculty 
for attracting gold. Those in charge 
of this work believe that the process 
can be made commercially profitable 
because California streams have carried 
a great deal of gold down to the sea. 
(Continued on Page 120) 





Would you be secure 
if you lost your job 


* SOQ? 


OU may have a fine position now. 
But how can you be sure you’ll 
always have it? Suppose you should 
have to make a change unexpectedly, 
later in life—say when you are 50? 
That has happened to many able 
men during the past year. In a 
young man’s world, could you then 
sell your middle-aged services for 
what you’d really need to maintain 
your standard of living? 


Here is one of the problems a mod- 
ern Postal Life Insurance Policy can 
help you solve. It will not only 
protect your dependents against un- 
timely loss of your support, but at 
the same time help you to accumu- 
late a fund to fall back upon your- 
self if your income should cease to 
meet your needs in later life. It will 
remove the spectre of doubt about 
the future, the fear of dependency, 
that rises before all thoughtful men 
at times. 


The 914% Guaranteed Dividend 
Another Postal Advantage 


Equally interesting to thoughtful 
men is the Postal Life Insurance 
Company’s method of doing business 
with the individual direct. It saves 
agent’s commissions and passes on 


the economy to the policyholder. 
Dividends of 93% of your pre- 
miums are guaranteed on any 
Postal Life Policy you take out. 
Contingent dividends in addition 
are paid as earned. 


This reward of initiative has at- 
tracted the thinking type of policy- 
holder to the Postal Life Insurance 
Company. It has made friends 
among intelligent, independent- 
minded people everywhere. Its 24- 
year record of growth is a tribute to 
the service it has rendered in a most 
important field of human affairs. 
Consider its way of doing business 
yourself and participate in its econ- 
omies. 

It is Easy to Deal Direct 
Mailing the coupon below is all that 
is needed to bring you complete in- 
formation. You will receive docu- 
mentary information which you can 
consider in the privacy of your home, 
at your leisure. You will deal direct 
with the Company and its officers, 
receiving their help and advice. 
Thousands avail themselves of this 
modern insurance service every year. 
Mail the coupon today. Be sure to 
give your age, occupation, and exact 
date of birth. 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
911 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All Standard Forms of Life and Endowment 
Insurance Are Issued by this Company 





Postal Life Insurance Company 


W.W. 10-30 


51l Fifth Ave., New York. 
Without obligating me, please send full insurance particulars for my age. 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 








More Banks Than Bankers 


By JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


E ARE the only civilized nation 

\ \ which prohibits country-wide 

branch banking. The others, 

after having experimented with all the 

forms which we still use, have in their 

financial maturity adopted the branch 
system which we forbid by law. 

It is more than a coincidence that 
while bank failures abroad are exceed- 
ingly rare, they have occurred in the 
United States during the past ten years 
at the rate of about two a day. In that 
decade Canada has had but one bank 
failure. England has not had one of 
importance in forty years. 

In America, while we do not permit 
banks to spread a network of branches 
over our country, we do allow them to 
operate branches in foreign countries. 
State-wide branch banking is permitted 
by nine states, and twelve others have 
no legal restrictions against the opera- 
tion of branches in the city or county 
where the head office is located. 

About 22,000, or roughly 77 per cent, 
of our banks are unit banks. That is, 
they are self-contained institutions with 
a single banking office and unaffiliated 
through stock ownership with other 
banks. 

A branch-banking organization is a 
single bank which has a number of offices 
strategically located for serving its 
customers, both depositors and borrow- 
ers. It has one charter covering the 
activities of all its branches. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures there are in 
the United States about 822 banks 
operating 3,547 branches. 

When a number of erstwhile unit 
banks are brought together under one 
ownership, we have “group” banking. 
At the end of 1929 there were 287 of 
these groups, controlling 2,103 separate 
banks. 


Up Against the Law 


Group banking is a phase of the move- 
ment away from local unit banking. 
It :etains the local bank in name, and 
generally in personnel, including officers 
and boards of directors; but whereas 
previously it stood alone, it now is a 
definite part of a larger organization 
having its headquarters in a more im- 
portant business community, directed 
by bankers of wider influence and ex- 
perience, and backed by millions of 
dollars as compared with hundreds of 
dollars. Generally these banks are 
located in certain more or less self- 
contained regions where local conditions 
are somewhat similar, where the “head 


men” are known for the interest they 
take in local or regional affairs, and 
where codperation and supervision are 
easily possible. _ 

There are substantial arguments, in 
favor of groups in our present rather 
individualistic point of view of business 
initiative in America. Only time will 
tell whether our banking law will ulti- 
mately favor nation-wide branch banks, 
as in Canada and in other countries, or 
regional bank groups, as now typified 
by such organizations as the Northwest 
Bancorporation and the First Bank 
Stock Corporation, operating in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Montana, 
and other states, and the Marine Mid- 
land Group in New York state. 


The Independent Unit 


In such organizations the manage- 
ment element is undoubtedly strength- 
ened, while the overhead expense can be 
considerably reduced. In its lending 
capacity each bank in a group still par- 
takes of the nature of an individual 
unit bank, but probably group man- 
agement finds it possible to distribute 
customers’ accounts among its larger 
units and thus overcome the individual 
bank’s limit of loans. In any event, 
many bankers feel that the regional 
group plan of branch banking has ad- 
vantages and forms a system which can 
be shifted over into branch banking on 
a larger scale whenever that is legally 
possible, or else one which can be 
worked more intensively in its chosen 
region in competition with national 
chains. 

As matters stand, with state-wide 
branch banking fully under way in some 
states, and with regional group banking 
likewise spread over half a dozen states, 
we have in this country branch banking 
in all except a nation-wide sweep, and we 
are awaiting only the formation of a 
national policy on this point. 

Those who favor unit banking, as 
against branch and group banking, make 
the plea that independent effort and 
personal individuality have been the 
rule in our American life. One advocate 
of unit banking urges: “ A free initiative 
has built America. Every pioneer was 
for himself. In the same spirit American 
banking has developed with each unit 
detached and independent.” 

Unit bankers contend that they can 
serve the community better than 
branch banks because of their famili- 
arity with local conditions. A local banker 
knows most of his customers personally, 


and is conversant with their character, 
their ability, and their affairs. Theoret- 
ically he is ideally fitted to decide on 
loans to them. In practice, branch 
bankers say, it sometimes works out 
otherwise. Social, personal, business, and 
political entanglements tend to warp a 
local banker’s judgment or actually sub- 
mit him to all but irresistible pressure to 
act against his convictions. As a result 
he might make loans which bankers free 
from local influences and with a de- 
tached view would not consider. 

Likewise, a local banker may mistake 
a temporary condition for a permanent 
one. In one state, farm lands which had 
been selling around $200 quickly rose in 
price, but not in value, to more than 
$1,000 an acre, under the stimulus of 
high prices for crops. Local bankers 
became infected with the general en- 
thusiasm and made loans to farmers and 
speculators on the basis of thousand- 
dollar land. 

In the same communities there were 
branches of a large bank. At the head 
offices, men aloof from local enthusiasm 
knew that before long world-wide over- 
production would bring crop prices 
down and that such land valuations 
were unwarranted. They refused to lend 
on a value higher than $200 an acre. 
When the collapse came their loans 
were paid, and in many instances they 
received the thanks of the borrowers 
for keeping their feet on the ground. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


An argument against branch banking 
is the fear of bigness. It is said that 
branch banking will drain funds from 
the small towns and agricultural dis- 
tricts to the big centers and especially 
to Wall Street for use in speculation. 
This in spite of the fact that even under 
the present system, when 77 per cent of 
all banks are units, the small bank’s 
money does not stay at home when it 
can be loaned to better advantage else- 
where; for instance, in the call-loan 
market when rates are 10 per cent or 
higher. 

Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of 
the National City Bank, who has taken 
no definite position on the subject of 
branch banking beyond present limits, 
said: “Branch banking is not a move- 
men to be feared. Banking is not a 
business which can be monopolized. 
The idea that local money or capital 
will be drawn away from the small towns 
to the large cities and that local needs 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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“Too many operations!” 


Life for a certain city doctor kept growing more 
and more strenuous. He was on the staff of a large 
hospital. He had a rapidly increasing practice. 

He had to make time for his surgical operations. 
He had little time to study investment trends. But he 
could not afford to neglect his personal investments. 
How could he attend to them quickly, safely and 


with full realization of opportunities? 











Wuart he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 


the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE. 
He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists are 
zation with a background of over made up from the world’s finest 


a century of financial experience. investment offerings. 


Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- 


tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT c SECURITIES 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
—A GIANT INDUSTRY 


HE tempo of modern life makes recreation and amusement more 

nearly than ever on actual necessity. And to meet this universol 
need, the genius of American business has been applied to mass en- 
tertainment with characteristic organization and enterprise. 


It is estimated that the people of the United States spend for admis- 
sions to organized amusements each year around two billion dollars, 
or more than half the present annual expenditures of the United States 
Government for all purposes. Approximately one-third of this huge 
sum is paid for admissions to motion picture theatres. 


To-day, there are more than 22,000 motion picture theatres in the 
United States with a total estimated seating capacity of 11,300,000. 
An average of 16,400,000 men, women and children attend daily— 
almost as many in one week as the total population of the country. 
About two billion dollars is invested in the motion picture business. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken a leading part in the bond financing 


of important factors in the motion picture industry. This financing is 
soundly secured, based on supplying a demand from every stratum of 
the population. Investors will find it worth while to read our new book- 
let containing up-to-date facts and information about the motion pic- 
ture industry as a field for investment. A copy will be sent on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. | NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of 
sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network 
of 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 
* Music by symphony orchestra. 


9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P.M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M, Pacific Standard Time 








(Continued from Page 100) 
will go uncared for is unwarranted. 
It is not at all likely that money will be 
drawn from a higher to a lower market, 
and money is usually cheaper in the 
large centers than in the outlying 
districts.” 

Most of the failures during the past 
decade have been of unit banks. One 
reason has been the inability of small 
banks to secure sufficient diversification 
in their loans. The majority operate in 
agricultural communities and make 
most of their loans to farmers. Crop 
failures, low prices, or depreciation in 
land values freeze up their assets. 
Banks in industrial towns have the 
same trouble as to diversification, for 
many of our small cities are single- 
industry communities. We have furni- 
ture towns, cotton-mill towns, shoe 
towns, and so on. The prosperity of 
everyone in a shoe-manufacturing town 
depends upon the prosperity of the shoe 
industry. If it is in a slump the banker 
finds that what seemed to be perfectly 
good paper is going to be slow at best. 
At the same moment business may be 
thriving in many other communities. 

A bank with branches spread over a 
wide area diversifies its loans, both 
geographically and industrially. The 
wider the territory the greater the diver- 
sification. Thus, if nation-wide branch 
banking were permitted, a single bank 
could haveagricultural paper from wheat 
farmers, cotton growers, orchardists, 
dairy farmers, cattle, sheep, and hog 
raisers, and truck farmers in many parts 
of the country. Local agricultural 
troubles would not be so vital to the 
bank’s condition. 

This same bank would also have loans 
to all kinds of manufacturers. A depres- 
sion in any industry or in any section 
would not tie up so much money as to 
result in disaster. 

Those who favor branch banks say 
that because of its limitations the unit 
bank has at times hampered local 
progress. Banking laws limit the loan 
which can be made to any one borrower 
to 10 per cent of the bank’s capital and 
surplus in order to keep the bank from 
risking too many of its eggs in a single 
basket. While this protects the bank’s 
depositors it also frequently prevents 
the expansion of a customer’s business. 

A manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
or farmer in a small community may 
be a good risk fora loan of, say, $100,000. 
But if the local bank has a capital and 
surplus of less than $1,000,000 it cannot 
lend any one borrower the $100,000. 
Under branch banking, each office can 
make loans based on the capital and 
surplus of the entire institution. 

Out of nine reasons for bank failures 
given by the Federal Reserve Board 
the third most important is poor 
management. Yet no less than six of the 
other reasons boil down to the same 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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PARTNERS 


IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 


On street cars, on subways, on suburban trains—wher- 
ever people are going to and from their work — you see 
men and women of all walks and stations of life reading 
the financial pages. 


They are partners in American business—partners with 
millions of other shareholders—partners with the exec- 
utive management of American industry. And their 
number is steadily growing. 


Business management, under this far flung partnership, 
becomes tremendously important to a large number of 
people. Upon that management depends very largely 
the value of the billions of securities which they own. 
Small wonder then that they seek facts by which to 
appraise the management of concerns with which their 
fortunes are linked. 


But effective appraisal of management rests on much 
more than the news of the day. Diversified experience 


and intimate contacts with the problems of management 
over a long period of time are necessary for sound 
conclusions. 


For 37 years, A. G. Becker & Co. has made the appraisal 
of management its chief concern. Long before the de- 
tailed reports of today were available, we were buy- 
ing and distributing millions of corporate obligations 
each month, basing our judgment of those obligations 
primarily upon the character of the management iden- 
tified with their issue. Now, as then, our recommenda- 
tion of securities rests upon this basic factor in every 
business situation. 


An unusually comprehensive investment service has 
developed out of our long association with American 
Industry. An interesting booklet, “Sound Corporate 
Financing,” describes this service. We will gladly send 
you a copy without obligation. Ask for W 105. 


A. G. Beeker & Co. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 


54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
* POWER +> GAS + WATER °* 


ts 


a 
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A Lower-Cost Fuel — 
Developing Industrial Southeast 


The recent coming of Natural Gas to the Industrial 
Southeast has stimulated a huge demand for this new 
lower-cost fuel. 


@ High temperatures required in steel production, heat 
treatment of metal and similar industries in this sec- 
tion call for steady fuel consumption in large quanti- 
ties. And Natural Gas has proved profitable alike to 
consumer and supplier. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation is the sole sup- 
plier of Natural Gas in this rich territory— through one 
of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever built. 
Its growing business is protected by favorable long 
time contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta and other im- 
portant centers. And with the rapid completion of addi- 
tional branch lines, new contracts are being added. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured growth in earnings of this 
successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 


TRI-UTILITIES © 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 











Zz 





When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. These earn- 
ings have increased con- 
sistently. For the year end- 
ing March 31, 1930 gross 
corporate income IN- 
CREASED 16.2% over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.I. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE 


+ BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





(Continued rom Page 102) 
thing. While there are many capable 
bankers running unit banks, it is true 
that they are a minority. As one author- 
ity puts it, we have vastly more banks 
than bankers. 

In new communities, even those hold- 
ing great promise of future development, 
it is often impossible for a bank to make 
profits during the early stages. A large 
bank, however, can afford to operate a 

ranch at a loss for a considerable period 
and so contribute concretely to the up- 
building of a whole district. This has 
been done many times by the great 
branch banks in Canada. Right now 
they are operating branches in the newly 
opened Hudson Bay district. It may be 
years before this section will be suffi- 
ciently settled to enable those branches 
to make a profit, but in the meantime 
the banks are stimulating local business, 
speeding development, and offering 
reliable banking service at a commercial 
outpost. 

The Bank of Italy, in California 


(officially, the Bank of Italy National 


Trust & Savings Association), operates 
on a sufficiently large scale to approxi- 
mate closely the conditions which would 
exist in a nation-wide system. It has 
293 branches spread over the state in 
metropolitan centers, like San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and in rural com- 
munities. It lends to farmers, raising 
nearly every conceivable kind of crop 
from citrus products to wheat; to stock 
raisers, dairymen, and canners; to 
mining and lumbering enterprises, and 
to a diversified list of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. 

It was founded in 1904 by A. P. Gian- 
nini, a retired wholesale commission 
merchant of San Francisco, in response 
to the need of rural California for a bank 
of adequate resources. 

At the start he was convinced that 
the people with whom his bank hoped to 
do business would be opposed to ab- 
sentee bank ownership and manage- 
ment. To overcome this, he retained as 
branch managers men whom the local 
communities knew and in whom they 
had confidence. He gave local residents 
an opportunity to secure a financial in- 
terest in the parent company and to 
have a voice in the management of the 
local branches. 

He laid down the general policy that 
wherever possible the bank would not 
establish new offices but would, rather, 
purchase existing unit banks and turn 
them into branches. Of its 293 branches 
243 have been purchased and only 50 
established de novo. 

This policy has been proved sound by 
more than twenty-five years’ experience. 
The branches start with an established 
and, in most cases, a paying business. 
Through the economies which come 
from centralized management and the 
elimination of duplicated effort, it is 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


Investing in Underlying Industries 


NDERLYING the present and future 
U development of all modern countries 
are their great basic industries, engaged in 
turning raw materials into commercial pro- 
ducts and distributing them to consumers. 
The growth of these industries has been re- 
markable and, regardless of minor fluctua- 


tions, should continue to be very great. 


Total petroleum production for the four year 
period 1901-05 was 100 million barrels. In 
1928 alone it was 900 million barrels. During 
this 1901-05 period steel products in the 
United States were about 13 million long 
tons. They advanced to about 37 
million in 1928. Mineral products 
increased in value from slightly over 
1 billion to well above 5 billion 
dollars. Between 1899 and 1927, 


manufactured food products increased 


in value of annual production from 2 billion 


to 11 billion dollars. 
In keeping with its policy of broad diversifi- 


cation, United Founders Corporation, directly 
and through subsidiaries, invests in industrial 
securities carefully selected for present 
soundness and future prospects. These have 
been chosen from mining, oil, iron and steel, 
food and tobacco products, merchandising, 
and other industrial companies, On May 31, 
1930, the combined portfolio included 79 
American industrials, and 64 chosen from 
18 countries throughout the world. 


United Founders, directly and 
through subsidiary investment com- 
panies, also has broad holdings in 
five major fields: insurance, public 
utility, railway, investment com- 


pany and banking. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the fifth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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(Continued jrom Page 104) 
usually possibe to reduce by 25 or 30 
per cent the operating expenses of the 
banks taken over. The greater resources 
available make it possible for each new 
branch immediately to accept a great 
deal of local business which the old unit 
bank had to refuse. 

In all these instances the borrower 
had been just as good a risk before 
the branch was established. His borrow- 
ing limit had been set, not by his 
ability to repay but by the limited capi- 
tal and surplus of the local bank. 

Each branch has a lending limit 

ge eee eae which is fixed by the bank’s finance com- 

System— comprising those mittee. Within this limit each branch 

companies controlled by or | may lend without consultation with the 
affiliated with American Tele- = 

/ phone and Telegraph Company | head office. The limit depends upon the 

_ %—would span the distance from proved ability of the branch manager. 
wil bree osigy oe Sie Seem eee Gam Those who suspect any aggregation 
of wealth fear that a money trust in 
the guise of a branch-banking organiza- 

UBLIC UTILITIES are among the great pioneers of progress. Their tion will limit small rural borrowers by 

many essential services have become so closely interwoven with all charging usurious interest rates. Mr. 
industrial and social life that they have come to be regarded as an indis- Giannini’s point of view is this: 


pensable factor in both. “Our position has been from the first 


that high rates of interest are undesir- 
able for several reasons. For one, an 
excessive interest rate ultimately puts 
Many of us take for granted the various services which have become the borrower out of business. That is 
2 H ; ; 7 7 ; [me We 
such integral parts of our daily lives. We do not realize their true im killing the goose that lays the golden 
portance to us until we consider what life would be without them— > Also, th rey “a ; 
electric power, gas, water, telephone and telegraph service, etc. egg. ‘ilso, the man who has to pay a 


high rate is usually a poor risk. The man 
When we stop to think what we should do without these necessary ser- who will fight hard to get a low rate is 
vices we realize that they are in most cases worth far more to us than : 
wn new ter Gia the one we want to lend money to, for 
his credit standing is probably good.” 


The consistency with which the public utilities have been able to show 
increasing revenues over a period of years testifies to the essential nature 
of the services of this industry. 


2 In nearly every instance where the 
North American Trust Shares Bank of Italy has taken over a local 


bank it has reduced the interest charged 
to borrowers. 


The largest fixed investment trust* 


represents an interest in three of the most prominent utilities in the Ne i Geel © > that it Sd be 
world. The services of these companies include electric light and power, _it is feared by some that 1¢ would be 
gas and telephone and telegraph communication. difficult for the bank’s officers and the 
government examiners to keep a sharp 
watch throughout a large branch-bank 
Railroads Industrials system and that unsound practices could 


. ; impair the condition of the bank as a 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. Dade fos the Mak of Tal d wv 
. ea hea A ‘ =~ Americrs Fg a se B) whole. in the Dank of Italy, under the 
anadian Pacific Railway Company =. I. du Pont de Nemours ompany ; . ae sttee 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. direction of an auditing committee, 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. General Electric Company a constant check and examination of the 
The New York Central Railroad Ingersoll-Rand Company 


Company, nasa National Biscuit Company business at the a a branches is 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. tis Elevator Company i i i ors 
Southern Pacific Company United Fruit Company maintained. The bank’s own inspect #8 


Union Pacific Railroad Company United States Steel Corporation appear without notice at the branches. 
Yestinghouse Elec. {fg. Co. ~ 
Oils F. W. Weaents Cameme Not only do they follow the usual pro- 
gram of Federal or state examiners, but 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) Utilities 


Standard Oil Company of eg el me " - they also check the a —— 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey American Telephone & Telegraph Co. . ° : a 
Standard Oil Company of New York Consolidated Gas Co. of New York ating practices require y the ban 


The Texas Corporation The Western Union Telegraph Co. rules and regulations. 
Why should banks not be given the 
same right that other concerns have to 


This trust, with its wide diversification over a group of do a nation-wide or region-wide busi- 


twenty-eight outstanding companies, the common stocks of ness, if they wish to do so? If automobile 
which are listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and its 


unique provision for the maintenance of a balanced diversifica- manufacturers, for instance, were per- 
tion, commends itself both to the large and small investor. mitted to sell their products only in the 
city or state where the factory is located, 
Available Through Your Bank or Investment Dealer cars would be much higher-priced and 
less universally used. A manufacturer, 


. e wholesaler, retailer, insurance company, 
Distributors Group, Incorporated construction contractor, public util- 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) ity, or investment banker can do busi- 

63 Wall Street New York City ness on a nation-wide scale. It seems 

* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. illogical that commercial banking should 
—E be deprived of that privilege. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMMON 
Seasoned Through 
Two Decades 


ITIES SERVICE Common stock has 
been thoroughly seasoned through 
two decades, including the severe test 
of the World War and the drastic eco- 
nomic readjustment that followed the 


War. 


The organization has behind it a long 
record of conservative management and 
rising earnings—and ahead of it the con- 
tinuously expanding demand for CITIES 
SERVICE products—factors that deter- 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY Common 
stock—one of the world’s most widely 
held investment shares. 


At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICECommonstock yields, annually, 


over 644 % in stock and cash—payable 
monthly. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner 
in one of the largest industrial organiza- 
tions in the country, with a record of 


twenty years of growth—and an assured 


mine the desirability of investing in the future of greater uneialiness 


Common stock. 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you, without obligation on your 
part, an interesting booklet describing 
CITIES SERVICE and its investment 
securities, 


More than 750,000 individuals and in- 
stitutions are receiving interest or divi- 
dends from CITIES SERVICE securities, 
including more than 390,000 owners of 








CREW LEVICK COMPANY 


CITIES SERVICE subsidiary—one of the oldest petroleum 

companies in existence. The original Crew Levick Com- 
pany was founded in 1862, shortly after the first oil well—the 
famous Drake Well in Titusville, Pa.,—was drilled. The Com- 
pany owns and operates a complete compounding plant for the 
handling of products for export and a refinery with a rated 
daily capacity of 5,000 barrels, which are located on Petty Island 
in the Delaware River opposite Philadelphia. In addition, the 
Company owns and operates a refinery at Titusville with a daily 
capacity of 2,000 barrels and owns 400 miles of main and gather- 
ing lines in connection with its oil production in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Crew Levick Company also has an extensive market- 
ing system distributing refined petroleum products through 
tank and service stations located in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Delaware, Virginia 
and District of Columbia. 


Cracking Units at Crew Levick Company’s 
Petty Island Refinery. 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal Cities 




















| HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 

| 60 Wall Street, New York City 

Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organi- 
zation and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Cities Service Radio Program— 
every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time—N.B.C. Coast- 
to-Coast and Canadian network 
—WEAF ard 33 Stations. 


Name 





Address 
City 
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ENERGIZING 
PROGRESS 


Electric power—to do the 

things which tired muscles used 

to do—accounts largely for the 

growth of northern Illinois. 

Electric power, carried cross- 
country, is supplied to factory, home, and barnyard at 
finger-tip control. Electric power is an essential service 
...and a safe investment. G| We distribute the securi- 
ties of Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
—whose electric power lines serve 309 cities and 
4,805 farms in Metropolitan Chicagoland —and of 
other progressive utility companies in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago ; 


NEW YORK LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 





The Financial Library 


AS need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 
for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A are furnished upon req est to the National City 
pockiss feeans* ae water wees Spvembers ave Fe- Company, 55 W Street, New York City. 
of details of investment and, while retaining 

control of their purchases, are given the protection of Cee eens ne END RE it the slosan of the 
Gmocehenaive securities’ analysis. Offered by The cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 

uardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. are offered by the ay public utility interests which 

WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- the he | Securities Company serves. Detailed cir- 
wepeae booklet, ated a Ctahed descri aa I | culars will be mailed upon request. 

ompany’s plant and operations, w s a. 
reference to the investment qualities of securities of PR ey - Mn gs B, a ee 
water companies. Offered b . L, Ohrstrom & Com- on ‘Stocks versus Bonds as Investments,”’ ‘‘Listed 
en a Neowt o Dt ork a yersus Unlisted Securities,” eo, Investment Bankers 
TS. One of the best ways of TO nvestors,’’ and other interesting features. 

determining upon the kinds of investment securities Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
best adapted to one’s needs is to compare a number Building, Chicago, Ill. 





of different securities. List of recommended issues Continued on page III 


Railroad Consolidation 


(Continued from Page 29) 
But that is only a side issue. Their 
operating integration is an outstand- 
ing achievement. Why, then, is not this 
true: that there will still be effective 
competition, as required by law, even if 
these two work in yoke together, so long 
as the Milwaukee is fully able to hold 
its own against the team? It isn’t the 
number of competitors which counts; 
it is that rivalry should be even-handed, 
not lopsided or ineffective. Suppose the 
two Lake-to-Coast systems act as one, 
and be continued on into Chicago? 
Wouldn’t competition with the Milwau- 
kee be far more even-handed than to 
have one of them breached part way? 

The real question in these instances— 
and it is equally true of every public 
utility’s case—is not, however, one of 
economy and efficiency, in and of itself. 
Of course the public has a right to 
service. That goes without saying! But 
we really have to do, rather, with the 
fruits of such fit performance. If en- 
hanced economy only means larger re- 
turns to private stockholders; or if such 
profits, on the other hand, are to yield 
only better service and no greater re- 
ward to the capital employed, the ar- 
rangement will break down of its own 
weight, in the long run. For in the one 
case the public will end it through public 
ownership. In the other efficiency will 
dry up through capital anemia. The 
sure way out—and it is equally ap- 
plicable to all these cases above cited— 
is to encourage all possible economy 
and efficiency, no matter if it does en- 
gender monopoly; but to keep the whip 
hand of control over the ultimate dis- 
position of the proceeds. And then see 
to it that a fifty-fifty divvy-up obtains 
Greater efficiency, both lower rates or 
greater service, on the one hand; and 
more ample returns to the owners— 
dividends or reserves and the like—on 
the other. 

The railroad consolidations thus far 
cited have attended upon the public 
interest because of a demonstrably 
greater efficiency and economy. But it 
remains to note other sorts of consolida- 
tion projects, ranging from economic 
wastefulness on down through sheer 
speculation into utterly sordid private 
exploitation. An interesting example 
of uneconomic consolidation, as I think, 
is that of the pending application of the 
Southern Pacific to own and control the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railroad. Dis- 
regarding detail, this control, if per- 
mitted, would greatly invigorate a 
roundabout route to the east from 
southern California at the expense of 
the direct line. The Rock Island Rail- 
way is the natural economic eastern 
connection for the Southern Pacific. 
The Cotton Belt route, on the other 
hand, bellies so far south of the direct 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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He knew why 


General Meredith’s wife 
went crazy ... why the 
General never married 
Martha Purefoy after all. 


He knew why young Sir Harry 


Catterick was neurasthenic, 
and why his daring escape 
from his iron mother would 
set him right. 


He knew why Emily Unwin 


chose to wait till that hard 
little mass in her skin spelt a 
terrible death-warrant. 


He knew why the proprietor 


of the Jolly Highwayman 
swallowed false names and 
bad checks, and didn’t care 
what went on upstairs. 


“Doctor 


SEROCOLD 


by Helen Ashton 


He knew the secrets of their 
hearts, the deep hidden mo- 
tives behind all they did. 
This distinguished novel, 
revealing 24 hours in the 
life of an old-fashioned doc- 
tor, is a cross-section picture 
of an English town as broad 
and fascinating as The Spoon 
River Anthology come to life. 
Praised by a host of critics 
at home and abroad. A re- 
cent selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Already 
read by thousands and now 
in constantly increasing de- 


mand everywhere. 


$2.50—a beautiful oversize 
volume, with a jacket by 
Jos. E. Sandford. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 











IN FRANCE —Anmerican cotton being un- 
loaded on the wharves at Havre. At this great 
port is located a Guaranty Office—a completely 
equipped bank for international trade. Our 
Havre Office facilitates the business of many 
prominent American shippers of cotton and 
other products. 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the total export 

and domestic movement of cotton is 
financed by the Guaranty Trust Company. Our 
exceptional service to the cotton interests is 
typical of that rendered to every important 
branch of American industry. We shall be 
pleased to discuss with you the banking prob- 
lems involved in your domestic and interne- 
tional business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capital, SurpLus AND UNpivipep Prorits MORE THAN 


$295,000,000 
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(Continued from Page 108) 


line that it is 400 miles longer than the 
straightaway course to St. Louis and 
458 miles out of the way to Chicago. 
But—once granted this permission—the 
Southern Pacific would, by routing east 
over its own subsidiary, then retain all 


The Securities of the through rate, instead of having to 

° ° divide it—say fifty-fifty, as based on 
Ohio Corporations distance—with the Rock Island eastern 
which include those of many companies that are vital factors connection. The Commission has al- 
in the great industrial structure of the United States, have ready, in the field of regulation of 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the freight rates, expressly condemned 
een round-aboutness whenever it exceeds 
15 per cent of the short-line distance. 
How, then, can it logically depart 
from some such policy when it comes to 


matters of consolidation? Wait and see! 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices But the most sordid and despicable 


in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 
in Ohio securities. 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 


projects, already happily condemned, 
are those which, even if passable econo- 
mically, are evidently induced by the 
hope of personal enrichment of those 
responsible for the merger. But one, 
and that a major instance, need be 
cited. It was so gross a breach of decent 
business practice that the Wall Street 
Journal—surely not an uplift publica- 
OTIS & CO, Gane Nel 36, 190K edie on 
Established 1899 editorial upon it, “ With Sorrow.” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission rec- 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO ord disclosed that one Leonor F. Loree 
had made use of a proposed merger to 
realize a personal profit of $144,000 on 
the deal. Although chairman of the 
board of directors of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, which under his 
leadership purposed to acquire control 
of the “Katy,” he undisclosedly pur- 
chased shares for his own account, after- 
ward to dispose of them on the run-up at 
a higher price. The Commission exposed 
the whole dirty business and roundly 
condemned the transaction. Fortunately 
such things, so characteristic of the 
times of Jay Gould and Daniel Drew, 
are no longer possible under strict 
governmental regulation. But instances 
of this sort serve to illustrate the 
scrutiny to which all such transactions 
must be subjected. 

Lest too somber a hue be cast upon 
the railroad picture because of these 
momentous impending changes, it may 
be in order to refer to the extraordinary 
industry, ability, and acumen which 
characterize present-day railroad man- 
agement, in contradistinction to the old 
ways and means. It seems, indeed, as if 
the very exigency had put manage- 
ments upon their mettle as never before. 
The improvement in performance dur- 
ing the past decade is almost unbelieva- 
ble. And the carriers still have resources 
up their sleeves; such, for example, as 
automatic train control and, especially. 
electrification. The Pennsylvania will 
soon be able to operate passenger trains 
regularly at ninety miles an hour, for 
example. But mass production of trans- 
portation, which electrification de- 


mands, as of everything else, calls for 
(Continued on Page 112) 


Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 























of Review of the 
estock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 
nearly 65,000 investors throughout the 
United States. Each issue contains an 


analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 
together with current information of 
interest to bond buyers. 


If your name 1s not on our mailing list, 
write on your letterhead to our nearest 
office for a copy of the current issue 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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SERVING 
INVESTORS 


{| A service that starts 
with consideration of the 
investor’s needs and then 
goes into the market to 
find securities that meet 
those needs has proven 
profitable to our clients 
for nineteen years. 








4] We can still serve a few 
more clients who wish such 
individual investment ser- 
vice. 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 




















Guaranteed Safety 
AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. ack of each issue are 
valuable, i income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual investors, 


Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 


SAVE $2.00 $ 
Years of World’s Work only 
ORDER NOW 











33 Chief Executives Average 
24 Years Utility Experience 


T takes more than generating plants and 


transmission lines 


system. 


It takes men trained in service, 


in experience. 


to make a utility 


seasoned 


The thirty-three Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric System chief executives average more 


than 24 years of public utility experience. 


And the 283 major executives average 15 


years of service. 


Continuity of good management has re- 


sulted in steady growth during 78 years. 


The Associated System has assets of about 
$1,000,000,000 in the service of 1,375,000 


customers in 2,500 communities. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 

















-- a survey based 
on YOUR problems 


UTICA, center of the world’s 
greatest market, offers definite 
advantages for factory, branch 
factory, or distributing point. 
We will gladly prepare a sur- 
vey. Write Industrial Dept. B. 


THE 
CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 
of UTICA, N. ¥. 








THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams — Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York C 

CORPORATE FINANCING, a savers ‘of interest to 
a executives who are concerned with the 
problems of original financing and iy of in- 
dividual business enterprises. Offered by A. G. Becker 
& Company, 100 S. LaSalle St., Gules, “or 54 Pine 
Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. The most interesting 
feature of investment trust management is the re- 
port of the investments which they have made, and 
this is the particular feature of the report which 
will be sent to investors upon request by Founders 
General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 
making. Offered by Caldwell 4 Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Ten 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 
INVESTMENT. This booklet discusses common stocks 
for investment, with special reference to the past 
history and future ibilities of Cities Service com- 
mon stock. Offer by, _— Service Company, 60 
Wall St., New York Cit: 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company 
guarantee of payment of principal and interest. Of- 
fered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
graphic information concerning the properties and the 
investment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 

BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South a, Baltimore, Md. 

INVEST. T TRUST INFORMATION, a circular 
describing MSiversifind Trustee Shares, a ‘Trust com- 
prising common stocks in 50 leading American cor- 
porations. Offered by aetna & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving much valuable —, 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. apes 
Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Cc hg 

GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
to customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record ‘rte 
the important features of each security which is hel 
by ineeerots. Offered by _ & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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must be 
beautiful. sin 


and everlasting 





Design copyrighted by Jones Brothers Co, 


Tuis is the witness of a deep affection. 
It rests here, ee the place with 
love and beauty . . forever. 


Before the quake is hewn from the 
hills of Barre, Vermont . . . before a 
master craftsman takes up an instrument 
- . » artists plan the design for each 
Guardian Memorial. Rains, sun, and the 
storms of many centuries will not affect 
its rich, eternal sgl A Guarantee 
Bond is your protection. ... And though 
Guardian Memorials are as fine as you 
can buy, their cost is moderate. 

We shall be glad to send you the 
booklet, “To Mark the Place with Beauty 
Forever.’ Guardian Memorials are dis- 
tributed by reliable retail memorial dealers. 


Tue Jones Broruers Company, Inc. 


Makers of Guardian Memorials 
Dept. B-10, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 
booklet: “To Mark the Place with Beauty Forever.** 


Name 
Street 


City 











Registered 


oh... ae 


MEMORIALS 
of Everlasting Beauty 














(Continued from Page 110) 
volume and standardization; and that is 
exactly what consolidation, if properly 
effected, may bring about. 

Thus one reaches the final conclusion 
that this issue, far from being dead, 
deserves to be kept at the forefront of 
railroad affairs. I have never lost faith, 
throughout thirty years of close associa- 
tion with the business, in the future of 
American railroading, both in the com- 
mon service of the people and as a 
prime repository for the capital savings 
of the nation. And one may rest assured 
that the carriers will turn out to be 
masters of their fate through the next 
few years, just as they have overcome 
so superbly all the disabilities which 
came as an unwelcome heritage from 
the great war. 

But it is in the interest of the people, 
nevertheless, that these carriers be 
granted an ample return upon the in- 
vestment—always with the understand- 
ing that the funds shall be wisely in- 
vested and efficiently handled, and that 
the return shall be within reason and 
fair to all parties concerned. 


Pictures 
(Continued from Page 47) 
Lieut. Charles A. Ross, this sizable 


Fokker plane flew to San Francisco, 
eighty miles away, with Lieut. H. P. 
Roberts in charge of the radio apparatus 
as observer. While the plane circled 
over the Golden Gate, Lieutenant Rob- 
erts sketched a map of the harbor, in- 
dicating the positions of two submarines 
which he could see from his altitude— 
and in five minutes the radio receiver 
back on the Sacramento field was trac- 
ing out this map on a sheet of paper for 
the information of the commanding 
officer. 

Since radio pictures are flung out 
like any other broadcast, you may won- 
der if military maps, naval charts, and 
other such data would be safe in the air 
in time of war. The experts say yes. The 
difficulty of picking up a picture is far 
more complicated than that of picking 
up a code message, because in the case 
of pictures synchronization is neces- 
sary. 

The rotating drum of the receiver 
must turn in exact step with the rotat- 
ing drum of the transmitter, and the 
possibility of hitting upon this combina- 
tion by lucky guess is remote. 

Both the Army and the Navy are 
giving attention to the developments in 
wireless picture transmission. The flag- 
ship Texas is equipped both to receive 
and to send pictures. During maneuvers 
a while ago, a daily service of printed 
matter with drawings and other illus- 
trations was transmitted from New 
York to the Texas, then operating in 
the Pacific off San Diego. Captain 
Ranger is now perfecting a compact 

(Continued on Page 118) 








to the job 
Tanned, invigorated, ‘our tour- 
ist guests have gone. We've had 
a good time with them, here in the 
nation’s playground. Now, back to 
work! Yes, after hours we drive to 
Lake Michigan for a dip. . . there 
are lakes even nearerwhere the bass 
hit hard these autumn evenings . \ 
two dozen golf courses, 30 minutty 
from town. This Michigan outdoors 
builds pep for the day’s job. The 
boys in the factory get their fun, | 
too, and punch the clock o’ morn-' 
* ings with a grin that means, 
production! i 
If you wish to know other advan- 
tages Grand Rapids offers industry, 
this bank . . . counselor to su¢cess- 
ful businesses for 77 years . ( . will 
gladly discuss wage scales, traffic 
rates, factory sites. 


OLD KENT 
ANT 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE 


WEST MICHIGAN'S 
LARGEST 











Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB 5, 1931 


under Holland-America line’s own management 


71 days of delight 


A trip to the “‘Eternal City,’’ Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore excursions 


The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 


For choice accommodations make reservations now. 
Rates from $955 


Write for illustrated booklet “G” 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
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A New Service Plan 
Brings CADILLAC-LA SALLE Ownets 


Unusual Benefits 


Complete Motor Car Care 
On a Liberal Contract Baszs 


So sure is Cadillac of the uniform goodness and proved long life ot 
every part of its cars that, for a relatively small yearly payment, your 
Cadillac dealer will take full charge of all service of every kind, 
including oils and greases. . . . This new, exclusively Cadillac plan 
removes the last barrier to complete understanding— that natural 
question which arises in the mind of everyone who buys a motor car: 
“Is this car all that it is claimed to be and, if not, is the dealer able 
and willing to make good to me?”’. . . Cadillac’s Standard Service 
Contract and Cadillac’s Owners’ Service Policy, more eloquently than 
any words, say to the prospective buyer of a Cadillac or La Salle:... 


“‘These cars are right and a great organization stands behind them.”’ 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors 


Cadillac Standard Service Contract — Owner pays, in ad- 
vance, predetermined price, standard throughout country. 
Dealer takes complete care of owner’s service needs 
for 12,000 miles, or one year. Provides service while 
touring on same basis. Contract payment includes both 
labor and materials; also regular lubrication and in- 
spection every 1000 miles, or once a month; and 


mechanical adjustments or repairs whenever necessary. 


Corrective work is anticipated—time and trouble saved. 
After the first contract has expired, a second contract is 
available for.all Cadillac and La Salle owners. 


Cadillac Owners’ Service Policy—For those owners of Cadillac 
and La Salle cars who do not avail themselves of the 
benefits of the contract, the National Service Policy pro- 
vides touring advantages and a calibre of service unique 
in the motor car industry. 








From Coney to the Taj 


By FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


EVER again!”’ The speaker was 
N my old friend who sailed on the 
first world cruise. His name was 
not Odysseus. Or Marco Polo, or Chris- 
topher Columbus, or Americus Ves- 
pucius, or Cabot. His name was Kelley. 
And he made his famous trip, sailed on 
his great adventure, not in the days of 
rowing galleys and sailing barges, but 
only a few short years ago when the 
good ship Cleveland, first of the great 
new boats to circle the globe on pleasure 
bound, steamed in the modern manner 
down New York harbor past Coney 
Island to the Taj Mahal. 

So it was quite right that my old 
friend should still be alive. And he was; 
but just. According to him—and he had 
a fat, unctuous way of making what he 
said convincing—he had never been the 
same since that eventful trip. 

“You see,” he explained, “I was 
rather popular with my fellow passen- 
gers, and when a certain young girl and 
a certain young man on board decided 
to get married, I was chosen to pass the 
hat for a wedding present for the happy 
pair.” 

“That must have been a pleasant 
duty,” I said. 

“Tt was,” he admitted, “the first 
time. But when the nineteenth young 
girl and the nineteenth young man de- 
cided to get married, it wasn’t so pleas- 
ant. It was hell!” 


Off for a World Cruise 


This is a true reminiscence of the first 
world cruise. Forty of the four hundred 
passengers who made the trip—exactly 
ten per cent of all the men, women, and 
children on board—married during, or as 
a result of, the Cleveland’s trip around 
the globe. But I tell this story here not 
in the interest of statistical accuracy but 
to suggest what thousands of world 
tourists have since proved: that a world 
cruise is synonymous, not necessarily 
with matrimony but inevitably and in- 
escapably with romance. Those who seek 
it get it. Those who have it renew it. 
A world cruise is one long journey of 
romance! 

And why shouldn’t it be? 

Remember the scene at the pier. Or 
if you don’t remember it, imagine it. 
There’s the boat. Big; so big you can’t 
see the whistle. But you can hear it. 
There she blows! Passengers only; 
visitors ashore. There is a merry scurry 
all over the boat. Farewell parties pour 
from the staterooms. Everybody laughs. 
Everybody embraces everybody else. 
Women get kissed who haven’t been 
kissed in years. The gangplank sags 


with the descending crowd. Heads, 
bobbed and bobbing, line the rail. Jokes. 
Messages. Indistinguishable shouts. The 
whistle blows again. You’re off! 

You haven’t time to open the tele- 
grams or read the letters or hunt for the 
card in the basket of fruit. You are 
on your way. You are actually toddling 
down the deck toward Europe. And 
toddling with you, like as not, are Chief 
Justice Hughes and Mary Pickford 
and Madame Jeritza and Otto Kahn and 
Maurice Chevalier and a Morrow- 
Lindbergh or two. But not too fast. Stop 
a moment between the Statue and the 
Light. During the next few weeks you 
will “ go down to the sea in ships” from 
many a far-flung port, but there is one 
sight you will wish to keep with you 
until you see it once again. And such a 
sight! There is no urban view in all the 
world like New York City from New 
York Bay! 

But you will not gaze long or regret- 
fully on the staccato beauties of New 
York. For already your thoughts will 
have spanned the Atlantic and will be 
browsing—no doubt under the daily 
direction of a most intelligent first aid 
to browsers, the cruise lecturer—along 
the shores of 


The sea the Tyrians dared explore; 

The sea Odysseus wandered o'er; 

The sea the cruising Northmen harried, 
That Carthage wooed and Venice married. 


In short, your mind wil! already be 
where your feet soon will be: on the 
banks of the Mediterranean. “ The 
grand object of travel,’ remarked Mr. 
Boswell, “is to see the shores of this sea.” 
And from the moment you enter it at 
Gibraltar, with its towering rock and 
winding ways, until you leave it at the 
manmade gateway at Suez, you will be 
sure that Boswell was right. 

This is not a travel chart. It is a travel 
chat. The tourist people will attend to 
the price stuff and the pictures of the 
luxurious staterooms with beds in them 
and the description of the oudoor swim- 
ming pool and the always available serv- 
ices of the ship’s doctor and the ship’s 
dentist and the ship’s barber and the 
ship’s beauty specialist and the ship’s 
bartender. And they will do up all this 
information in blue and green and yellow 
and purple and orange and red coverlets 
so alluring—and yet, on the whole, sur- 
prisingly and modestly true—that it 
will hardly be necessary to take the trip! 
What this old traveler would like is to be 
allowed a moment of honest enthusiasm 
about the beauties which lie beyond 
Gibraltar’s gates, 


There are, first of all, Algiers and 
Tunis—ancient Bagdads recreated for a 
winter’s holiday; and Naples, Nature’s 
eternal colosseum, with Vesuvius frown- 
ing from the Emperor’s loge; and Mon- 
aco, wickedest city in the world and 
the most beautiful, Kohinoor point of 
the French and Italian Rivieras; and 
Athens, memory of memories and shrine 
of shrines; and Haifa, with black clouds 
rolling down from Sinai and enveloping 
in unsolved mystery the purple coast 
of Syria and the Holy Land; and Alex- 
andria, where Hypatia studied and 
Mark taught, where Cleopatra lived 
and Anthony loved. And there is Cairo 
the incredible: its mosques, its beggars, 
and its Nile. 


Mare Nostrum—and Beyond 


And, perhaps, there is Bethlehem for 
Christmas Eve! There are no Jews in 
Bethlehem, and almost no Christians of 
the kind we know. And there is seldom 
peace between the rival infidels who 
claim the birthplace of Christ as their 
own. But there is color aplenty on the 
twenty-fourth day of each December 
when the Patriarch of Jerusalem, an 
Irishman clothed in the authority of 
Rome and sustained by the soldiery of 
Britain, steps from his American motor- 
car onto his Mohammedan prayer rug to 
read masses for the Jew. 

In the same way there is very little 
of the traditional American New Year's 
about watching the old year out on the 
shores of the Nile. (Although I have 
eaten an excellent American New Year's 
breakfast at the legation in Cairo, con- 
sisting of two kinds of fruit, luscious 
oatmeal in a flood of cream, three eggs, 
four sausages, five kinds of hot bread, a 
juicy steak with butter-fried potatoes, 
buckwheat cakes piled high like a ten- 
layer cake, and steaming hot coffee with 
cream.) But there are New Year's 
memories you will never forget on the 
Citadel at Cairo or the Terrace, in the 
twilight hour at Luxor, and in the long, 
hot, unbelievably exciting ride across 
the desert from the Temples to the 
Tomb. 

But I am becoming like Boswell— 
and without Boswell’s excuse, for there 
was no Suez Canal in Doctor Johnson’s 
time, and it was conceivable that edu- 
cated men, even cultured men, should 
believe that the grand object of travel 
was the Mediterranean, and the Medi- 
terranean alone. But now the big ships 
slide through Disraeli’s giant waterway 
across the Indian Ocean to Bombay, 
Delhi, and the Taj; to Singapore and 

(Continued on Page 117) 





N Japan, the garden represents an ancient art, handed down through the centuries. Gardens, bril- 
liant in their grandeur aa gardens, exquisite in their simplicity ae everywhere, man and nature 
have worked hand in hand through the generations to cultivate this vast garden of the world. 
In the midst of this age old beauty , stands practical, present-day Japan— a most modern institu- 
tion, with up to-the-minute railway systems, cosmopolitan cities and hotels. Here are sporty dolf 
links, tournament tennis courts, polo and all other sports and amusements. Truly, Japan strikes a 


perfect balance in blending the old with the new. 
And it is all so very near to the tourist. In sixty days one can make a comfortable, luxurious and 


really economical visit to Japan and the Orient. Thanks to Japan's ultra-modern facilities, even a short 


visit allows ample time tor poking into the remotest nooks and crannies, exploring new lands, viewing the 


lovely rites and ceremonials, seeing many strange places and sights. 
ili ge . ] . | . . . ill | | i . | . 
Phe Japan Pourist Bureau, a non-commercia organization, will be honored to cooperate with tourists 
in arranging a trip to the Orient... planning itineraries, recommending hotels, steamers, sailing dates. 
It will sudsest where to 80, W hat to see, and estimate the cost of the entire trip. Phe Bureau's vast faeili- 


ties, both here and all over the world, are entirely at the tourist's disposal without charge. 





The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are 


reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yuser A P A N 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Dollar Steamship Line. Full information 


TOURIST BUREAYW 
will be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by 


. : c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, One Madison Ave.,N. Y.C. 
the Japan Tourist Bureau. Write for booklet. c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 








nicient J [a wall 
L wes A gain in FallP, seantry 


EGENDS... gripping Sagas of the South 
lf Seas aglow with the eerie light of 
crackling koa logs, pounding with the pulse 
of great gourd drums and the ominous chant 
of crouching warrior bands, yield up their 
b-onze-skinned heroes in Autumn Pageantry 
to recall and make real again the Festal Days 
of cold Hawaii. 


Fall is Festive Time in Hawaii:.. November, 
a month of mellow glory set apart in ancient 
cays for tests of valor and recital in vivid 
drama of stirring tales of frail canoes on track- 
less seas .. . of gods and goddesses who 
painied Hawaiian skies or turned slumbering 
mountain giants into fiery lava forges... of 
epic Autumn nights woven of the wonder of 
rippling velvet waters touched with the gold 
of a ising tropic moon. 


Time has not stilled the voice of Old Hawaii. 
Itspans the océans with the winds and lures in 
Fall a definite class of followers eager for a 
glimpse into Hawaii's historic past... for living 
pictures of regal splendor... for the staccato 
beat of split bamboo and the sluff of bare 
| brown feet...for a succession of exotic pag- 
eant evenis spread over idyllic weeks when 
the Isles of Unbelievable Beauty borrow the 
peace of a placid ocean and radiantly bask in 
their rainbow tints. 


There will be no regret for Summer's passing 
“if you plan your Fall in Hawaii... November 
and December are bright with the verve of 
Spring. There is no reluctant leave-taking of 
fading flower or blossom... no autumnal chill 
to dull the zest of splashing spray or dim the 
sparkle of the morning round of golf. There is 
no icy threat of winter in the caress of fragrant 
South Sea breezes... just the whispered lure 
of a lovely land that bids the traveller “Linger! 


Hawaii is just a few days away. Liners as 
proud as any that float make the voyage over 
sun-smoothed seas in four to six days from ihe 
four gateways of the Pacific. 


For full information write to 


Plawedi be urist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
1101 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


Lassco Line from Los Angeles 
in Southern California 


730 So. Broadway. ..Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Avenue ew Yor! 

140 So. Dearborn Chicago 
685 Market St.... .San Francisco 
213 East Broadway. ..San Diego 
609 Thomas Building Dallas 


Matson Line from San Francisco 
Portland and Seattle 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


1 

215 Market St.....San Francisco 
723 W. Seventh St...Los Angeles 
1319 Fourth Avenue. .. . Seattle 
271 Pine Street. . .Portland, Ore. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
Bangkok and Manila; to Hongkong 
and Shanghai and Peiping; to Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo and the waiting Pacific. 

It would be a brave man who would 
try to cross India or the Indian Ocean in 
a paragraph—even on a typewriter!— 
and I shall not attempt to do it. The 
tourist people will attend to all that, too; 
and they will attend to it so beautifully, 
with such eloquent words and elegant 
booklets, that anything a mere travel 
writer could say about Bombay with 
its caves and its gardens, Delhi with its 
mosque and its memories, and Agra 
with its beloved monument of the daz- 
zing dome and lacy minarets, would 
pale into occidental insignificance. They 
will even attempt a description, though 
even they can hardly expect to do justice 
to their themes, of China in springtime 
and Japan in cherry-blossom time. 
But one thing they cannot doas convinc- 
ingly as the humblest traveler can do: 
and that is to tell you what a wonder- 
ful time you'll have. 

I don’t mean the bridge and the danc- 


ing and the swimming and the concerts | 
and the lectures and the private theat- | 


ricals and the gala dinners. There will 
be those, of course—a continuous round 
of them for those who wish to enjoy 
them, conducted in the expert manner so 
generally acquired by these impresarios 
of the sea. I don’t mean, either, the 











multifarious side trips—many of them | 


free, all of them personally conducted 


and efficiently managed—by which, if | 


you are sufficiently energetic, you can 


crowd into one four or five months’ tri 
? Pp 


the sight-seeing of a lifetime. There 
will be those, too, beyond the dreams— 
perhaps beyond the strength—of the 
average man. But I don’t mean any 
of these stated pleasures. I mean some- 
thing which cannot be advertised in the 
booklets or indorsed on the tickets: the 
fun you'll have and the friends you'll 
make as a member of the ship’s com- 
pany. 

The finest people I know go to sea for 
a living. The salt of the sea is almost 
always the salt of the earth. The next 
finest go to sea for pleasure. I don’t mean 
finest in the Justice Hughes and Banker 
Kahn sense—at least I don’t necessarily, 
although there is hardly a ship sailing 
from New York on a trip around the 
world which does not carry some whose 
names are known wherever the ship 
may touch—but I mean finest in every 
sense. Traveling is wholesome, worth- 
while pleasure; it attracts wholesome, 
worthwhile people; the kind of people 
you wish to make, and inevitably will 
make your friends. 

You may not get married. If you al- 
ready have a husband or a wife, I hope 
you don’t. But you cannot help hav- 
ing the best of good times. These and 
the friends you have them with will 
be the lasting joys, the priceless benefits, 
of your world cruise! 


HIPS and men of the Great White Fleet know their tropics... 
a matter of prime importance to the traveler in the Caribbean. 
It means cruises planned by experience, and ships specifically 


designed for the traveling guest’s every comfort. » » » 


Wide decks for games, promenading, and luxurious lounging . . .out- 


side staterooms open to the sea breeze... excellent food prepared 


by chefs experienced in the art of tempting palates. » » » 


Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York twice weekly, New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cuba... Panama... Colombia... 
Jamaica . . . Costa Rica. . . Guatemala... Honduras. Cruises 16 to 


24 days, all expenses included. Alll first class cabins. Full details from 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP 7 EEV ECE 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Room 1638, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Glorious 


Douthllhion 


In all the world, no other region offers such rich and unique sight- 
seeing. Here nature has spilled her wonders with a lavish hand, and 
in an unexcelled climate you travel on well equipped railroads, spin 
over superb scenic motor roads, and rest in excellent hotels. 


A luxurious sea trip to Capetown, and there spreads before you an 
unparalleled panorama of glorious sights and travel thrills— 


Cape Peninsula— interesting historical landmarks—gorgeous mount- 
ain and ocean scenery—100-mile marine drive skirting the At- 
lantic and Indian Oceans. 


Kimberley—gigantic treasure chest, source of the world’s greatest 
supply of diamonds. 


Golden Johannesburg, that regularly pours forth more than half 
of the earth’s yearly yield of yellow metal. 


Kruger National Park—a five-million acre natural ‘“‘Zoo’’ where 
roam more than 250,000 head of Africa’s varied big game. 


Durban, “Siren City,’’ on the Indian Ocean, where East meets West, 
and bordering Zululand with its native kraals, quaint customs, 
and weird tribal ceremonies. 
















Oudtshoorn, land of the preening ost- 
rich and the Cango Caves, eerie 
chambers filled with nature’s fantas- 
tic sculptures. 


Victoria Falls, greatest and most 
majestic of the world’s waterfalls. 


2 





=. The Mysterious Ruins of Zim- 
babwe—remains of temples and 
mine workings — immortalized in 
Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She” and ‘‘King 
Solomon’s Mines.” 
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§ Full information, with all details about special 


AROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent tours supplied by 
Director,Government Travel 
Bureau of South Africa, Dept. 
No. HB14, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
type of apparatus for aircraft use, which 
is soon to be given a practical test on 
the dirigible Los Angeles. 

Is there anything ahead? Well, Owen 
D. Young says he isn’t satisfied yet. 
His latest dream for the engineers is 
a contraption by which one can write 
a letter in his office and it will be in- 
stantly received in facsimile by the 
person to whom it is addressed—where- 
ever he may be. We shall see what the 
engineers are able to do with this large 
order. 


The Iron "49ers 
(Continued from Page 64) 
of the forest the route for Everett to 
follow to the ore ledges in which dwelt 
the Great Spirit of the iron mountains. 

Where Everett and his partners failed 
other men came—also to fail. Through 
the years down almost to the middle 
’*50’s men ventured and none succeeded, 
until Samuel Livingston Mather, a 
descendant of those Mathers who had 
tilled their farm lands in Colonial Amer- 
ica, sent his representatives from Cleve- 
land. Mather smiled at their discourag- 
ing reports, clasped their hands, and 
sent them back into the wilderness of 
northern Michigan to take up more ore 
lands and to start organizing mining 
companies. 

His faith and his courage were re- 
warded. Mines were opened. A canal 
was built at Sault Sainte Marie, so that 
Superior could be opened to ships from 
the lower Lakes. A railroad came. The 
Marquette range was opened. Farther 
west, along the south shores of Superior 
and into Minnesota, men searched for 
iron. And in Minnesota the greatest 
range of all—the Mesabi—was opened 
by the seven Merritt brothers. Other 
ranges, the Vermillion and the Cuyuna, 
added their tonnage to the ore being 
shipped. 

In the years that have followed, the 
Superior district has become the back- 
bone of a nation’s prosperity in iron and 
steel. More than three billion dollars’ 
worth have been taken out; billions of 
dollars’ worth of ore remain. Superior 
ores now supply furnaces and mills 
through the industrial area of the Mid- 
dle West, reaching east to Johnstown, 
Pa., and west beyond Chicago and 
Duluth. Everett’s investment in a forge 
was a few hundred dollars; almost as 
many billions of dollars are now invested 
in plants depending upon these ores. 
Even so canny a steel master as Andrew 
Carnegie once said: 

“Oliver’s ore bargain’s just like him— 
nothing to it.” 

Carnegie was referring to Henry W. 
Oliver and his operations along the 
Mesabi. Later Carnegie took over those 
operations, and in the course of time 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
the result. 
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WORK never killed 


REST 
does it... 


WATCH 
YOUR 
HUSBAND 


What most men need desperately— 
and never dream of enjoying—is a com- 
plete change of scene—rest that will 
bring them back to their work with 
sparkling eyes—youthful energies— 
irresistible ambition! 


A sea voyage will do this for your hus- 
band. That’s what physicians are recom- 
mending as ideal treatment for tired 
bodies, frayed nerves, minds exhausted 
from overwork. Sail away together on 
a great Red Star or White Star liner! 
Sights to wonder at... new friends to 
make! The salty tang of the ocean—the 
healthful rays of the ocean sun! Every 
day something new and glamorous! 


Send for the interesting free booklet, 
“Watch Your Husband.” It contains 
facts of vital interest to you and your 
husband. 


WORLD CRUISE of the Red Star liner Belgen- 
land, most famous globe-circling ship. From New 
York Dec. 15. 133 days. Red Star Line in coop- 
eration with American Express Co. $1750 (up) 
—including shore program. 
MEDITERRANEAN~—Four de luxe 46-day 
cruises by White Star liners Britannic (new) and 
Adriatic Jan. 8 and 17, Feb. 26, Mar. 7. Covering 
principal points of tourist interest —Algiers, Italy, 
Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. $695—$750 up, 
First Class—$420 TOURIST Third Cabin, both 
including shore program. 


ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY for descriptive 
literature and for the booklet “‘Watch Your 
Husband” to Desk D, I. M. M. Company, No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Authorized agents everywhere. 





(Continued from Page 99) 

IEERSEVERANCE may be a virtue, 
but “perseveration,” it seems, is 
practically a disease. A psychologist, Dr. 
Hazel M. Cushing of Columbia Univer- 
sity, defines perseveration as the ten- 
dency of a child or adult to continue 
an activity when there is no purpose in 
view. An adult who hums a tune over 
and over is a typical example. Dr. 
Cushing studied seventy young children 
and found that every child displays this 
trait and it remains throughout life. 
What we call disobedience may be just 

a bad case of perseveration. 


Imagination seems to have something 
io do with the “kick’’ a person gets from 
coffee. In tests at Columbia University 
students were plied with coffee, regular and 
decaffeinated, and their reactions carefully 
measured. Caffeine invariably proved to be 
a stimulant, but the group which drank 
caffeineless coffee without knowing it also 

showed some stimulation. 


BILL introduced by Representa- 

tive Collins of Mississippi, passing 
both houses unanimously and signed 
by the President, will bring to the Con- 
gressional Library the Vollbehr collec- 
tion of three thousand books printed in 
the fifteenth century, including the 
famous three-volume copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible on vellum. This wealth of 
incunabula, which Dr. Vollbehr of 
Berlin spent thirty years and a fortune 
in assembling, will place the Library 
of Congress, experts say, in first place 
on the literary map. The Gutenberg 
Bible has been called the greatest book 
in the world. It is one of only three per- 
fect copies done on parchment—the two 
others are in the British Museum and 
the National Library of France. When 
it comes to Washington it will be placed 
on exhibition in a separate crypt ad- 
joining the Declaration of Independence. 


The use of the human foot as a means 
of transportation is becoming obsolete 
with some people but not with the mail 
carrier. In the fifteen largest cities alone 
our composite postman walks 170,000 
miles daily and serves twenty million 
people. The average day’s walk for each 
carrier ts twelve miles. 


CONOMISTS have been worrying 

us lately with the phrase, “tech- 
nological unemployment.” This has 
nothing to do with business depressions 
but refers to the large number of people 
thrown out of work by automatic 
machinery—a process especially marked 
in the past fifteen years. Prof. Paul H. 
Douglass in his book, Real Wages in 
the United States, 1890-1926, says that 
this fear is ungrounded. His studies 
show that the proportion of workers 
displaced by machinery is not on the 
increase to-day. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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NO DAUGHTER 
OF CAESAR ENTERED 
A MORE 
GORGEOUS POOL! 


It's on the LEVIATHAN, World's 
Largest Ship... this magnificent 
Pompeian Pool...an architectural 
classic in onyx, tile and marble... 
and its cool, pure waters are silken 
solace to souls fired by sun and stir- 
ring deck sports. Yet the luxury of 
so regal a pool is but one of many 
courtly allurements that endear this 
mammoth ship to the sophisticated, 
critical traveler. There's the brilliant 
Club Leviathan, a night club gem... 
dancing to a perfect Ben Bernie or- 
chestra...first run “Talkies”... Broker- 
age offices with continuous quota- 
tions... three distinct ship-to-shore 
contacts, including telephone...a 
scintillating cuisine that includes ala 
carte without charge... telephone 
in every stateroom... iced fruit 
juices or a tray of delicacies any 
night-time hour from your attentive 
steward. Sail on the LEVIATHAN, 
perfect transatlantic hostess. 


UNITED 
STATES 
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45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 

HE importance of bees in the pol- 

lination of fruits is illustrated by 
Dr. E. L. Sechrist of the Bureau of 
Entomology. On a recent tour of Michi- 
gan he found a farmer who had increased 
his apple crop from 1,400 bushels to 
6,000 bushels by using bees. Another 
grower put a hive under a cherry tree 
and got a yield of 44 pounds as compared 
with the four-pound production of a 
neighboring tree. 


A new product made from cornstalks 
is Matzolith, developed in the laboratory 
of Iowa State College. It is capable of ac- 
curate machining and takes a high polish. 
Its producers hope that it will prove valu- 
able in electrical insulation and in radio 
construction. 


F YOU want to see blue foxes go to 

the Probilof Islands. The Federal 
Commissioner of Fisheries tells us that 
this rare variety occurs in considerable 
numbers on the islands of St. Paul and 
St. George, where the work of feeding 
them during the winter season and of 
taking the pelts is carried on by the 
natives under the direction of govern- 
ment officials. About a thousand blue 
fox skins are taken annually. They bring 
about $65 each in the St. Louis market. 


Televox, the mechanical man who made 
his début three years ago, has now ac- 
quired the power of speech. At a dinner in 
New York he made a bricf address, some- 
what tinny in quality, in defense of the 
machine age. The delighted guests de- 
clared that his after-dinner speech was no 
worse than they usually are. 


HE city of Peiping, more familiar to 

us as Peking, is losing population 
at the rate of a thousand a day; it has 
900,000 now as compared with 1,250,000 
a year ago. War, revolution, and the re- 
moval of the capital to Nanking are the 
chief causes of the decline. In the past 
three thousand years the Chinese city 
has had a number of different names 
and innumerable ups and downs. 


A recent development in motor camping 
equipment is a steam-pressure cooker 
that works while you drive. The device is 
mounted on a rear bumper; an extension 
from the exhaust pipe leads the hot gases 
through the steam kettle. It is claimed that 
a complete dinner of meat and vegetables 
can be cooked in an hour’s run. 


}-XPERTS agree that it is unwise to 
force a left-handed child to be 
right-handed, but Dr. P. Armaingaud 
of Paris believes that all children should 
be trained to be ambidextrous. There 
should be, he holds, a reasonably even 
education of both hands. In many oc- 
cupations, such as surgery, it would 
help to be skillful with both hands. 
(Continued on Page 122) 





Esnpress Sapan 
SPEEDS UP THE 


PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 


@ The huge new Empress 
of Japan nowenters the Pacific “miracle.” 
Largest, fastest ship on the Pacific...26,000 


gross tons, 39,000 tons displacement, , 
21 knots speed...she now heads the great | 
white Empress fleet which is turning the § 


old Far East into the new Near West. 
The great white Empresses make 


Hawaii a casual trip. Their passengers § 


have put foot on Japan 81 days after 
leaving North America. Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila...all are now “nearer” by 


1000 miles, by 2 days less voyaging, via 


these largest, fastest ships on the Pacific. 
The Empress of Japan presents sea- 


going luxuries carried to a new 1930 § 


high...verandah suites-with-bath, green 
and black tiled swimming pool, period 


lounges, sports deck, elevators, inlaid § 


teakwood floors...a luxurious resort-on- 
keel with service and cuisine in the New 
York-Paris manner...equally superior 
first and second class. She is hailed with 
delight by the smart internationals who 
prefer the Empress way of going to the 


Orient. There are two white Empress — 


routes to the Orient... the paradise 
toute, via Hawaii, and the express 


In the Orient, washdays have 
seen no change in centuries 


. | This new white giantess brings 


the Far.East still nearer... 


ee 


— route, straight across to Yokohama from 
_ Vancouver and Victoria. 


Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ships’ plans, and illus- 


§ trated color booklets on the fascina- 
4 tion of the Orient experience. Informa- 
| tion, reservations and freight inquiries 
be from your own agent or any Canadian 
© Pacific office: New York, Boston, Phila- 


delphia, Washington, Chicago, Mont- 


|) real, and 29 other cities in the United 
# States and Canada, 


TO THE 


os) 
canadion@ > R € DUT vcs. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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The pleasures of rest and play are 
enhanced by the ships’ remark- 
able steadiness and absence of vibra- 
tion, and the unusually fine space 
and equipment for sports and enter- 


tainment... on the “Famous Four” 


HAMBURG- ALBERT BALLIN 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHLAND 


Seven days to Europe — from New York every 
Wednesday midnight to Cherbourg, South- 
empton, Hamburg. @ Also sailings by 
the luxurious RELIANCE and RESOLUTE, and 
a popular” Cabin” Service to Ireland, France, 
Germany by the MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS 
ard CLEVELAND. 


39 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, 

Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, 

Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 

Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 

Vancouver, or local steamship 
° agents. 





(Continued from Page 121) 
PLANT has been opened in 
Chicago for converting bituminous 
coal into anthracite. If the process 
proves commercially practicable an old 
dream of science will have come true. 
The process, developed after years of 
experimentation, is said to duplicate in 
a few hours a job which it took Nature 
millions of years to do. It is a low- 
temperature carbonization process pro- 
ducing a high-grade smokeless fuel for 
domestic use at $3 a ton less than mined 
anthracite, with a valuable by-product 
of tar and gas. This fuel is an unbreak- 
able briquet called Prestcoke. It is not 
coke but a hard, slow-burning, heat- 
producing fuel with a low ash content. 
Soft coal is almost unlimited in quan- 
tity—so here’s hoping! 


The all-cash town, Bloomfield, Ne- 
braska, has completed two years of its 
noble experiment and has ne intention of 
going back to the credit system. The presi- 
dent of the merchants’ association says 
that the plan has kept the citizens out of 
debt and that customers do not send orders 
out of town, either. Any merchant grant- 
ing credit can be fined $100, but thus 


Jar there have been no violations. 


HE poison which causes ginger 

paralysis is now believed by experts 
of the Public Health Service to be tri- 
cresyl phosphate or one of its close re- 
lations. This remarkable paralysis, 
caused by drinking synthetic extract of 
ginger, is different from anything pre- 
viously known. It affects the hands, feet, 
and lower parts of the arms and legs 
but not the rest of the body. Appar- 
ently the poison acts upon a more or 
less definite spot in the spinal cord. No 
other substance is known to do that, and 
research may prove that even “ ginger 
jake”’ has its uses. 


At an airport in Los Angeles, public 
sightseeing planes charge the custorners 
at the rate of one cent a pound for the trip. 
It seemed to the public to be fair to charge 
by tonnage, and the experiment was a 
success; one Sunday 1,500 persons were 
taken up. The heaviest passenger so far 
weighed 372 pounds. 


quent observing the piling up of 
enormous skyscrapers in New York 
have sometimes asked __half-seriously 
whether Manhattan Island might not 
some day crack under the strain. As a 
matter of fact, the New Yorker points 
out, the city is growing lighter instead 
of heavier. It is built upon rock, and 
the stone taken from the great ex- 
cavations for the modern buildings ip- 
variably weighs more than the com- 
pleted skyscraper—sometimes, as in 
the case of the new Chrysler Building, 
twice as much. The stone is solid, while 
the building is only a big hollow shell. 
(Continued on Page 125) 





ALWAYS 
WORKING 
FOR YOUR 


GOOD WILL 


Every Statler employee is in- 
structed to work for good-will 
harder than he works for sales. 

An errand may take longer, 
an order be more difficult to 
execute, a guest harder to 
please — but every service ren- 
dered in a Statler is to be in the 
spirit of expressing and winning 
good-will. 

That is the basic —if, in- 
deed, it is not the determining 
— reason for the popularity of 
these hotels. 

All travelers know that it 
isn’t easy for a hotel to either 
win, or hold, good-will. Trav- 
elers who visit Statler cities 
will tell you that these hotels 
are trying to keep ahead 
in matters of equipment, of 
extra conveniences and com- 
forts—and in the personal 
service rendered you by em- 
ployees. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room, 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania \ 
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Come 
See for Yourself 


Follow the sun south to Texas 
this winter and drink deep of the joy 
of San Antonio, where folks know 
how to really live ! 


Pleasure awaits you - and profit, 
too, if you seek it. Here is an 
enchanting city 200 years young... 
once the stronghold of a Spanish 
province... now the cosmopolitan 
capital of a rich empire, where new 
oil fields and venerable missions vie 
for your interest - truly a land of 
fabulous contrasts. 


Come see for yourself! 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 43 


Municipal Information Bureau, 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 


’ 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 


LEARN TO WRITE— 
WRITE TO EARNI 
RUPERT HUGHES 


Internationally Known Author Says, 
“The Palmer Institute is 
qualified to render invaluable 
aid in the art and business of 
authorship.” 
Hundreds of Palmer students, who 
did not think they could write 
before they entered the Palmer 
Institute are now selling stories 
for $100, $150 up! Great 
authors: Gertrude Atherton, Jesse 
ch Williams, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell—many others—say 
Palmer Institute courses are unsurpassed. Palmer 
Institute is one of the oldest, Home-Study Universities 
in the country with more than a decade’s reputation, 
for developing inexperienced students into the big- 
money fiction field. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 33-K, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
Send me the free copy of September issue of 

“‘Writers’ Markets and Methods,’’ edited by 
William David Ball. 

Name. 

Address 

I am interested in Fiction Writing [ English and 

Self-Expression [] Photoplay Writing [J]. I am over 

17 years old (1) Under 18 
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Regular sailings from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, $300 up. rom 
Seattle and Victoria direct to the 
Orient $195 up. *** Round-the-World 
in either direction with privilege of 
stop-over at more ports of call than by 
any other route, $993 up, including 
rail fare to and from your home. ** 
Around-the-Pacific Tours with privil- 
ege to start from any point en route. 


Rates from $813.70 up. 
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THE GREAT 
WALL OF CHINA 


No longer does the Great Wall forbid entrance to 
the golden beauty of the oldest of the Empires, now 
rapidly becoming democratic and progressive, an 

et losing nothing of her immemorial loveliness. 
There is now the broad policy of the Open Door. 
The gates of hospitality are thrown open for visitors 
to finance China’s industries, to bring modern sci- 
ence and invention, and to experience all the age- 
old marvels. You will enter the gay cosmopolitan 
life of Shanghai, the far-flung grandeur of Peking, the 
vivid and picturesque amusements of town and 
country. 


How luxuriously and thrillingly you travel toward 
the East— 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


on the world-cruising fleet of the N. Y.K. Line with 
its equipment of magnificent suites, well-equipped 
gymnasiums, refreshing swimming pools, and exqui- 
site meals, to suit every taste, with an American 
cuisine. 

For detailed information, sailing schedules 

and descriptive literature, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
NEW YORK .. . . . 10 Bridge Street-—545-5th Avenue 
CHICAGO... - + +  40.No. Dearborn Street 
LOS ANGELES. . . - + 605So Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . - . 551 Market Street 


SEATTLE . . 1404-4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 
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Archie Butt 


was military aide to two presidents and 
the Beau Brummel of his time in Washing- 
ton. Nobody since has filled exactly the 
same place in official life. He knew every- 
one, he saw everything—and nothing 
escaped his fascinating pen. 


The first book of his letters was published in 
1924. They were written to his mother and his 
sister-in-law and covered the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. People talked about them from one 
end of the country to the other. The book at 
once became a sensational best-seller. It is even 
now in active demand. 


This new volume is composed of letters which 
have been locked in a publishing house safe for 
several years, awaiting publication. They open 
with the inauguration of President Taft and 
continue almost to the day when Archie Butt 


epys 


WASHINGTON! 


them with the piquancy and intimacy of a 
modern Samuel Pepys in Washington. 


If you remember those piping days of the Taft- 
Roosevelt breach, you will delight in Archie 
Butt’s informal, ‘first-hand comments on the 
whole famous controversy. If you relish close- 
up pictures of the country’s big people and 
events, you vill be absorbed by these day-by- 
day revelations of national figures from every 
section. Archie Butt’s engrossing otservations 
range from high party politics to the choice of 
official china; from the appointment of ambassa- 
dors to buying a cow for the White House. 


* can know to think of him 

sitting there at Oyster an | 
alone and feeling himself 
deserted.’ 


Major Butt was much 
more than a social function- 
ary. During the Spanish- 
American War he won a 
name for himself by suc- 
cessfully transporting a 
whole shipload of mules to 
the Philippines. His letters 
are not only absorbing read- 
ing. hey form a priceless 
picture of a whole epoch of * 
American history. 


The President reached up 
and wiped his eyes. I start- 
ed to rise, but he waved me 
back, and sat for some time 
longer in absolute silence.” 


* 


“Archie,” said President 
Taft, ‘I don’t see what 
could have done to make 
things different. Somehow 
people convinced the Colo- 
nel that I have gone back 


Gossipy without being 
trifling, truthful without 
being bitter, humorous 
without infringing upon 
good taste, Major Butt’s 
letters form a shrewd and 
fascinating estimate of two 
great presidents. 


went down on the Titanic. They are gossipy, 
frank, and daring. They reveal the personal 
side of big men. The great figures of the na- 
tion, both social and political, are described in 


on him. It disturbs me 
more deeply than anyone ‘* 


eS he Intimate Letters of 
ARCHIE BUTT 


MILITARY AIDE 


Two really fine volumes, uniform with 
The Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page (which sold for $10) only $7.50. 


Here is a set of books which you should have in 
your library for easy reference and constant 
enjoyment. Fresh, delightful reading—and a 
new intimate viewpoint on two of modern 
America’s great chief executives. These letters 
have been waiting for publication and they are 
going to sell very rapidly. To make sure of own- 
ing a set we advise that you act at once. 


Send for 5 Days’ 
Free Examination 


Fill in the coupon now—send it in—and these books will 

be mailed to you immediately. Look them over in your 

home or office without any obligation whatever. Mail the 
coupon now! 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





a eI he ae ey 


Doustepay, Doran & Co., INc., wwl 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me for 5 Days’ Free Examination one set of Taft and Roosevelt: The Intimate 
Letters of Archie Butt. If at the end of that time I decide not to keep the books I will 
ae them and you will pay the postage. If 1 keep them I will send my check at once 
or $7.50. 











La====== 
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The URGE 
irresistible— 


the URGE to write 


AVE you ever asked yourself why 

you feel that persistent urge to 
write—why you can’t escape it? Is it de- 
sire for glory? Or money? Or is it funda- 
mentally something else. . . . 

Have you ever thought that it might be an in- 
stinctive yearning to find a sympathetic audi- 
ence—an understanding brother with whom 
you may share your inmost thoughts? Too often 
the men and women with whom you are thrown 
into closest contact fail to give you this sympa- 
thetic comprehension—they are busy with their 
own concerns and ambitions. And you find 
yourself longing to turn from their indifference 
to a warmer, friendlier world. 

Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this 
urge. Don’t let a discouraging sense of inferi- 
ority hold you back. You don’t know—and no 
one else knows—what your possibilities are until 
you have given them a fair chance to express 
themselves. You owe it to yourself to make a 
real effort to complete that story or article. If 
you do not, you will go through life feeling 
frustrated—disappointed—embittered. 

Arthur S. Pettit, 368% So. Burlington Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal., is but one of the many men 

and women trained by the 
Newspaper Institute of 
America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt 
dividends. He writes: 


“Since enrolling with the 

N. I. A. I have written 

several articles for health 

publications that have been 

accepted. I am now en- 

gaged in the preparation 
of some articles on church music and on busi- 
ness. Again I want to assure you that I am well 
satisfied that I decided to learn to write by your 
copy-desk method.” 


Perhaps this is what you 


have been looking for | 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that 
they have something to say have come to the 
Newspaper Institute of America to learn how 
to say it. About half of these people are con- 
sidering journalism as a career. The others 
see in journalism the ideal training for other 
types of commercial writing. 

“The feature of N.I.A. instruction that has 
been of the greatest value to me,” one student 
writes, “tis the discipline. I needed to have my 
vague literary ambitions focused on a definite 
objective. I needed one outside influence which 
would make me stick at it—which would keep 
my interest at the boiling point. Your specific 
assignments mailed to me each week solved 
both these difficulties. I enjoyed covering those 
assignments—they made me feel as if I were 
the star reporter on an important newspaper. 
Finally, the knowledge that every word I wrote 
was going to come under the critical eyes of 
the editors at your copy desk made me exert 
myself to the utmost. After one month of writ- 
ing under their supervision, I felt that I had 
learned more than in an entire year of Ad- 
vanced English Composition at college.” 


This test will help you 


make up your mind 

It is a Writing Aptitude Test—designed to 
Separate people with natural talent that can 
be developed from those who will not get any- 
where no matter how hard they try. This test 
will teJl you much about yourself—and about 
= It is yours for the asking. Just mail the 

upon. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway New York 


WSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA| 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
your free Writing Aptitude Test | 


1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me 
and further information on writing for 
profit, as promised in World’s Work—Oct. | 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
| Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No sales- 
boos will call on you.) 303290 








(Continued from Page 122 
IDDLEWEIGHT people are less 
likely to commit suicide than 

are those excessively thin or fat, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Fat - people 
die from accidents more frequently 
than skinny ones, probably because 
they are not so quick on the jump. 
Overweight people are more likely to 
die from disease, especially if their 
obesity exists after middle age. 


During the past three years we have 
spent $180,000,000 in eliminating rail- 
road grade crossings, yet we have more of 
them than ever. This progress backwards 
is due to the construction of new highways, 
which increased grade crossings faster 
than they were abolished. Motorists will 
simply have to develop some common sense. 


TEW testimony as to the value of 
foods containing vitamin A in 
building up germ resistance comes from 
England, where white rats fed on milk 
products, egg yolk, and such foods rich 
in vitamin A resisted germ infection, 
while those starved of this element 
generally died within a few weeks from 
some germ disease. 


One of the country’s largest talcum 
mines ts in North Carolina. It is near 
an abandoned gold mine and is something 
of a gold mine itself. The finest talcum 
from this rock finds its way to the feminine 
nose; coarser varieties are used in roofing 
and in automobile tires. 


IGURES from the Department of 

Commerce on the _ importation 
of tea tell an interesting story about 
differences in national tastes. Americans 
consume annually less than three fourths 
of a pound of tea per capita, and the 
amount decreases almost every year. 
The average Englishman drinks about 
twelve times as much tea as we do, and 
even our Canadian cousins dispose of 
about four pounds apiece every year. 


Girls have a better sense of hearing than 
boys. The left ear is superior to the right 
at all ages and in both sexes. Poor school 
work has an exact relation to the keenness 
of hearing. All this news about ears comes 
from a survey of 1,800 school children 
conducted by the Public Health Service. 


‘ta OUR ignorant western eyes all 
Chinamen look alike. Now comes 
Professor Fortuyn, of Peiping Union 
Medical College, with the statement 
that this is not entirely a delusion. 
The Chinese actually have greater 
similarity in color, head form, and shape 
of nose and eyelids than have Europeans. 
They are a more uniform race than the 
western whites because their diverse 
elements were fused a long time back. 
Their features match better. 
(Continued on Page 126) 





DUCATORS 


VOUCH FOR 
these 5 points of 
Winston Superiority 


UNDREDS of enthusiastic letters from pro- 
fessors in colleges, universities, and normal 
schools confirm the supremacy of the Winston 
Simplified Dictionary in these important respects— 
and prove it to be best for home, school, and office. 


MORE MODERN 
Thousands of newly current words; scientific, 
war, aviation, and other terms. 
“The complete and thoroughly modern word list 
brings it right up to the minute.” —G. G. Hn, 
Director, Pennsylvania State Normal School. 


MORE COMPLETE 
“One-reference” definitions of over 
words. 3,000 illustrations. 

“TI have made several tests with words which 
might easily be left out of a dictionary of this size, 
bute it has not yet failed.’—Gerorce E. 
Carmicuaet, Headmaster, Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


4 AUTHORITATIVE 

Edited by Henry Semper Cansy, Px.D.; Wm. 
Dopce Lewis, A.M., Pp.D., Litr.D.; THomas Kite 
Baown, Jr., Pu. D. < 

“T feel sure from the names on the editorial staff 
that the accuracy of scholarship is all that could be 
desired.’’—G. H. Grou tp, Professor of English, 
Princeton University. 


MORE CONVENIENT 
1,500 pages on Bible paper. Easy to handle. 634 
x 814 ins. Reference words 2 lines high. 
“It contains more dependable usable information 
in convenient space than any dictionary I know. 
‘Infinite riches in a little room expresses it’.”— 
Harry M. Barrett, University of Colorado. 


MORE ENC YCLOPEDIC 
32 page Atlas of World in colors. Foreign 
Words, Persons and Places, etc. 
“There is a wealth of information in it; in fact 
it is almost a small encyclopedia.”—M. M. 
Hoover, Assistant to the Director, Columbia 
University, New York. 


7 WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION=—PRICE $5.00 
is the only volume of its kind to meet all the require: 
ments of a convenient, up-to-the-minute desk dictionary. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


EE the WINSTON at your bookseller’s, or send the 
coupon below for a 5 days’ FREE EXAMINA- 


100,000 


| TION. Send no money. If sincerely interested, simply 
sign and mail the coupon TODAY. 





The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
810 Winston Building, Philadelphia 


Please send, all charges prepaid, the thin paper 


| Artkraft Edition (100,000 definitions, 1,500 Rapes oy 


| illustrations) of 


| SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. I wi 


the new me ic 
1 either return it 
within 5 days at your expense or remit $5.00. 


(Check here if you prefer: (_ ) Persian Morocco (black) 

gold edges, $7.50; ( ) Red Turkey Morocco Edition, 

old edges, $10.00.) Orders from outside U. S. are to 
accompanied by remittance in full. 
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I can not 
do it 
ALON E! 


Will you help me to 
put the best current 
reading in my 
schoolroom ? 


. Y pupils—your chil- 
dren—are great 
readers. But too often 
their out-of-school reading 
time is spent reading worth- 
less magazines. I tried sup- 
pression, with the usual re- 
sults. Like grown-ups the 
pupils rushed to get a copy 
of the book or magazine 
tabooed. Then I tried sub- 
stitution. I made it easy 
for my pupils to read the 
best in the literature of to- 
day. The results were 
astounding. The pupils 
soon realized that good 
writers are also interesting 
writers, that worth while | 
articles are just as thrilling ~~~ 
as the ‘true-this’ and the ‘true-that’ 


the CURRENT LITERATURE 


type. These broader reading interests. 
and healthier reading habits can be attributed to the CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE plan for current reading. Every child is entitled to this training,” 
says a high school teacher. 


This plan, sponsored by the magazines mentioned below, is known as 


plan. Through it your children are 


given definite training in current reading. They become acquainted with 


the best in the current magazines. 


Parents! Teachers! Superintendents! 


Write today for full information about the 
lating an interest in current reading. We 
slightest obligation on your part, in the inte 
Atlantic Monthly 
Bookman 
Scribner’s 
Forum 
Boys’ Life 
Christian Herald 
CURRENT 


CURRENT LITERATURE plan for stimu- 
will gladly send you this plan without the 
rest of the younger generation. 


World’s Work 
Harper’s 
Golden Book 


Saturday Review of Literature 


The American Girl 


The Commonweal 


LITERATURE 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Current Literature 
Columbus, Ohio 


18 


Without the slightest obligation on my part, and because I am interested in 


coéperating in any ~~ lan which will 
reading, please send me ful information. 


help the boys and girls to appreciate better 





(Continued from Page 125) 

—— which may lead to a 

revolution in the manufacture oj 
gasoline and lubricating oil have been 
worked out by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, which will soon 
begin the production of 5,000 barrels 
per day of a new synthetic product. 
The hydrogenation process is involved, 
whereby the crude or heavy oil is built 
up by the addition of gaseous hydrogen 
at high temperature and pressure. It has 
been found possible to get a high-grade 
fuel from Venezuelan crude oil, which 
yields little gasoline by the old method. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
granted to a private company permission 
to build a cableway to the summit of 
Mount Hood in Oregon, government prop- 
erty. It was feared that the beauty and 
grandeur of this snow-clad peak would be 
marred by such a mechanical device, but 
most Oregonians favored the project. 
Secretary Hyde decided that the railway 
can be so constructed as not to be an eye- 
sore and that it will enable thousands who 
could not climb the mountain to enjoy 
the view from its top. 


OMETIMES we hear that the 

world’s population is increasing 
so rapidly that we are faced with a 
future of serious overcrowding, with 
half-starved peoples fighting for posses- 
sion of the productive land. Robert R. 
Kuczynski, a statistician of interna- 
tional note, says this danger is not im- 
minent. His article in the New Republic 


| shows that even if fertility and mortality 


remain what they are, it will take man- 
kind more than 150 years to double its 
present numbers, about 1,800 millions. 
Mortality may be cut down somewhat, 
but fertility will doubtless decrease. 


A new high record in automobile fatali- 
ties is shown by the Census Bureau's 
figures, covering seventy-eight large cities, 
for the year ended March 22nd. The peak 
for all time was reached last November, 
when deaths were at the rate of 325 per 
million population per year. Among the 
fourteen largest cities tabulated, Cleveland 
showed the highest death rate; Washington 
the lowest. In actual numbers New York 
led all with 1,332. 


FOR the second consecutive year 
American export trade exceeded 
five billion dollars in 1929. The two 
leaders in value were unmanufactured 
cotton and automobiles, including parts 
and accessories. In the race between 
these two headliners for first place, 
motors led for three quarters of the 
year; but the seasonal shipments of cot- 
ton combined with a sharp decline in 
automotive exports in the last quarter 
brought another victory to Old King 
Cotton. The gasoline family was secure 
in third place. 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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Edwin Levick. 











Sports—strenuous and otherwise 


Aboard the Enterprise with Harold S. Vanderbilt at the helm. 

Playing famous par 3 holes with Sol Metzger. . . . Hopping intoa 
plane and landing for a picnic lunch. . . . Noting the fine points 
of the field dog. . . . Watching Herman A. Ringler’s fancy diving 
at the Green Hill Farms pool. . . . Exploring far corners of the 
earth. . . . You can do them all in your lounge chair with the 
current issue of Country Life—a magazine whose sport pages are 
more than a pictorial diary and whose sporting prints are famous. 


3 Months for only $2.00 


If you are interested in sports, this phase of Country Life alone will be worth the very 
special half-price rate, but there is much else in Country Life that will interest and 
fascinate you. The country’s finest architects, decorators, landscape gardeners and 
artisans contribute their newest and most interesting work to its pages first. Stimulat- 
ing new hobbies, fascinating travelogues, color prints, etchings and dry points—in fact 
everything that contributes to the art of fine living you will find in Country Life—and 
this special half-price offer brings you 8 beautiful, colorful issues for just 25¢ an issue! 





Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

te ar Please send me Country Life for 8 months. I enclose $2.00 

here ~_— 
> Street 


City W.W. 10-30 


























Country Life 
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“A Complete School of 
Modern Education” 


A subscriber writes: 


“TI agree with your many correspondents—you are a 
complete school of modern education—and each of 
your issues ts devoured by us from cover to cover. 
We turn to you for enlightenment all along the line.” 


HARPERS MAGAZINE is edited for educated peo- 
ple who are blessed with enquiring minds, and conse- 
quently offers its readers each month lively and fearless 
excursions along all avenues of modern thought. 


Its vigorous point of view, the authority of its contribu- 
tors, the variety of its material have made HARPERS 
indispensable for all those who believe that the first 


requirement for richer living is independent thinking. 


oD CLD 


The OCTOBER Number Contains: 


IS PITTSBURGH CIVILIZED? by Robert L. Duffus 
HENRY FORD, A Portrait . by Gamaliel Bradford 
THE SOVIET CHALLENGE TO CAPITALISM 

by Calvin B. Hoover 
OUR MUSICAL ADOLESCENCE . by Daniel Gregory Mason 
THE PACIFIST BOGEY by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
HELPING INDUSTRY TO HELP ITSELF by Frances Perkins 
THE END OF SOPHISTICATION by LaMar Warrick 
WANTED: A MADCHEN FUR ALLES by Theodore Sizarns 


STORIES : by Don Marquis and Charles Caldwell Dobie 
SIX MONTHS 


Harpers rae 


mee ONE DOLLAR 


SPECIAL - INTRODUCTORY - OFFER 


HARPERS MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing one dollar for your six months’ offer fo new 
subscribers. 


Address 




















(Continued from Page 126) 

A MINORITY report in favor of 

industrial booms and slumps was 
recently issued by George E. Roberts, 
vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York. There is something 
good to be said for cycles, Mr. Roberts 
contended, and he is not sure that we 
should be happier if business always 
sailed on an even keel. “ There is reason 
to believe,” the banker said, “ that there 
are gains both from the periods of ela- 
tion, confidence, and enterprise—when 
all energies are turned loose and tend 
to run wild—and also from the correc- 
tive periods when we direct our energies 
to paying our debts and reducing the 
cost of production.” 


Now tt seems that a good singer never 
hits a note fair and square but only grazes 
it. This is the finding of Dr. Carl E. Sea- 
shore, who has apparatus at the University 
of Towa for measuring sound waves. Beauty 
in music, Dr. Seashore thinks, consists 
in deviation from true pitch, fixed time, 
and pure tone. A second-rate singer may 
be a better marksman than a good one. 


CCORDING to Dr. Joseph C. 

Bloodgood, of Johns Hopkins 
University, publicity is the best cure for 
cancer. Were suspicious symptoms 
widely recognized Dr. Bloodgood says, 
people would go to their physicians for 
examination. In a great many cases an 
incipient external cancer can be removed 
by a simple operation; internal cancers 
are curable, too, if taken in time. The 
press should spread specific information 
of a helpful sort instead of reporting 
marvelous “cures.” 


Carevess automobile drivers are less 
likely to run over an illuminated line 
than they are to pass an ordinary red light 
hung on a pole at the side of the road. So 
tests made in England, when a line of 
electric lamps was buried beneath glass 
under the pavement, indicate. But maybe 
motorists halted mainly because of the 
novelty of the thing. 


ALTIMORE is to have a new ship 

line, opening next spring, with 
weekly sailings for passengers, mail, 
and freight from Baltimore and Hamp- 
ton Roads to Hamburg, Germany, 
calling at Havre and Bremen. This will 
give the Maryland city its first direct 
passenger service to Europe since the 
war. The Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads will provide rail 
connections from inland points. The 
company has been awarded a mail- 
carrying contract by the government— 
making Baltimore the only Atlantic 
port, aside from New York, which has 
one. The company will begin operations 
with five liners, oil burners of 14,300 
tons, with accommodations for 100 pas- 
sengers. The run from Baltimore to 
Hamburg will take nine days. 
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Here are the EW 
BEST SELLERS.. : 


Here are the books that are being talked about 
from Bar Harbor to Hollywoed! Brand new fiction 


by world-famous authors . 


sellers at any 
Publication this Fall at the usual $2 and $2.50 
prices, but are now made available under Double- 
day, Doran’s new policy at $1 each! 

The new novels by such_authors as Coningsby 


Dawson, Kathleen Norris, H. G. 


- . certain to be. best- 
price . they were scheduled for 


Wells, and Comp- 


ton Mackenzie always create a furore. Here are 
their latest and best, and several new discoveries. 
Modern publishing methods make possible exactly 
the same quality of book—original editions, in reg- 
ular cloth binding—as you’ve been accustomed to 


buy at 


$2 and 


$2.50. Now you can read two or 


three new books for the price you’ve been paying 


for one. 


Get as many 


as you want for FREE 
EXAMINATION by 
sending the coupon be- 


low 


Just Published! at only . .°. 


Distinguished New Fiction 


36. CONINGSBY DAWSON—The Auc- 

tioning of Mary Angel. Mary 
Angel, debutante, was auctioned off 
to the highest bidder. 

37, 0. DOUGLAS—The Day of Small 
Things. All the peace and charm 
that won the hearts of the many 
readers of Eliza for Common. 


38, GLEB _BOTKIN—The __Baron’s 
Fancy. This fantastic story of that 
little society of exiled Russian emi- 
grés in New York is one of con- 
stant chuckles and delight. 

39, PARADE GROUND by Jaquelin 
Deitrick. A daring, vigorous, and 
wholly fascinating novel of an 
army girl who eloped with a sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

40, GRINGO by C. G. W. Gordon. 
Tragedies and comedies of a young 
mining engineer and his pretty wife 
at a frontier camp in the moun- 
tains of South America. 

41. IN THE DAY’S MARCH by Ruby 
*M. Ayres. The vagaries of a pow- 
erful infatuation vs. the peace and 
security of a permanent love. 

48. THE LUCKY LAWRENCES by 

* Kathleen Norris. = newest .. 
greatest love s . . written 
about the scenes of her own youth 
in California. 

49 ABANDONED WOMAN by Howard 

* Vincent O’Brien. The drama of a 
brilliant, modern, passionate 
woman. 

2 CORPORAL ONCE by Leonard 

H. Nason, author of Sergeant 
* Eadie. He played -qggeaaadies the 
Major’s Arab stallio 

51 A CHILD OF THE "REVOLUTION 
*by Baroness Orczy. Another great 
new romance of the French Revo- 
lution. 

52. THE THREE GRACES by Concor- 
dia Merrel. Lovely Sally wins star- 
dom and 

~- 


happiness in spite of 


A delightful new ‘‘comedy of 

manners’’ brings back the 

characters in his great Poor Rela- 
Ss. 


29. MAR WESTMACOTT — Giants’ 
Bread. The story of a young gen- 
ius who sacrificed the love of three 
women to his triumph. 
H. G. WELLS—The Autocracy of 
*Mr. Parham. 
> KATHLEEN NORRIS—Margaret 
* Yorke. 


28. ¢ PTON MACKENZIE — April 
Foals. 
a 


3 P. G. WODEHOUSE—Very Good, 
RICHMOND—H igh 


* Fences. 
5 MARGARET PEDLER—Fire of 
* Youth. 


Newest stories of 
romance and adventure 


30 LOVEJOY by Beatrice Burton. Gay 

e living, luxury on the installment 
pn wrecked their home. 

31.3 LIVED THIS STORY by Betty 

¢ White. A much-talked-of novel that 
has won the Campus Prize and the 
highest praise from_its reviewers. 
It dramatically tells the truth 
about co-ed coll ages. 
WEST OF FIFTH by Catharine 

32. Brody. The story of a New York 
feminine go-getter who earns her 
own living and gets her own man. 

33 JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD—Son 

eof the Forests. His personal life 
story, as thrilling as his novels of 
the great outdoors. 

34, EDGAR WALLACE—Sanders of the 
River. The Mystery Master’s great- 
est character appears in this book 
of grim African adventure. 

35. WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE—Rut- 
*ledge Trails the Ace of Spades. A 
daring gang of Sas strikes 
terror on the rang 

6. § —- NET—Wm. T. Tilden, 


7. WEDDING RING—Beth Brown. 
THAT OTHER LOVE—Geoffrey 

8. Moss. 

THE MOTE AND THE BLAM— 

« Pauline Stiles. 

10 A LITTLE FLAT IN THE TEM- 
« PLE—Pamela Wynne. 

11. HEART OF THE NORTH—Wm. 
Byron Mowery. 

12. BEHIND THE MONOCLE AND 
OTHER STORIES—J. 8. Fletcher. 


Newest CRIME CLUB 4 
Detective Stories 


42.7 “~ STRANGLER FIG—John 
° Stephen Strange. 
43 ae A DALE & THE BLUE EN- 
le VEL MURDER—Frank L. 
Packs + 4 
44 THE BACK BAY MURDERS— 
+ Roger Scarlett. 
5. ALIBI—Frederick F. Van de Water. 
46. = WHITE RIDER—Leslie Char- 
eris. 


instead of 
$2 or$ 29 


47 —_ BLUE DOOR—Vincent Star- 
ere 
53.2 ag | GARSTON MURDER CASE by 
Bailey, creator of Mr. For- 
Ag Latest Crime Club selection. 
THE FOURTH PLAGUE—Edgar 
« Wallace. 
5 THE JURY OF DEATH—Robert 
* Collyer Washburn. 
56, TINY CARTERET—H. C. McNeile. 
5 THE THING IN THE NIGHT— 
7. Katharine Virden. 


Have you missed any of 
these NEW thrillers? 
13. THE GREEN RIBBON—Edgar 
* Wallace 


14, THE BLUE RAJAH MURDER— 
Harold MacGrath. 
Baillie 


15. — 

Reynolds. 

16 THE AVENGING RAY—Austin J. 
* Small. 

17. ONE OF US IS A MURDERER— 


Alan Le May. 
18. THE HAMMERSMITH MURDERS 
—David Frome. 
19. THE THIRTY-FIRST BULLFINCH 
*—Helen Reilly. 
20 MEMOIRS OF A MURDER MAN— 
*Arthur A. Carey. 
21. THE LINK—Philip MacDonald. 
22 THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED— 
*Sax Rohmer, ‘‘creator of Fu 
Manchu.”’ 
23, TO BE HANGED—Bruce Hamilton. 
24 HALF-MAST MURDER—Milward 
e Kennedy. 


25 SEEDS OF MURDER—Van Wyck 
* Mason. 


26 INSPECTOR FROST IN THE CITY 
*—H. Maynard Smith. 


2 THE AFFAIR OF THE GALLOWS 
* TREE—Stephen Chalmers. 
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In Coming Issues of 


World’s Work 





Tz EDITORS OF WorLD’s Work have already you. Make sure of reading them—and scores 
arranged for some unusually important contri- of others equally as good— by using the special 
butions. These articles, only a few of which are introductory coupon below which brings you the 
listed below, will be of paramount interest to next six issues of WorLp’s Work at Half Price! 


THE GREENLAND-ICELAND AIR ROUTE . . by Earl Hanson 


You have heard much on this important subject since Lindbergh flew to Paris. Until 
now, however, no real attempt, to our knowledge, has been made to disclose the interest- 
ing facts. Several European countries are already making or have made official studies 
in the guise of pure research. Germans have recently flown it. Is this the logical air route 
to Europe? Has it outstanding advantages over other much discussed routes? What about 
fogs, ice, landing places? How would Chicago, its natural terminus, stand to benefit? 


A BRITISH INVASION OF PANAMA by Henry Kittredge Norton 


British interests in the past six years have obtained extensive gold-mining concessions 
bordering the Panama Canal; yet practically no gold has been shipped out. A previous 
attempt to obtain oil rights in a territory where there was no known oil—and incidentally 
to build a canal—though purely commercial in scope, is of vital interest to us because of 
its potentialities. 


A TWO-WAY RELIGIOUS CURRENT . . . by William T. Ellis 


This well-known traveler, lecturer and religious writer gives illuminating reasons why 
church attendance is decreasing. Having edited several denominational organs, Mr. Ellis 
is in a splendid position to speak with authority, and he lays the blame not on religion, 
but on the ministers themselves. Don’t miss this interesting article. 


RATES AND JOHN SMITH ... . . . by Fred W. Sargent 


Mr. Sargent is president of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. He questions the 
whole policy of governmental rate juggling and contends that the way to reduce rates 
in the long run is to increase them now. His daring article should be read by every 
business man and every railroad official and stockholder. 


INVENTION POOLS ITS TALENTS . by William Pickett Helm 


Modern big business has taken over the job of research and invention. No longer is it 
easy for the outsider to invent something that has not already been thought of and ex- 
perimented with by large companies in their own elaborate laboratories. Will the indi- 
vidual inventor soon loose his incentive? 


Also “Iron Horses Are Racing,” arailroad article—‘What the Shipping Board 
is All About”—‘‘Over the Counter Market,” a Wall Street article—*Smug- 
gling by Airplane,”—‘The Tariff ’’—and a highly important article by Dwight 
Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico and Republican nominee for the Senate 
from New Jersey. These and many more are scheduled for early appearance. 
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As a Special Introductory Offer 
we will send you World’s Work for 

half-price offer to new subscribers. This will bring me_ =: 

World’s Work for the next six months. : 6 months for $1.00—exactly Half 

Price. Mail the coupon now! 
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In Industry a talking picture 
shows how a product is made and 
tested—one of many uses. 


In Education the talking 
picture is used to supplement 
teaching and for teacher training. 


Made by the Makers 
of Bell Telephones 


TALKING PICT 
OF TH 


Made possible by 


Western Electric and now 
broadened to industrial 
and educational use .. . 


You enjoy talking pictures today be- 
cause telephone engineers developed 
the first successful system for recording 
and reproducing sound with motion 
pictures. 

Western Electric, maker of Bell tele- 
phones, manufactured the apparatus. 

Today 4000 of the country’s leading 


theatres are Western Electric sound- 


Wester: 
jj SOUND 














equipped. In them you enjoy all that 
personality and art which your favorite 
actors put into their lines and songs. 

Business leaders and educators now 
recognize the non-theatrical talking 
picture as a valuable aid. In uses 
which range from selling automobiles 
to teaching civic government, vividness 
and realism make this medium a pow- 
erful force. 

Western Electric licenses producers 
to make these pictures, and it manufac- 
tures portable reproducing apparatus. 
In the greater development to come, 
this company will continue to take a 
leading part. 











Northern Electric in Canada 
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But is Mr. Morrow a Wet? 


Samuel Crowther thinks the public has taken far too 


much for granted as to his views on_ prohibition. 
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Tariff Absurdities 


Eighteen months of wrangling—and the end is not yet. 


The new Commission is sure to correct many injustices. 






£2 
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Why Britishers in Panama? 


Exclusive gold-mining concessions on both sides of the 












Canal Zone—but little or no mining in six years. 












Natural Gas Bonanza 


Wasted for years in the frenzied production of oil, 





gas at last comes into its own. No depression here! 






PUBLISHED BY DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY. INC, 


]Hls series of advertisements is || 
designed to acquaint business 


men with Grinnell Company as it 


really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- for instanc 


tection for which it first won inter- 

national fame and leadership is not 

the entire business of the Company. 

its equally high reputation for many ANY large manufacturers are finding that the high steain 

other industrial piping specialties pressures and temperatures of the super power era ha 

and commodities has been built on made it possible for them to modernize their power plants at hu 

super-standards of manufacture and savings to themeeives. 

on original conceptions which are A packing company saves $50,000 a year, for instance. O 

well known to engineers and archi- paper mill will save $220,000 a year. Another $110,000 annually. 

tects. Businessmen,too,needtoknow baat pki ie te a a F 

the veel qusliy in these ceedach. lese savings represent from 25% to 35% on the total cost 
modernization. 

The transition from low pressure steam to super power has 
placed a new responsibility on Grinnell Company, one of tl: 
country’s greatest fabricators of power piping. Processes were 
evolved, machines were developed, plants were built, men trained, 
all to fabricate piping to control the increasing power load with 

ciate new standards of dependability. And, as interpreters of engineer- 
machine for ing plans for fifty years, we naturally built products with low 
heavy lap installation and maintenance costs in mind. 
med Grinnell lap joints, bends, and welded headers, all bear the 
stamp of Triple XXX. 

Our engineers will advise you on power modernization, without 

obligation. 


The ORGANIZING HAND 
prepares for your needs 





ee 
[owion 


AMOUYING ENGINEER 


the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial an id 
commercial buildings. 


with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 


perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 


featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 
Complete systems em- 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 


with the famous Quartz 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 














GRINNELL C ) COMPANY 


Branches in all Principai Cities Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


























TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


WATCHES AND WRIST WATCHES 


A Large Selection 
Within a Wide Range of Price 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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apes piles no hidden 
loads on your cost sheets 
when you have a factory in 
Piedmont Carolinas. Instead of 
handicapping your production, 
she helps: 


WINTERS here are 
mild and equable. Our days have 
nearly an hour more of sunlight 
at this season than is the case in 
older, more highly industrialized 
sections. Our temperatures aver- 
age 10° to 20° warmer. Our in- 
frequent snows are of brief dura- 
tion and quickly melted. 


SUMMERS on the 
other hand are surprisingly com- 
fortable—no warmer than Penn- 
sylvania and the southern coun- 
ties of New York State—yet 
drier. Humidity here in this 
bracing upland air is 10 to 15% 
lower. Our summer days have 


evn an hour LESS sunshine, 


which, with natural cool air 
drainage from the neighboring 
mountains, helps to make our 
nights restful and refreshing. 


SEE HOW THESE 
FACTS help the production 
costs of Piedmont Carolinas 
manufactures. There is no call to 
withstand the extremes of win- 
ter. Buildings cost less. Heating 
costs are decidedly moderate. 
Lighting costs are at a minimum. 
Roads are always open, and 
receipts of mate- 
rials and deliver- 
ies of finished 
products are 
never interrupted 


by blizzards. 


Our employees 
do not need such 





of raw materials. 


heavy clothing norso much fuel. 

heir houses are markedly less 
expensive. Their food costs them 
less. There is a much higher de- 
gree of good health among them 
than where winters are severe. 


On the other hand, there is no 
corresponding difference in sum- 

er. No elaborate cooling or 
ventilating systems are needed, 
and labor's efficiency is not im- 
paired for long stretches by hu- 
mid, enervating and oppressive 
heat waves. 


In addition, Piedmont Carolinas 
has more hours of sunshine than 
any other well developed in- 
dustrial region. The effect on 
health, energy, and spirits is well 
known. 


ON ANOTHER 
COUNT nature has smiled on 
this region. In the mountains, just 
a few miles away, is the area of 
heaviest rainfall in the United 
States, with the exception of 
small sections on the north Pa- 
cific coast. This rainfall is the 
foundation of Piedmont Caro- 
linas’ extensive hydro-electric 
development and furnishes 
power for our factories, mines, 
kilns, and quarries. 


Not only do Piedmont Carolinas 
manufacturers utilize this abun- 
dant power, but they also avoid 
setting up permanent and costly 
charges for private generating 
plants and machinery. 


AND IN ADDITION 
—Nature has lavished here 
practically inexhaustible supplies 
Many of the 
mineral deposits are the largest 
in the country, and the chief 











DOES NATURE LOAD YOUR COSTS? 


sources on which factories in 
other states depend. 


Piedmont Carolinas also draws 
on forest and timber areas “s un- 
calculable extent. The largest 
stand of hardwood east of the 
Rockies is part of this forest 
wealth. Timber growth here is 
extremely rapid compared to for- 
est areas of the North. 


And lying all about our factories 
are rich fields in which are raised 
tobacco, cotton, and foodstuffs 
of every sort and variety from 
wheat and apples to peanuts 
and figs. 


MANUFACTURERS 
who have come here have found 
nature on their side, an aid, not 
an antagonist. Year after year 
more factories are located here 
because of the bountiful, PER- 
MANENTnatural advantagesnot 
obtainable elsewhere. Last year 
the rate was one every three a 


These manufacturing plants are 
found to produce goods that, 
rT. for quality, can be pro- 
ion for much less than in less 
comfortable, less favored sec- 
tions of the country. 


Why not get all the facts? Just 
the data you need for a prelimi- 
nary study of conditions here. 
Write on your business letter- 
head for PIEDMONT CARO- 
LINAS, WHERE WEALTH AWAITS 
you. Address, please, Room 
908, Power Bldg., Charlotte, 

N.C. You will receive a prompt 
te courteous response. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. 
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